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CHAPTER  I 
1.  The  ninetkkmh  riiMURY  drama.  —  2.  The  coming  of 

THE   CHANGE. 3.   ThE   PLAYS   OE  JOHN    GaI.SWOUTHY. 


'I'hc  history  oi'  the  English  stage  after  Sheridan  up  to 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
liistory  of  influences.  From  the  Continent,  from  France 
mainly,  came  llie  impetus  that  several  times  urged 
English  playva-ights  to  effort  and  resulted  in  a  thorough 
renovation  of  the  national  drama. 


I 


In  I'rance,  for  a  century  after  the  violent  post-revolu- 
tion drannis,  the  theatre  went  through  a  very  cjuick 
succession  of  changes.  The  romantic  plays,  dealing  with 
exceptional  characters  and  often  divorced  from  the 
social  preoccupations  of  the  time,  frequently  presented, 
for  all  their  lyricism,  external  situations  childishly 
complicated  and  unreal  ;  and  being  often  inspired  by  a 
rebellious  desire  to  reject  artistic  discipline,  they  were 
sometimes  allowed  to  become,  as  was  «  Hernani  »,  a 
disconnected  succession  of  scenes  linked  together  by  no 
imperious  necessity,  conceived  for  the  sake  of  some  big 
lyrical  numbers,  very  much  like  opera  libretti.  The 
elder  Alexandre  Dumas,  already  introduced,  or  rc-intro- 
duced  into  the  theatre,  the  ideal  of  the  well-made  play  to 
which    the    public    responded  instinctively.     Thereafter, 
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/  the  piece  bien  faite  held  the  stage  for  a  long  time,  mainly 
with  Scribe  and,  later,  Sardou.  In  such  works  of  art,  or 
rather  of  technique,  ever^'thing  was  patiently  arranged 
in  an  intrigue  that  could  be,  after  the  first  act,  logically 
deduced  from  the  initial  situations  and  characters  ;  or, 
we  should  rather  say,  the  situations  and  the  puppets  that 
were  made  to  serve  them.  By  18G0,  after  a  few  years  of 
lachrymose  performances,  this  formula  became,  with 
Sardou,  then  wth  Labiche,  applied  to  a  renovated  type 
of  comedy,  although  Sardou  introduced  into  the  drama 
reliance  on  elaborate  mounting,  pageantry,  and  a  host  of 
supernumeraries  crowding  up  the  stage  ;  while  Labiche 
sacrificed  the  sacrosanct  principle  of  unity  to  social  and 
moral  satire.  Anyhow,  the  French  public  had  been 
educated  into  the  love  and  respect  of  minute  dramatic 
technique  which  corresponded  with  a  national  propensity 
to  logicality,  from  which  its  liberation,  later,  was  to  be 
a  hard  task. 

Together  with  this  lasting  interest  taken  in  dramatic 

■\construction,  the  next  stage  in  the  evolution  was  to  be 
marked  with  a  definite  tendency  to  sermonizing.  Scribe, 
for  all  the  attention  he  gave  to  external  architecture, 
delivered  some  criticism  of  life  in  his  work.  The  younger 
Dumas,  well  trained  in  technique  by  his  father,  at  the 
same  time  had  a  very  serious  conception  of  the  stage  ; 
writing  strong  dramas,  he  also  wanted  them  to  be  good 
for  the  soul.  After  him,  naturalism  eclipsed  the  thesis 
l)lay  for  a  time  ;  the  new  school  of  playwriting  and  play- 
acting owed  much  to  the  novel  of  the  period  ;  it  made 
rather  light  of  the  plot,  even  going  so  far  as  to  replace 
the  acts  by  tableaux,  which  were  slices  of  life  ;  it 
declared  itself  realistic,  meaning  that  it  did  not  shrink 
from  representing  the  commonest  and  the  least  savoury 
sides  of  life  ;  with  all  its  exaggeration  and  weaknesses, 
it  purged  the  theatre  from  much  staginess,  and  the 
dramatic  plot  from  much  artificiality.  It  also  paved  the 
way  to  a  bolder  choice  of  social  themes,  and  renewed 
the  dramatic  outlook  on  the  subject  of  sex,  all  of  which 
changes  made  themselves  felt  when,  after  this  eclipse, 
the  problem  play  reappeared  with  Brieux  and  others. 
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Meanwhile,  by  1880,  Ibsen  had  been  acted  in  France 
;  and,  from  the  first,  violently  criticized  by  Francisqiie 
Sarcey  in  the  name  of  the  piece  bien  faite.  His  thcati'c 
was  bringing  both  a  social  lesson  and  a  new  technique, 
and  even  a  modern  type  of  tragedy  by  turning  to  use  the 
ill-balanced  conflict  between  the  individual  soul  and 
will,  and  the  obscure  social  forces  engendered  by  our 
civilization  ;  the  problems  he  set  upon  the  stage  he 
faced  with  an  almost  unbelievable  mixture  of  emotion 
and  analytical  insight.  He  sacrificed  neither  the  ideas 
nor  the  pathos,  neither  plots  and  situation,  nor  char- 
acters ;  and  he  disclosed  the  poignant  spiritual  dramas 
underlying  the  humdrum  appearance  of  uneventful 
existences.  This  meant,  of  course,  new  stark  realism 
inseparable  from  symbol  ;  a  new  technique  with  a  new 
treatment  of  the  crisis  ;  a  new  form  of  dialogue,  for 
Ibsen's  philosophy  was  not  conveyed  by  sermons,  but  by 
-  the  profound  vibrations  arising  from  commonplace 
remarks.  His  plays,  remarkable  for  their  sombre  intens- 
ity attained  through  exacting  discipline  and  for  their 
arresting  combination  of  the  active  and  the  contempla- 
tive, performed  in  an  atmosphere  of  moral  reprobation 
and  artistic  enthusiasm,  were  to  act  as  an  inspiration  to 
several  countries  of  Western  Europe.  The  symbolist, 
intellectual,  realistic  and  social  dramas,  and  that  of  the 
irngiqiic  quotidien  owe  much  to  Ibsen's  influence,  even 
though  this  was  indirectly  felt  or  yielded  to  unwittingly. 
Neither  Slrindberg,  ^^^th  the  wide  gamut  of  his  genius, 
ranging  from  the  Avcll-made  play  to  the  naturalistic 
play  and  from  misogynic  realism  to  mysticism,  nor 
Bjornsen,  for  all  his  power  allied  with  lucidity,  nor  the 
Russian  dramatists,  exercised  any  comparable  influence. 
The  theatre  libre  in  France,  although  due  primarily  to 
the  go-ahead  spirit  of  some  devoted  pioneers,  experi- 
mentalists and  prospectors  in  drama,  was  connected 
with  the  naturalistic,  the  Ibsenite  and  the  social  theatre 
movements.  It  developed  a  new  school  of  acting,  suited 
to  realistic  plays,  without  ranting,  oratory,  or  elaborate 
scenery,  endeavouring  to  show  life  on  the  stage,  and  to 
make   the  actors    serve    the  work  of  the  playwright.     It 
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gathered  enlightened  audiences  for  dramas  whose 
unconventionality  of  ideas  and  technique  might  not,  at 
the  outset,  have  been  welcomed  by  the  general  public. 
And  it  enriched  the  stage  by  introducing  to  spectators, 
producers,  critics  and  writers,  many  new  and  foreign 
plays  that  might  otherwise  have  long  remained  unknown 
and  therefore  sterile. 


II 


In  England,  after  Sheridan,  the  drama  remained  at  a 
low  level  of  production.  English  playwrights  were  few 
and  their  work  was  uninteresting.  When,  in  1843,  the 
theatre  became  open  to  public  enterprise,  this,  instead  of 
making  for  higher  quality,  rather  confirmed  it  in  its 
insignificance  by  turning  it,  mainly,  into  nothing  belter 
than  a  coarse  form  of  popular  entertainment.  All 
serious  matter  it  studiously  avoided,  contenting  itself 
with  heavy  punning,  laborious  jesting,  and  vulgar  in- 
trigues that  generally  involved  ridiculous  pairs  of  lovers. 
Side  by  side  with  these  farcical  plays,  there  existed 
melodramas  of  the  worst  type,  historical  and  others. 
I'or  this,  the  influence  of  the  French  post-revolution 
plays  and  romantic  dramas  was,  no  doubt,  partly 
responsible.  But  the  defect  laj'  chiefly  in  the  quality  of 
the  public  themselves,  who,  when  they  did  not  go  to  a 
theatre  in  order  to  guffaw  at  some  grotesque  blundering, 
at  least  expected  to  have  their  elemental  emotions 
stirred  bj'  the  crudest  means,  by  which  they  alloAved 
themselves  to  be  carried  awaj^  despite  the  complete  lack 
of  verisimilitude  in  situations  and  characters,  and  the 
absence  of  any  serious  idea.  This  genre  was  long  in 
dying  out,  and  still  flourished  between  the  years  1880 
and  1890  and  even  aftei"\vards,  when  the  Surrey-side 
continued  to  ofTer  to  opprobium  the  wicked  lord  and  the 
vampire-lady. 

During  the  whole  of  that  time,  very  few  serious 
writers  turned  to  the  theatre.  The  dignified  form  of 
fiction  was  the  novel.     The  only  plays  produced,  worthy 
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of  any  notice,  were  those  of  Robertson,  who,  by  choice 
of  chai'acters,  scenic  details,  and  even  seriousness  of 
purpose,  aimed  at  creating  the  illusion  of  life  on  the 
stage.  There  had  always  been  a  realistic  current  in 
English  literature,  and  with  Robertson  and  with  the 
«  cup  and  saucer  comedy  »  of  the  seventies,  this 
realism  coloured  the  drama.  Thanks  to  it,  the  stage  was 
purged  from  some  of  its  theatricality,  stage-production 
showed  definite  improvement,  and  dramatic  literature 
began  to  gain  in  verisimilitude  and  humanity.  The 
inlluence  of  Robertson  was  not  entirely  lost  ;  it  was  to 
show  some  years  later,  even  in  the  plays  of  Pinero  and 
of  Henry  Arthur  .Tones.  But  the  works  of  his  imme- 
diate followers  lacked  vigour  and  literary  quality,  the 
ini[)ctus  given  soon  exhausted  itself,  and  Robertson's 
own  attempt  at  mild  realism  did  not  compete  very 
successfully  \\ath  the  imported  well  constructed,  etTec- 
tive  work,  of  Victorien  Sardou. 

As  for  the  Shakespearian  revival  at  the  hands  of 
Henrj-  Irving,  during  and  after  the  sixties,  it  probably 
suffered  too  from  having  to  appeal  to  a  public  of  farce 
and  melodrama  ;  although  it  helped  to  pick  up  the 
threads  of  a  high  dramatic  tradition,  the  declamatory 
ranting  of  the  Irving  school  was  not  well  calculated  to 
deliver  the  stage  from  its  artificiality. 

Nevertheless,  Robertson  and  Henry  Irving  were  already 
unmistakable  signs  that  the  drama  would  soon  begin  to 
recover  from  the  low  condition  into  which  it  had  fallen. 
And  there  were  others  too,  more  and  more  a])parent  as 
time  went  on,  besides  the  newly  born  taste  for  reality 
and  for  Shakespeare.  The  traditional  French  repertoire 
was  getting  exhausted,  and  the  French  theatre,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  undergoing  profound  changes.  English 
audiences  displayed  less  prejudice  against  presentation 
of  ideas  upon  the  stage  ;  education  laws  played  their  part 
in  bringing  about  this  altered  attitude,  the  general 
movement  of  thought  ventilated  many  topics  which  had 
long  been  forbidden,  and,  under  the  jjressure  of  histor- 
ical development,  people  became  more  widely  conscious 
of  social  ffucstions.     Newspaper  criticism   took   a  more 
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serious  view  of  the  theatre.  Indeed  several  groups  of 
constructive  critics  were  to  follow  one  another  within 
twenty  years,  as  well  as  several  groups  of  play^vrights. 

The  lirst  critics  who  played  an  active  part  in  this  late 
nineteenth  century  renascence  defined  the  reasons  for 
the  decadence  of  the  English  theatre,  and  looked  for 
remedies.  Already  in  1879,  Matthew  Arnold  made  the 
absence  of  some  homogeneous  view  of  life  responsible 
for  the  contemporary  insignificance  of  the  national 
drama.  Sir  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  in  innumerable  lec- 
tures and  articles,  deplored  the  fall  of  spiritual  and 
artistic  interest  that  had  left  the  general  public  nothing 
but  the  ideal  of  the  piece  Men  faite,  or  the  brainless 
enjoyment  of  low  comedy,  bulToonery  and  elaborate 
mounting.  The  French,  he  said,  train  their  actors  and 
value  their  plaj-wrights,  whose  works  do  not  suffer,  like 
ours,  from  a  penuiy  of  ideas,  but  rather  from  an  excess 
of  them.  While  in  England,  he  added,  «  the  great  mass 
«  of  playgoers  have  lost  all  sense  that  the  drama  is  the 
«  art  of  representing  life,  and  go  to  the  theatre  mainly 
«  to  be  awed  by  scenery,  or  to  be  tickled  by  funny 
«  antics  and  songs  and  dances  that  have  no  relation  to 
«  life,  and  merely  provide  a  means  of  wasting  the 
«  evening  in  entertainments  not  far  removed  from 
«  idiocy  »  (1).  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  low  level  of 
laste  was,  besides  laziness  of  mind,  a  form  of  religious 
complex,  which  made  it  repellent  to  many,  to  see  serious 
questions  thrashed  out  in  as  frivolous  a  place  as  a 
theatre  ;  this  puritanical  attitude  was  perpetuated  by 
the  censorship  which,  originally  created  to  deal  with 
l)olilical  attacks  against  Walpole,  had  come  to  exercise 

(1)  «  In  liiijjiaiicl,  we  liave  no  modtrn  di-ania  at  all.  Our  vast 
«  society  is  not  lioinofscneous  enough,  not  sufficiently  unitc<I,  even 
«  any  large  portion  of  it,  in  a  common  view  of  life,  a  common 
«  ideal  callable  of  serving  as  a  liasis  for  a  modern  English 
«  drama.  »  (Matthew  .AnNOi-n,  XlXth  Century  Review,  August 
1879).  The  lines  by  Henry  Arthur  .loncs  appeared  in  The 
I'oiliiiyhllij  Heuiew,  December  1906  («  Corner  Stones  of  Modern 
Diiium  »,  pp.  1086-1087).  Much  more  recently,  in  his  stimulating 
little  boolt  on  dramatic  aesthetics,  «  Dionysos  :  apologie  pour  le 
Tlieulrc  »  (Paris  19;t8),  Pierre  Aimc  Touchard  again  remarked  : 
«  G'cst  unc  loi  incontestable  que  les  p^riodes  de  misc  en  seine 
«  fastucuse  ont  toujours  coincide  avec  les  p<?riodes  de  d^-cndcnee 
«  IhiAtralc.  » 
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a  religious  and  moral  control.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  fad  that  the  stage  was  commercialized  and  the 
drama  consequently  standardized,  that  the  actor-manager 
pandered  to  the  public's  lowest  taste  and  willingly 
accepted  any  play  that  was  likely  to  draw  a  large 
audience  (however  low),  and  to  afford  some  scope  for  a 
slar  performance.  Many  of  these  grievances  were 
voiced  by  IJernard  Shaw  and  by  subsequent  critics  and 
authors  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  as  late  as  190(), 
St.  John  Hankin  still  complained  in  the  «  Fortnightly 
Review  »  that  the  stage  was  sulYering  from  the  narrow- 
ness of  mind  of  two  categories  of  persons,  the  religious 
puritan  and  the  intellectual  puritan  or  prig,  who  both 
considered,  for  different  reasons,  that  a  theatrical 
performance  was  unworthy  of  their  presence.  And 
naturally,  the  producers  were  trying  to  please  the  only 

public  that  came  to  the  playhouse and  that  paid. 

In  short.  Sir  Henry  Arthur  Jones  denounced  seven 
causes  for  the  lamentable  state  of  affairs  which  he  so 
strongly  deplored,  all  of  them  closely  allied.  And  these 
were  :  the  separation  of  drama  from  literature  and  the 
contempt  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  critics,  the  authors, 
and  educated  people  T  its  separation  from  all  other  arts, 
owing  to  which  it  was  denied  any  claim  to  spiritual 
value  ;  the  absence  from  it  of  any  sane,  consistent, 
intelligible  ideas  about  morality  ;'  its  identification  with 
low  classes  of  popular  amusements,  without  any  high 
standards  or  noble  traditions  ;  the  want  of  training- 
schools  for  actors  ;  the  incompetence  of  the  star  perform- 
ers for  whom  plays  were  written  ;  the  managers' 
preference  for  adaptations  of  foreign  plays,  less  expensive 
in  royalties.  In  consequence,  the  critic  defined  as 
follows  the  «  corner-stones  of  the  new  drama  »  :  1)  the 
recognition  of  the  drama  as  the  highest  and  most  difficult 
form  of  literature  ;  2)  the  acknowledged  right  of  the 
dramatist  to  deal  with  the  serious  problems  of  life  ; 
•i)  the  severance  of  the  drama  from  popular  entertain- 
ment ;  4)  the  establishment  of  «  new  relations  »  between 
actors  and  authors.  At  some  other  time  he  described 
the   rdle   of   the    theatre   as   being   to   teach   pleasantly, 
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spontaneously,  the  great  rules  of  life,  or  lo  make  human 
passion  and  character  visible  in  action  ;  insisted  on  the 
vital  importance  of  religious  subjects  ;  protested  againsl 
Ihe  reducing  of  the  drama  to  cheap  trickery  in  the 
handling  of  situations  and  curtains  ;  recommended  the 
publication  of  plays  as  a  safeguard  against  the  production 
of  despicable  rubbish  ;  and  advised  playwrights  to 
remain  in  contact  with  life  and  to  refrain  from  loggini! 
or  boring  their  audiences  (2). 

As  well  as  being  a  critic,  Henry  Arthur  Jones  was  a 
prolific  original  writer  who  composed  some  twenty-live 
plays  in  twenty-six  years.  These,  which  he  called 
«  studies  in  English  life  »,  were  concerned  with  the 
inner  truths  of  existence,  occasionally  facing  very 
difficult  questions  ;  they  displayed  some  genuinely 
realistic  qualities  and,  in  the  dialogue,  touches  of  healthy 
cynicism.  —  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  name  is  generally 
coupled  with  that  of  Pinero,  the  author  of  so  many 
farces,  sentimental  comedies  and  serious  dramas, 
concerned  more  \vith  the  human  heart  than  with  social 
problems.  Pinero  displayed  genuine  feeling  for  his 
women-characters,  who,  according  to  his  own  theories, 
should  be  shown  as  probable  types  in  possible  situations, 
their  sentiments  and  weaknesses  being  magnified  for 
the  stage.  This  author's  cleverly  constructed  dramas, 
direct  and  symmetrical,  appear  endowed  with  real 
power  of  emotion,  partly  due  to  the  very  depth  of  the 
irony  ;  or  sometimes  even,  later  in  his  career,  they  verge 
upon  the  real  theatre  of  ideas.  These  plays,  moreover, 
bristling  with  stage  directions,  made  absolutely  «  actor- 
proof  »,  he  eventually  had  printed.  —  About  the  same 
period,  too,  Mrs  Lyttleton  for  once  steered  clear  of  the 
drama  of  amorous  insignificance  and  essayed  social  and 
economic  questions  with  «  Warp  and  Woof  ».  —  And 
some  poets.  Browning,  Tennyson,  Swinburne,  wrote 
poetic  dramas,  which  were  more  poetry  than  drama  and 


(2)  «  The  lieiiasceiice  of  the  Enyliali  Drama  »  by  Henry  Arthui 
.Jones  (London,  IStt.'S)  :  see  Prefiice  :ind  The  Future  of  the  Englisli 
Drama  (pp.  125-132).  Also  :  «  Corner  Stones  of  Modern  Drama  » 
{The  l-ortniyMly  Review,  December  190C,  pp.  1084-1095). 
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eveiiliially    proved    unactable    or    uninteresting    on    tlie 
stage. 

All  these  attempts  to  link  the  theatre  ^vith  life  on  one 
side,  with  dignified  art  and  literature  on  the  other, 
were  partly  marred  by  timidities,  inadequate  technique, 
or  taithfulness  to  some  of  the  very  traditions  they  sought 
to  combat.  —  «  Warp  and  Woof  »  is,  as  a  propaganda 
play,  inconclusive  through  superficial  and  exaggerated 
treatment.  —  Henry  Arthur  Jones  ()l)jected  to  being 
called  a  realist,  because  he  considered  thai  the  stage  was 
no  place  for  the  display  of  the  ugliness  on  which  those 
attached  to  superficial  «  truthfulness  to  life  »  insisted  ; 
he  shirked  the  logical  denouements  of  his  plays,  always 
preferring  milk-and-water  conclusions,  and  he  never 
squarely  faced  the  prolilem  of  sex,  always  obscuring  it 
with  a  How  of  cheap  sentimentality.  —  Pinero,  too, 
lacked  philosophical  as  well  as  psychological  breadth^ 
and  disliked  too  brutal  conclusions.  —  Both,  on  the 
other  hand,  showed  traces  of  exploded  methods,  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  spoilt  by  the  earlier  writing  of  melodrama, 
in  the  embryonic  crudeness  of  his  tangle  of  styles  and 
themes  ;  Pinero,  in  the  exaggerations  of  sentiment, 
stagey  heaviness  of  dialogue,  conventional,  uneconomical 
technique  partial  to  big  efi'ects  lengthily  prepared,  to 
forced  situations  and  to  the  antiquated  devices  of  the 
piece  bien  faite.  All,  moreover,  still  wrote  for  stars  and 
actor-managers,  and,  at  the  same  time  as  they  dejilored 
it,  submitted  to  the  commercialism  which  they  elsewhere 
denounced. 

Among  this  first  generation  of  critics  and  playwrights, 

1  we  hardly  ever    find  both    interesting  dramatic    art  and 

I   interesting    ideas    united    in    any    one    piece    of    work. 

Moreover,  for  all  their  call  for  new  drama,  these  writers 

were    lacking    in  the  spirit    of    experimentation    and    of 

real  iconoclasm.     The  foreign   influences    at   work  upon 

'  them,    along   with  that    of  the  traditional  British  melo- 

:  drama,  were  those  of  the  piece  bien  faite  and  the  piece 

morale.     But    the    new    team    that    stands    on    the    very 

threshold  of  the  twentieth  century  repudiates  cant  and 

technical    conformity.     Its  members    arc  inspired   with 
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Ihe  llame  of  rebellion  on  behall  of  the  individual  against 
society,  on  behalf  of  independent  art  against  commer- 
cialism and  moral  interdictions,  on  behalf  of  life  itself 
and  truth,  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  against  false  ethical 
and  aesthetic  values,  and  false  sentimentahly.  Their 
•work  is  socially  minded,  and,  moreover,  they  do  not 
consider  the  problem  of  means  and  technique  apart  from 
the  problem  of  purpose  :  unwilling  as  they  are  both  to 
put  new  wine  into  old  bottles  and  to  manufacture  new 
bottles  merely  for  old  wine,  however  mellowed  by  time, 
to  be  poured  into  them.  They  soon  need  no  longer  fight 
to  raise  the  drama  from  among  the  lower  forms  of 
popular  amusement,  although  intelleclual  snobs  persist 
in  despising  it  ;  but  they  have  still  to  free  it  from  some 
of  the  same  obstacles  that  confronted  Henry  Arthur 
Jones  and  Pinero  :  the  actor-manager  and  the  long-run 
system,  the  institution  of  the  censorship,  and  the  public's 
prejudice  against  some  problems  of  life  being  openly 
discussed  on  the  stage  (3).  In  them  are  manifest  the 
influences  of  the  French  naturalist  drama,  social  drama 


(3)  See  :  «  ruiitanism  ami  Ihe  English  Stage  »  by  St.  John 
IlANKiN  (The  Fortnightly  Review,  December  1906,  pp.  1055-1065). 
.Also  «  Drama  and  Life  »  par  A.  B.  Walklev  (London,  1907)  : 
Modern     English    and    French   Drama,     some   French   and   English 

plays.    Laws    of    (Change,   etc Galsworthy   himself  wi'ote   in   a 

letter   to   Mr.   Kenneth   Andrews    (Deceml)cr   30,    1922)  :    «  I    never 

«  had  any  apprentice  years till,   in  February  and   March  1906, 

«  I  wrote  The  Silver  Box,  being  at  the  time  in  a  mood  of  revolt  at 
«  the  artificiality  of  such  plays  as  I  had  seen...  »  and  in  a  letter 
to  Dr  Sadasiva  Aiyar  (August  23,  1925)  :  «  My  dramatic  invasion, 
«  and  the  form  of  it,  was  dictated  rather  by  revolt  at  the  artificial 
«  nature  of  the  English  play  of  that  period  and  by  a  resolute 
«  intention  to  present  real  life  on  the  stage  ».  On  the  other 
hand,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  1907-1909  crusade  against 
censorship,  published  a  pamphlet  :  «  A  Justi/ication  of  the 
Censorship  of  I'laijs  »  (when  Bernard  Shaw's  «  Blanco  I'osnet  » 
was  censored  on  the  eve  of  production),  and  declared  in  his 
evidence  when  he  appeared  as  a  witness  before  a  I'arliamentarj' 
Committee  which  had  met  in  order  to  consider  the  matter  :  «  .....I 
«  have  also  to  state  that  I  have  read  the  plays  »  (censored  or 
warned  off  by  the  Censor)  «  The  CEdipus  Hex  (Sophocles)  ;  The 
Ccnci  (Shelley)  ;  Monna  Vanna  (.M.-eterlinck)  ;  Ghosts  (Ibsen)  ; 
.Maternitr?  (Brieux)  ;  The  tlu-ec  Daughters  of  M.  Dupont  (Brieux)  ; 
Mrs  Warren"s  Profession  (Shaw)  ;  Waste  (Barker)  ;  The  Breaking 
Point  (Garnett)  ;  Bethlehem  (Housman)  s>.  The  whole  campaign, 
like  several  others  started  before  against  the  censorship,  had  no 
practical  result,  See  :  «  The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Galsworthy  » 
by  H.  V.  Mabbot  (London,  1935),  pp.  789,  793,  216-7. 
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and  symbolist  movement,  that  of  the  Theatre  Libre 
movement,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Scandinavian  and 
liussian  playwrights. 

Whilst  Henry  Arthur  Jones  and  Pinero  were  asking 
for  the  rise  of  a  national  drama,  the  new  group,  inspired 
by  Antoine's  example  in  Paris,  gravitated  round  various 
attempts,  many  of  which  were  successful,  to  establish 
some  scenes  a  cote,  free  from  commercial,  official  and 
puritanical  tyranny.  They  were  helped  in  this  by  the 
efforts  of  enthusiastic  amateurs,  actors  and  producers, 
gathered  in  dramatic  societies  and  Sunday  societies  (to 
fight  the  censorship),  repertory  theatres  (to  fight  the 
long-run  system),  and  lillle  theatres  (experimental)  :  all 
of  which  served  to  lengthen  the  list  of  interesting  foreign 
plays  shown  in  England,  tempted  the  regular  managers 
out  of  the  beaten  track  to  explore  farther  afield,  and 
promoted  the  writing  of  new,  original  Bristish  dramas. 
,  In  addition  to  these,  the  Irish  Theatre  of  Dublin  must 
not  be  overlooked. 

The  first  practical  effect  of  the  new  drama  movement 
was  the  creation  of  Grein's  Independent  Theatre,  which 
lasted  from  1891  to  18'J7,  and  antagonized  many  by  the 
nature  of  the  plays  it  protluced  :  Grein  claimed  for  a 
time  the  honour  of  being  the  best-hated  man  in  London. 
The  Stage  Society  (1899-1917),  a  repertory  company, 
continued  the  Independent  Theatre's  task  of  pioneering 
and  experimenting.  The  society  owned  no  house  of  its 
own,  and  the  firsl  of  the  twenty-six  new  plays  which  it 
ventured  to  i)ut  on  was  performed  in  1899  at  the 
Royalty  ;  by  1907  it  had  become  prosperous  and  really 
inlluential.  Also,  in  1904,  the  Court  Theatre  had  begun 
'  its  career  under  Vedrenne  and  Granville  Barker,  the 
latter  having  already  written  and  acted  for  the  Stage 
Society  since  1899.  Intending  to  compete  with  the 
commercial  playhouses,  and  to  act  as  a  corrective  to  the 
long-run  system.  Ibis  management  produced  with  finan- 
cial success  twenty-five  plays  withhi  two  years,  an 
achievement  made  possible  by  a  daring  go-ahead  spirit, 
genuine  team  work  on  the  part  of  good  actors,  and 
simple  mounting  involving  little  expense.     When  he  left 

D2. 
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the  Coiiil  Theatre,  Granville  Barker  went  to  the  Savoy, 
to  which  he  gave  a  fresh  impetus.  Since  that  time,  the 
enterprises  of  the  New  Theatre  movement  have  heen 
many,  and  frequently  successful. 

All  these  newly  launched  theatrical  ventures  ran,  as 
a  rule,  a  double  danger.  One  was  that  of  merely 
specializing  in  the  production  of  foreign  works  :  this 
menace  was  lessened  after  George  Moore  had  written, 
■^  for  a  wager,  «  The  Strike  at  Arlingford  »,  and  Bernard 
Shaw  had,  in  1893,  resumed  -ind  happily  brought  to  a 
conclusion  for  Grein's  theatre  the  discarded  manuscript 
of  «  Widowers'  Houses  ».  The  other  was  that  of  falling 
under  the  complete  inlluence  of  Bernard  Shaw  himself 
and  sacrificing  genuine  technical  experiments  to  social 
and  socialistic  purposes  ;  this  too  was  avoided  when 
more  and  more  writers  rallied  round  the  movement, 
bringing  to  it  their  various  and  varied  contributions. 
The  interesting  phalanx  was,  in  the  main,  initially  made 
up  of  Ibsenites,  both  critics  and  playAvrights  ;  it  included 
Whitley,  William  Archer,  Edmund  Gosse,  Beerbohm 
Tree,  Bernard  Shaw,  etc.,  and,  of  course,  Granville 
iBarker.  It  will  be  remembered  that  William  Archer  and 
Edmund  Gosse  had  a  most  decisive  influence  in  intro- 
jducing  Ibsen  to  the  English  |)ublic  in  the  early  nineties, 
/and  G.  B.  Shaw  in  drawing  the  lesson  of  this  work  in  his 
«  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism  »  (4). 

Ibsen  acted  in  England  as  a  stimulus  rather  than  as 
an  example  for  servile  imitation.  While  the  Irish 
dramatists  achieved  a  hai)py  synthesis  of  realism,  sym- 
bolism   and    poetry,    the   English,    save   for    a    few  Aery 

(4)  Kdmund  Gosse  :  «  Sliiilies  in  the  J.ili'rature  nf  Northern 
Europe  »,  1879.  G.  15.  Shaw  :  «  The  Qiiinlessence  of  Ibsenism  », 
1891.  Henry  Aitliui-  .Ionks  :  «  The  Renascence  of  the  English 
Drama  »,  1895.  William  .AnciiEii  .ind  Granville  Bahkeh  :  «  A 
National  'Theatre,  Scheme  and  Eslimales  »,  1907.  \.  \i.  Walkley  : 
«  Drama  and  Life  »,  1907.  About  tliis  question  and  wliat  follows, 
sec  also  i:  The  English  Slaije  of  Tu-daij  »  by  Marco  UonsA  (Lon- 
don, 1908),  a  very  uneven  piece  of  historical  criticism,  —  and,  a 
nuicli  more  sul)stantial  study  and  higher  achievement,  ending 
with  a  gotid  bibliographical  list,  «  Le  Court  Theatre  (190'i-191'i)  et 
Vivohition  dii  theatre  anglais  contempurain  »  by  Irving  Zlckeh 
(I'aris,  19.S1).  «  J  he  Independent  Theatre  in  Europe  from  1S87  to 
the  I'resent  »  by  .\nna  Irene  Miller  (New-York,  1931),  is  a 
valuable  work,  containing  a  very  comprehensive,  up  to  date 
bibliography  on  the  whole  question. 
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lileiary  dramas  such  as  those  of  Stephen  Phillips  and 
Thomas  Hardy,  frequently  wrote  for  a  delinite  social 
purpose  and  appealed  by  choice  to  intelligence  and 
thought.  In  reaction  against  pure  sentimentalism,  they 
stuck  to  realism,  at  least  for  some  years,  and  to  their 
minds  realism  meant  the  acceptance  for  art-representa- 
tion of  both  the  unpleasant  and  more  ordinary  aspects 
of  life.  Hence  a  not  infrequent  tone  of  pessimism, 
despairing  and  cynical,  and  the  placing  on  the  stage  of 
everyday  life-like  characters,  whose  inmost  depths  were 
probed  and  analysed,  rather  than  of  superhuman  figures 
and  strained  situations.  Along  with  this,  they  made  a 
systematic  study  of  drama,  rejecting  many  time- 
liououred  authorities  and  conventions.  They  shook  off 
tlie  Aristotelian  discipline  and,  in  particular,  all  pretence 
of  respecting  the  law  of  external  unity  :  nearly  professing 
that  genius  stood  above  all  laws  and  ought  to  manifest 
itself  in  total  liberty.  They  departed  from  the  tradition 
of  the  noble  hero  and  romantic  love  story  with  the 
happy  ending  ;  Ihey  renounced  much  of  the  old  trickery, 
formal  expositions  and  cheap,  heavy  eflects,  and  also,  in 
many  instances,  the  strong  denouements  so  absurdly 
aiiilicial  in  view  of  the  continuity  and  apparent  insigni- 
ficance of  life's  physical  events.  On  the  stage  itself  the 
star  was  replaced  by  a  homogeneous  set  of  players 
with  well-balanced  parts,  who  put  themselves  at  the 
service  of  Ihe  play,  acting  as  much  as  talking,  natural  in 
gesture  and  words,  moving  amidst  simple  mountings, 
and  without  much  leaning  towards  spectacular  tableaux. 
Except  for  Pinero,  Barrie,  and  a  very  few  others,  all 
of  the  playwrights  who  enjoyed  some  fame  in  the  first 
years  of  the  twentieth  century  were  or  had  been 
connected  with  this  new-theatre  movement  ;  so  were 
Alfred  Sulro,  who,  after  translating  Maeterlinck,  became 
spoilt  by  commercialism  ;  Oscar  Wilde,  whose  hedonism 
and  cynical  humour  contributed  so  much  towards  ridding 
the  drama  of  cani  and  sham  sentimentality,  as  well  as 
lightening  comedy  dialogue  ;  St.  John  Hankin,  pure  of 
propagandist  intentions,  a  master  of  the  intellectual 
analysis  of  human  motives.  When  a  reaction  had  set  in 
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against  exlreine  realism,  several  among  the  early  writers 
of  the  group  (Shaw  with  «  Androclcs  »,  Granville  Barker 
with  his  farce  «  Rocgoco  »,  Galsworthy  with  «  The 
Little  Dream  >  and  «  The  Pigeon  »),  turned  towards  the 
imaginative  play,  so  delightfully  handled  by  thai 
'  charming  and  delicate  artist,  James  Barrie.  Among  the 
first,  in  importance  as  well  as  in  time,  stood  the  pioneers 
Bernard  Shaw  and  Granville  Barker.  Shaw  the  dra- 
matic critic  and,  in  his  ))lays,  the  life  critic,  proved  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  theory  of  I'art  pour  la  vie,  and 
his  dramas  appear  to  be  conceived  for  propaganda  and 
inspired  by  socialistic  ideas.  With  him,  technique 
comes  definitelj',  and  increasingly  so  as  time  goes  on, 
second  to  purpose  ;  realistic  and  argumentative,  liis 
work  is  a  continuous  protest  against  the  ideal  of  the 
piece  bien  faite  ;  intelligence  and  satire  replace  senti- 
ment, and  nothing  could  be  more  negative  of  emotion 
than  the  paradoxical  altitude  here  systematically  adopted. 
The  message  is  delivered  too  clearly,  and  fully  discussed 
and  enlarged  upon  in  inexhaustible  wrangling  ;  but  for 
a  few  exceptions  like  «  The  I^evil's  Disciple  »,  the 
incidents  arc  rare,  and  what  incidents  there  are,  appear 
in  simple  anecdotic  succession,  while  the  characters 
stand  transparently  as  specimens,  not  as  substantial 
individuals  ;  the  author's  personality  is  forcibly  intruded 
upon  us,  in  long  prefaces  and  stage  directions,  as  well  as 
in  the  speeches  of  the  dramatis  per.sonw.  As  play 
succeeds  play,  this  propensity  is  more  and  more  provoca- 
tively indulged  in,  until  all  pretention  to  dramatic 
structure  and  dramatic  division  into  acts  is  forsaken  ; 
the  dialogue  develops  into  a  How  of  argumentative 
speeches,  from  which  conclusions  themselves  are  left 
out,  and  the  l)!ay  becomes  a  postscript  to  the  preface. 
I'^mphatically  this  kind  of  drama  soon  grew  to  be  more 
suitable  for  reading  than  for  acting  ;  which  in  no  wise 
means  that  it  does  not  make  good  reading  and  did  not 
exercise  an  enormous  influence. 

Granville  Barker,  on  the  contrary,  for  all  his  intellec- 
tual attitude,  wrote  first  and  foremost  for  the  stage,  in 
simple  unalfeclcd  language,  realistic  and  suited   to  the 
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idiosynci-acies  of  well  analyzed  characters.  The  ideas 
and  the  theme  at  the  root  of  the  play  are  broad  enough 
to  pertain  to  philosophy  rather  than  social  propaganda  : 
Ihcy  are  implied  in  a  general  atmosjjhere  of  emotion,  not 
expressed  in  so  many^  words  ;  and  the  unity  is  one  of 
tone,  style  and  motif.  Some  innovations  in  technique, 
together  -with  the  tragic  breadth  of  emotion,  sombre 
atmospheric  qualities,  and  gradual  development  of 
human  persons,  lend  additional  interest  to  these  dramas. 
And  the  sobriety  of  elfects,  the  quiet  denouements,  arc 
calculated  to  produce  an  impression  of  great  art.  As  a 
jjlaywrighl  as  well  as  a  producer,  Granville  Barker  could 
be  an  inspiring  force. 

Such    were    the    writers   with    whom,    as  a  dramatist, 
Galsworthy    was    connected.     His    «   Silver    Box  »    was 

J  first  staged  at  the  Court  Theatre  in  1906,  and  hailed  as  a 
very  line  product  of  the  new  school  of  drama.  In  1908 
«  .Joy  »  was  staged  at  the  Savoy  and  «  Strife  »  at  the 
Queen's,  both  under  the  Granville  Barker  management, 
and  in  1910  «  Justice  »  was  performed  at  the  Duke  of 
York's,  under  Charles  Frohman,  and  later,  again,  under 
Granville  Barker.  Very  soon,  moreover,  Galsworthy's 
plays  were  to  figure  among  those  that  crossed  the 
Atlantic    and    appeared    on  the  stages    of  the  American 

^  advanced  theatre. 


Ill 


The  literary  career  of  .John  Galsworthy  may  be  said  to 
have  had  its  beginning  in  front  of  the  railway  bookstall 
at  the  Paris  Gare  dii  Nord  in  the  Easter  week  of  1895. 
For  it  was  there,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with 
the  lady  who  was  later  to  become  his  wife,  that  she 
suggested  to  him  that  he  ought  to  write,  since  he  had  all 
the    makings    of    a    literary   artist  (5).     But    for    such  a 


(."))  See  .Mahhot  :  «  The  Life  anil  Letters  of  John  Giilswoilhy  » 
fp.  101;  :  «  It  W.TS  at  the  Gare  du  Nord  in  Kastcr  Week  1895,  before 
«  a  bookstall,  where  he  was  seeing  Ada  and  her  mother  off,  Ada 
«  asked   "  Why   don't   you    write  ?     You're  just    the   person  ".  » 
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suggestion,  Irom  someone  who  had  considerable 
influence  over  him,  we  wonder  whether  Galswortliy's 
lalenl  would  ever  have  developed  ;  he  did  not  come  of  a 
literary  or  artistic  stock  and  there  had  been  nolhini; 
very  much  in  his  earlier  years  leading  one  to  suspect  a 
youthful  genius  for  letters.  Galsworthy  was  twenty- 
eight  at  the  time  he  began  to  think  of  writing,  and  until 
then  had  led  the  ordinary  normal  life  of  a  young  man 
coming  from  a  sound  upper  middle-class  family.  He 
had  been  at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  and  had  done  all  the 
correct  things  in  the  way  of  games  and  sport  that  correct 
young  men  of  upper .  middle-class  English  families 
usually  do.  His  home  life  had  been  untroubled,  his 
school  and  college  days  healthy  and  cheerful  ;  he  had 
been  an  eminently  satisfactory  student,  a  little  serious- 
minded  perhaps,  and  with  a  high  sense  of  responsi- 
bility ((i),  but  there  had  been  no  marked  brilliancy  to 
single  him  out  from  among  his  fellows  and  to  give  rise 
to  uneasy  qualms  in  the  minds  of  his  superiors.  In  later 
years  his  own  advice  to  aspiring  authors  was  emj)ha- 
tically  that  they  should  not  begin  too  young  —  live  first, 
then  write  (7).  That  enrichment  of  his  emotional  and 
spiritual  being  that  can  only  come  with  personal  and 
intimate  experience  of  life  is,  he  maintained,  the  essential 


(ti)  .Miirrot,  hasiiii;'  described  llic  d;iys  ill  lliirrow  ioj).  cil., 
pp.  37-47),  proceeds  to  drsnv  a  porhait  iif  GalswDrtliy  as  an  Oxford 
student  (pp.  .')9-07'),  siUnt,  reserved,  rather  superior,  even  slightly 
cynical,  the  man  of  a  small  circle,  gifted  with  a  sense  of  humoiir  ; 
in  fact  (pp.  .^O-tiD")  :  «  succinctly  outlined  in  the  oijcning  lines  of 
«  A  Sad  Affair  :  "  An  aimiable  yoidh  of  fair  scholarship  and 
«  athletic  altainnnnls,  and  more  susceptible  to  emotions,  aesthetic 
«  and  otherwise,  than  most  young  barbarians,  he  went  up  a  little 
«  intoxicated  on  the  novels  of  Whyte  Melville.  From  continually 
«  reading  al)out  whiskered  dandies,  garbed  to  perfection  anil 
«  imperlurbably  stoical  in  the  trying  circumstances  of  debt  and 
«  discomfiture,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  be  whiskered 
«  and  unnnjved  by  fortune  was  quite  the  ultimate  hope  of 
«  existence.  There  was  something  not  altogether  ignoble  at  the 
«   back  of  this  creed  ".  » 

(7)  In  1924,  fialsworthy  having  reviewed,  in  «  The  Triad  »,  the 
ye.-irs  of  his  life  fiom  18!).)  to  190."),  concludes  that  vwn  at  twenty- 
eight  he  was  loo  young  to  begin  writing  :  «  To  begin  voung  is  a 
mistake.     Live    first,    write    aflerAvards  ».     Again     and"  again     he 

insisted    upon    it.     Sec   MAunoT,  o/i.  rit.,    pp.  1,S7,  .').'>.'>,  778,    etc 

Also  :  «  John  CalsiixirUti/  ;  Ic  Knniciiirier  ».  by  Ed.  Olyot  fl'aris, 
1!»;i.')i,  pp.   If)2  and  following.  '     " 
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equipment  of  any  writer  who  is  to  prove  worthy  of  the 
name.  Galsworthy  held  the  opinion  that  he  himself 
was  too  raw  when  he  began,  and  allowing  even  for  the 
improved  technique  which  follows  years  of  appren- 
ticeship, the  superiority  of  his  later  work  —  after  the 
trying  years  between  1895  and  1904  —  bears  out  this 
belief. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  conversation  at  the  Paris 
railway  station  probably  came  at  the  right  psychological 
moment  as  far  as  Galsworthy  personally  was  concernetl. 
The  seed  fell  on  soil  well  suited  to  receive  it,  soil  which 
was  waiting,  as  it  were,  for  seed  to  be  sown.  For  the 
idea  of  writing  provided  him  with  two  things  of  which 
he  stood  in  dire  need  at  the  time  —  a  purpose  and  an 
outlet.  Hitherto,  his  life  had  been  the  easy,  rather 
aimless  existence  of  a  young  man  who  has  no  need  to 
worry  very  greatly  about  material  things,  nor  had  he 
been  possessed  by  any  absorbing  passion,  either  for 
leading  forlorn  hopes  or  exploring  polar  regions.  Then 
came  his  friendship  with  Mrs  Ada  Galsworthy  and  the 
unhappy  years  before  their  marriage  became  possible. 
Here  indeed  was  the  absorbing  passion,  but  it  was  to  be 
for  long  a  frustrated  one.  Had  circumstances  fallen  out 
otherwise,  Galsworthy  might  never  perhaps  have  become 
a  writer,  and  in  any  case  it  is  more  than  a  probability 
that  the  «  Forsyte  Saga  »  would  never  have  seen  the 
light  of  day. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  once  the  idea  took  root  in  his  mind,  he 
set  about  fitting  himself  for  a  writer's  career  with 
singular  steadfastness.  In  after  years  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  writing  was  a  profession  which  almost 
anyone  could  master  in  time,  providing  he  had  sufficient 
perseverance  to  stick  at  it  for  long  enough  (8).  At  the 
same  time,  one  feels  that  allowance  must  be  made,  in 


(8)  He  cvfn  went  as  far  as  denyint;  the  importance  of  all 
teclini(|ue.  In  (he  abovc-nicntioneci  summary  of  past  years  (sec 
preceding  note)  he  also  wrote  :  «  Some  writers  at  least  arc  not 
«  horn...  He  who  is  determined  to  write  and  has  the  grit  to  see 
«  the  job  through  can  get  there  in  time...  »  In  a  discussion  with 
.lames  lioyd,  he  declared  that  «  he  considered  too  much  attention 
«  was  i)aid  l)y  young  authors  to  technique  »  (MAnnoT,  p.  565). 
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Ihis  rather  sweeping  slalenient,  lor  Ihe  modesly  ol  its 
author,  for  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  most  fervent 
will-to-write,  coupled  with  the  utmost  determination  and 
doggedness,  will  sullice  in  themselves  alone  to  produce 
the  complete  writer.  Doubtless  in  Galsworthy  the 
predisposition  and  talent  were  already  there,  though 
latent,  when  he  set  himself  with  so  much  earnestness  to 
attain  the  mastery  of  his  art.  From  the  beginning  until 
the  end  of  his  career,  his  uullagging  industry  and 
painstaking  scrupulousness  of  detail  never  relaxed  ;  his 
manuscripts  were  revised  again  and  again,  whole  books 
were  rewritten,  not  once  but  many  times  (9)  ;  the 
dominant  note  in  all  his  work  is  its  unswerving  sincerity, 
not  only  artistically,  but  even  doAvn  to  very  minor 
])racti<"al  details  (10).  If  genius  be  the  infinite  capacity 
for  taking  pains,  Galsworthy's  right  to  be  ranked  as  a 
genius  cannot  be  disputed. 

His   first   book   was  published    in    1897.     «  I'^roin    the 


('.)J  For  inslanci.',  «  The  Isliiiid  Pharisees  »  was  wrilteii  three 
limes  over.  (Sec  Makiiot,  p.  1S3).  By  tlie  end  of  1911,  the  eleventh 
revision  of  «  The  Fugitive  »  and  the  seventh  revision  of  «  Tile 
Pigeon   »   --Aerc  eonii)leted.  (M.MtiiOT,  p.  ,'!1()). 

(10)  His  whole  eorrespondence  is  a  proof  of  Ihis  «  professional  » 
consciencionsness.  (lalsworthy  was  fortunate  in  havinj^  e.\eellenl 
friends,  enlisjhleiied,  nngriul(,'in«  and  lueid.  Their  eriticisms  must 
have  proved  invaluahle  to  him  ;  how  niueh  did  he  owe  to  such 
eorrespondcnls  as  Kdward  fjarnett  and  Professor  Cjilherl  Murray 
wlio  spared  no  trouhle  In  diseussinfi  his  work  with  him,  and 
winnin;,'  hin)  over  to  their  view  if  they  deemed  he  had  heen 
mistaken  in  some  imidenl  of  a  plot  or  in  some  |)ieee  of  dialogue  ? 
He  himself  was  most  anienahle  to  sueli  advice,  and,  for  liis  own 
part,  neglected  no  detail,  however  trifling.  His  writing  of 
«  Justice  »  was  preceded  l>y  numerous  visits  to  prisons  and 
careful  studying  of  the  prohlem  of  solitary  confinemenl  (M.Miiurr, 
pp.  2J8-2.)1).  When  proposing  to  end  «  The  Fugitive  »  wilii 
Clare's  suicide,  he  consulted  his  doctor  as  to  the  uses  and  eflccts 
of  certain  poisons  (Makiiot,  p.  'MO).  In  a  letter  written  in  Ajjril, 
31110,  lie  gratefully  acknowledged  some  technical  inaccuracies  in 
«  Justice   »   to   a   correspondent    who   had   written   to   him    ahout   it, 

assuring  him  that   «  distrusting  my  own  knowledge I   put   my 

«  second  act  hefore  a  lawyei-  with  great  knowledge  ;  nnfortunatelv 
«  he  omitted  to  call  my  atlention  to  those  points.  I  shall  go 
«  doAvn  this  very  morning  and  remedy  the  (irst  and  third  of  vour 
!<  points...  »  (Mmiuot.  p.  'ifi.'S).  On  "June  11,  1924,  he  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Hev.  John  Hedley,  and,  not  without  a  touch  of  gentle 
ii'ony,  promises  to  change  the  name  of  «  Confucius  »  to  «  Chinese 
dog  »  in  the  rest  of  Ihe  «  While  .Monkey  »  serial,  lest  this 
irreverent  naming  of  I'lenr  Mont's  pekinesc  niighl  hurl  the  feelings 
of  some  Chinese  reader  (MAiinor,  p.  .')17). 
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Four  Winds  »,  a  collection  of  len  stories,  nuunly 
consisted  of  recollections  of  his  travels,  though  one 
among  them  springs  directly  from  the  intimate  personal 
experience  of  the  author.  This  book  was  to  he  followed 
in  1898  by  «  Jocelyn  »,  by  «  Villa  Rubein  »  in  1900, 
«  A  Man  of  Devon  »  in  IMl,  and  «  Island  Pharisees  » 
in  1904.  With  «  The  Man  of  Property  »  in  1906 
Clalsworthy  was  definitely  established  in  the  front  rank 
of  contemporary  English  novelists,  and  the  same  year 
saw  the  writing  and  production  of  «   The  Silver  Box   ». 

Although  «  The  Silver  Box  »  was  his  first  completed 
drama,  it  was  not  quite  the  author's  first  use  of  the 
dramatic  medium.  As  far  back  as  1901  he  had  begun 
work  on  a  play  to  be  called  «  The  Civilised  »,  but  the 
])roject  had  to  be  abandoned,  for  the  field  he  was 
attempting  to  cover  was  loo  vast  for  the  restricted  limits 
of  a  tlrama.  Against  a  background  of  social  satire,  the 
main  theme  was  the  tragedy  of  a  marriage  made 
unhapj)v  by  incompatibility  of  temperaments  --  the 
very  stuff  indeed  of  which  the  main  fabric  of 
(ialsworthian  literature  was  subsequently  to  be  woven. 
After  repeated  revising  and  re-drafting,  Galsworthy 
])robably  came  to  see  that  he  was  trying  to  put  too  many 
eggs  into  one  basket,  that  no  actable  play  could  support 
the  weight  of  all  he  wanted  to  convey  ;  anyhow,  «  The 
Civilised  »  was  put  aside,  and  we  have  instead  the  two 
novels,  «  The  Island  Pharisees  »  and  «  The  Man  of 
Property  »,  which  contain  much  of  its  substance  ; 
ill  1910  the  theme  of  the  unhapjjy  marriage  was  to  be 
taiicn  uj)  again  in  -<   The  I-'ugitive   ». 

But  for  this  single  exception,  Galsworthy,  until  19()(), 
had  written  nothing  for  the  stage  ;  he  had  made  no 
study  of  dramatic  lechni(|ue  and  of  the  complicated 
exigencies  of  the  theatre,  nor  was  he  even  a  very  ardent 
|)laygoer.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Kenneth  Andrews  he 
makes  this  very  clear  :  «  I  never  had  any  ap[)renfice 
«  years,  I  never  had  anything  at  all  to  do  with  tilt- 
's:  theatre  till  —  in  February  anri  March  lOOti  ^     I  wrote 

«   "The   Silver  Box" You   imply  very   kindly   that    I 

«   am  a  master  of  stage-craft.     I'm  sure  I  don't  know  if 
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«  that's  true,  but,  if  it  is,  I  have  gradually  muddled  out 
«  a  mastery  for  myself.  I  am  in  no  sense  a  student  of 
«  drama,  nor  a  great  playgoer...  »  (11).  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  conceive,  however,  that  when  Galsworthy  did  go  to 
a  theatre,  very  little  would  escape  him,  either  in  the 
conduct  of  the  play,  or  in  the  reactions  of  the  audience. 
With  the  artist's  sensitiveness  to  atmosphere,  he  would 
instinctively  appraise  the  responsiveness  of  the  public  to 
a  given  situation,  would,  so  to  s))eak,  have  his  finger  on 
its  pulse,  while,  with  his  quickened  powers  of  observation, 
he  would  seize  and  appreciate  at  their  just  value  many 
of  the  finer  subtleties  of  stage-craft  liable  to  be  lost 
upon  the  average  i)laygoer  who,  to  use  his  own  time- 
honoured  phrase,  only  goes  to  the  theatre  to  be 
amused  (12). 

In  constant  intercourse  with  men  like  Barrie,  Granville 
Barker  and  Shaw,  who,  as  we  have  menlioned,  were 
campaigning  for  a  revival  of  the  English  drama  and  a 
cleansing  of  the  theatrical  Augean  slables,  Galsworthy 
wanted  a  higher  standard  of  drama  and  acting  in 
England,  with  serious  dramatic  criticism  to  stimulate 
both  playwrights  and  actors.  Then,  towards  the  end  of 
1905,  Edward  Garnett  suggested  his  writing  a  play  for 
the  Vedrenne-Barker  management,  which  was  at  the 
time  making  history  in  London  ;  but  Galsworthy,  who 
was  finding  himself  increasingly  at  home  in  the  novel, 
was  reluctant  to  desert  this  form  of  fiction,  so  that 
Garnett's  proposal  was  rejected.  Or,  at  any  rate, 
matters  went  no  further  for  the  moment,  but  Galsworthy 
must  —  perhaps  subconsciously  -  -  have  dallied  with  the 
idea  until  it  possessed  him,  for  a  very  little  later,  in 
February  190(),  he  started  on  «  The  Silver  Box  », 
completing  it  within  six  weeks.  It  was  promptly 
accepted  and  the  following  September  saw  it  produced 
at  the  Court  Theatre.     The  author  himself  said  that  in 

(11)  DiTOMibti-   10,   192U.  (Mahhot,   pp.   790-791). 

(12)  (ialsworlliv  sceiiis  to  have  been  conscious  of  such  ability  ; 
on  July  IM,  190.'),' he  writes  to  Kd.  (lanietl  :  «  Heard  from  Conrad. 
«  Shaw  seems  to  have  endorsed  his  play.  AVhy  don't  you  spur 
«  the  Speaker  to  consistent  dramatic  criticism,  and  to  ({'^'i"fi  tlK^ 
«  post  to  you  and  nic  ?  I  believe  we  could  make  them  sit  up, 
'i  iiutliors  and  .Tctors.     How  is  your  play  ?  »  (MAniioi.  p.  179). 
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writing  his  play  lie  was  actuated  by  the  desire  to  give 
the  tlieatie-going  public  sometliing  rather  J)etter  than  the 
lamentable  Tare  then  pretty  generally  olTered  to  it,  and 
the  suddenness  with  which  «  The  Silver  Box  »  was 
begun  and  finished  tempts  one  to  indulge  in  the  fancy 
jjicture  of  Galsworthy  sitting  down  at  his  desk  in  a 
heallliy  fit  of  exasperation,  determined  to  try  and  clear 
up  a  stale  of  affairs  that  had  gone  on  much  too  long  and 
must  now  be  put  an  end  to. 

Once  he  was  launched  on  the  double  career  of  novelist 
and  ))laywright,  his  activity  was  enormous  ;  novels, 
plays  and  critical  studies  were  poured  forth  in  a  broad, 
rich  stream  ;  before  one  work  was  fully  completed,  he 
was  already  fashioning  and  trimming  another  idea  into 
shape.  In  1920,  for  instance,  while  he  was  on  his 
American  tour,  the  play  «  Windows  »  was  written  and 
I  he  greater  part  of  another,  «,  A  Family  Man  »,  as  well  as 
the  little  sketch  «  Punch  and  Go  ».  Speaking  of  l'J09.  a 
particularly  prolific  year,  Marrol  says  :  «  He  was 
<■<   working    quickly    and    variedly  indeed  ideas  were 

«  coming  to  him  faster  than  he  could  work  them  out. 
'i  After  the  appearance  of  "  Fraternity  "  and  "  Strife  ", 
«  lie  set  to  work  immediately  on  "  The  Eldest  Son  ", 
«  which  he  revised  and  completed...  by  May...  Hcfore 
«  May  was  out  he  had  written  "  The  Little  Dream  "... 
«  He  then  started  w^ork  on  "  The  Mob  ",  though  this 
«  was  soon  temporarily  discontinued.  To  this  period 
«  also  belong  the  paper  "  Some  Platitudes  Concerning 
«  Drama  ",  published  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review  " 
«  and  the  "  Atlantic  Monlhiy  "  (In  November  he  found 
«  time  to  read  it  before  the  Sesame  Club).  This  was  not 
«  bad  work  for  some  five  months,  but  there  was  plenty 
«  yet  to  come.  At  the  beginning  of  .July  he  began 
«  "  The  Patricians  "  (as  it  was  first  named)  of  which  the 
«  (irst  two  chapters  were  so<m  written.  Three  weeks 
«  in  London  were  succeeded  by  three  more  at  llkley, 
«  which  saw  the  completion  of  the  first  two  acts  of 
«  '  Justice  ".  The  third  act  followed  during  the  next 
«   week,  al  Scarborough...   »  (13). 

(laj    Maiihot,     |).     247.      Sec-     iilso     (pi).     :iOi)-;tl(l)     llio     ;h-coIIjU     of 
<i:ilsMoitliy's  vork  in  the  year  1911. 
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He  liked  to  supervise  the  rehearsals  of  his  plays  and 
this  naturally  made  heavy  calls  on  his  time  and  energies, 
calls  Avhich  became  still  heavier  when  his  work  was 
produced  abroad.  As  a  lecturer  also,  Galsworthy  was 
ill  constant  demand,  and  w'ith  all  this  there  were  the 
man)  public  causes  in  which,  at  various  limes  durini^ 
his  life,  he  interested  himself,  and  to  which,  despite  all 
his  other  activities,  he  managed  to  give  energetic 
suppori.  I'or  dalsworthy  the  reformer  was  not  content 
merely  to  beat  an  inelTectunI  drum,  or  to  play  the  easy 
rnlc  of  the  armchair  critic  ;  his  untiring  efforts  towards 
the  abolition  of  solitary  confinement,  for  example,  were 
made  after  a  careful  and  personal  study  of  existing 
prison  conditions  and  after  long  conversations  with  the 
prisoners  themselves. 

In  his  critical  essay,  «  Sonic  Platitudes  concerning 
Drama  »,  (Jalsworthy  touched  upon  the  future  of  the 
English  theatre  and  his  belief  in  its  rebirth.  He  foresaw 
the  revival  being  brought  ab(nU  through  two  ditfering 
;igencies.  two  distinct  types  of  drama  :  one,  the  «  natu- 
ralistic »  (as  he  conceived  it),  and  the  oljier  a  form  of 
])oetic  prose  ;  but  the  functions  of  the  two  would  be  so 
widely  separated,  their  characters  so  divergent,  that  they 
must  remain  forever  apart,  for  any  intermingling  would 
be  disastrous  to  both.  To  quote  his  own  words  :  «  The 
«  one  will  be  the  broad  and  clear-cut  channel  of  natural- 
«  ism,  down  which  will  course  a  drama  poignantly 
«  shaped,  and  insjiired  with  high  intention,  but  faithful 
«  to  the  seething  and  multiple  life  around  us,  drama 
«  such  as  some  are  inclined  to  term  photographic...  ». 
«  And  the  other  of  these  two  main  channels  will, 
«  i  think,  be  a  twisting  and  delicious  stream,  which  will 
«  bear  on  its  breast  new  barques  of  poetry,  shaped,  il 
«  may  be,  like  prose,  but  a  prose  incarnating  through  its 
«  fantasy  and  symbolism  all  the  deeper  asjnrations, 
«  yearning,  doubts,  and  mysterious  stirrings  of  the 
«  human  spirit...  »  «  And  between  these  two  forms 
«  Ihere  must  be  no  crude  unions  ;  they  arc  too  far  apart, 
«   tlic  cross  is  too  violent   »  (14). 

(14)   "  SoiiR'   I'liititudes    Conci'i-ninj;    Oraiua   »,    mc     TIii'   Inn    of 
'J'i<iiiiiuilliti/  ;  sludien  ami  essaijs,  Taiichnitz,  pp.   liW-2()0. 
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These  Iwo  forms  of  drama  we  find  exemplified  in 
Galsworthy's  own  work,  although  in  some  cases  the  two 
currents,  if  they  do  not  meet,  come  very  close  to  eac!i 
other,  as,  for  instance,  in  «  A  Bit  o'  Love  »  and  «  The 
Pigeon  ».  Towards  the  end  of  his  career,  too,  he  made 
some  experiments  in  new  technique,  which  resulted  in 
the  writing  of  «  The  Forest  »,  «  Escape  »  and  «  The 
Roof  :>.  Save  for  the  latter  three,  and,  may  be, 
«  Windows*,  his  output  falls  into  two  categories  and 
may  be  classified,  on  the  one  hand,  as  naturalistic,  and, 
on  the  other,  as  poetic,  symbolical  and  imaginative.  To 
Ihe  lirst  group  belongs  all  his  principal  work  :  «  The 
Silver  Box  »  ;  «  Strife  »  ;  «  The  Eldest  Son  »  ;  «  .lus- 
tice  »  ;  «  The  Fugitive  »  ;  «  The  Mob  »  ;  «  The  Skin 
Game  »  ;  «  A  Family  Man  »  ;  «  Loyalties  »  ;  «  Old 
English*  ;  «  The  Show  »  ;  «  Exiled'  »  ;  «  The  First 
and  the  Last  »  ;  while  to  the  second  belongs  «  The 
Little  Dream  »,  and  in  a  great  measure  «  A  Bit  o'  Love  », 
«  The  Pigeon  »  and,  perhaps,  «  Joy  »,  not  to  mention 
the  satirical,  less  important  plays.  Of  the  latter,  «  The 
Foundations  »  is  a  full-length  comedy  in  three  acts,  but 
the  rest,  «  Hall-Marked  »,  «  The  Little  Man  »,  «  Punch 
and  Go  >,  etc.,  are  much  slighter. 

This  dramatic  output  of  twenty-one  long  plays  and 
some  half-dozen  shorter  pieces,  covered  a  period  of  a 
little  over  twenty  years  which  ended  with  the  perform- 
ance of  «  The  Roof  »  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  in 
1929. 
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Nol  only  was  the  melodiainatic  tradition  lar  I'loni 
extinct  in  England  when  Galsworthy  wrote  his  «  Silver 
Box  »,  hnt  the  public,  familiar  with  his  previous  novels, 
might  lind,  in  .some  features  of  his  personality,  good 
reasons  to  expect  that  he  would  be  unable  to  steer  clear 
of  this  tradition.  It  was  ea.sy  to  recognize  in  hin; 
something  of  a  belated  romantic  writer.  He  had  a 
leaning  towards  the  sentimental,  which  was  apparent 
enough  under  the  artistic  discipline  that  he  imposed  upon 
himself  in  his  prose  fiction.  He  was  extremely  sensitive 
to  some  forms  of  evil,  which  he  felt  in  his  heart  more 
than  he  analyzed  them  with  his  brain.  He  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  j)allietic  victims  of  society  and  life,  as  a 
passionate  advocate  who  imperfectly  concealed  the 
violence  of  his  indignation  imder  a  show  of  impartial 
realism  and  systematic  restraint  in  self-expression. 

This  attitude  so  characteristic  of  his  novels  could 
hardly,  on  the  other  hand,  be  api)lied  without  great  elTorl 
of  adaptation,  to  dramatic  composition.  For  it  needed, 
with  its  accumulation  of  light  touches  and  study  of  slow 
changes,  both  a  very  wide  canvas  and  subjects  extremely 
extensive,  suitable  for  the  presentation  of  the  manifold 
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aspects  ot  life.  Both  are,  to  a  great  measure,  denied  to 
the  dramatist,  who  must,  in  a  very  limited  time,  convey, 
through  the  rapid  action  of  the  characters,  his  own 
emotions  or  criticism  of  life  in  forms  suited  to  the  very 
special  conditions  of  the  theatre.  He  often  has  to 
exaggerate  the  effects  and  heighten  the  colours  in  order 
to  get  them  over  the  footlights,  and  that  quickly  enough 
not  to  impede  the  gradual  increase  of  the  dramatic 
emotional  tension.  He  has  to  allow  for  a  perspective 
which  lends  itself  to  cruder  methods  than  work  meant 
to  be  read  and  analyzed  at  leisure,  unhampered  by 
limitations  of  space  and  time.  Thus,  when  Galsworthy 
set  his  hand  to  drama-writing,  he  must,  in  all  probability, 
have  felt  himself  liberated  from  some  of  his  usual 
discipline,  and  also  confronted  with  new  problems  of 
composition.  And  indeed,  as  his  output  of  plays 
steadily  increased,  some  critics  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  part  of  his  literary  work  served  him  as  a  sort 
of  outlet,  and  relief  from  his  practice  of  self-control, 
under-expression  and  minute  realism,  for  which,  as  a 
novelist,  he  has  been  unanimously  praised. 

And  indeed,  looking  at  his  plays,  we  are  not  altogether 
disappointed  in  our  expectations  (if  we  had  any)  of 
seeing  him  yield  to  the  lure  of  what  has  come  to  be 
associated  with  the  melodrama.  For  one  thing,  most  of 
Ihem  contain  a  substantial  story  with  obvious  chrono- 
logical development.  We  can  watch  in  them,  as  we  can 
in  the  most  elementary  melodrama  or  farcical  comedy,  a 
line  of  physical  events  succeeding  one  another  like  the 
links  of  a  chain.  Or  in  some  of  them  (in  «  The  Fugi- 
tive »  and  «  The  Mob  »  for  instance)  the  leading  figures 
(Clare  and  More)  hardly  ever  leave  the  stage,  everything 
happening  round  their  material  presences  ;  and  a  great 
many  plots  may  be  considered  as  studies  in  imaginary 
biographies  including  the  connected  stories  of  some  very 
definite  characters  shown  at  a  crucial  period  of  their 
existence  when  they  are  momentarily  brought  into 
contact  by  the  pressure  of  dramatic  events  :  in  short,  the 
representation  on  the  stage  of  pictures  of  life,  with 
incidents    arranged,    concentrated,    set    out    in    the    full 
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f^lare  ol'  Ihe  Toot-lights,  productive  of  interest  and 
furiosity  in  the  adventures  of  the  heroes  and  heroines. 

When  Galsworthy  called  the  main  hody  of  his  output 
«  naturalistic  »,  he  did  not  use  this  term  in  the  sense 
atlrihutcd  to  it  by  the  French  school  of  criticism  in  the 
late  XlXth  century.  His  plays  are  essentially  narrative, 
and  he  very  seldom  replaced  in  them  the  «  ads  »  by  the 
«  tableaux  »,  so  forcibly  denounced  by  Francisque 
Sarcey,  Uruneliere,  and  Faguet,  in  the  name  of  dramatic 
movement  ;  when  one  appears  in  the  course  of  a  play, 
it  does  so  as  an  insertion,  a  parenthesis  as  it  were,  not 
as  an  essential  composing  element  ;  and  these  insertions, 
the  prison  scene  in  Act  III  of  «  Justice  »,  for  example, 
or  the  trial  with  which  the  third  act  of  «  The  Silver 
Box  »  begins  unexpectedly,  are  generally  so  pregnant 
with  emotion  and  so  vigorously  carried  on  by  a  move- 
ment of  their  own,  that  they  arc  more  like  diminutive 
dramas  in  themselves  than  static  illustrations  added  to 
the  matter  of  the  actual  plt\y.  Never,  anyhow,  with  the 
exception  of  «  The  Little  Dream  »  and  «  The  Roof  », 
is  any  of  Galsworthy's  plays  a  mere  succession  of  such 
iableaii.v,  i.e.  pictorial  studies  of  social  milieux  ;  rarely 
in  his  drama,  save  for  a  very  few  exceptions  such  as  are 
to  be  found  in  «  The  Foundations  »  and  «  Windows  », 
does  the  external  action  ever  remain  at  a  standstill  or 
merely  lag.  On  the  contrary,  in  «  Escape  »  the  whole 
plot  is  in  the  shape  of  a  mere  sequence  of  episodes,  a 
story  of  adventure  that  shows  us  an  escaped  convict 
meeting  with  a  succession  of  embarrassing  and  dangerous 
situations  until,  the  lime  for  the  final  curtain  arriving, 
he  al  lasl  falls  back  into  the  hands  of  his  pursuers. 

Of  cour.se,  the  strength  of  Ihc  physical  link  that 
unites  the  deveIoj)ment  of  the  action  may  vary  consid- 
erably from  one  play  to  another.  While  «  The  Silver 
]Jox  *,  «  The  Skin  Game  i-^,  «  Strife  »,  «  .Justice  », 
«  Loyalties  »  are  of  a  very  substantial  and  closely  spun 
fabric,  with  others  the  story  is,  we  feel,  mainly  a  pretext 
for  some  deeper  purpose  and  a  means  of  enhancing  our 
interest  in  the  characters  by  appealing  to  the  most 
childish  form  of  our  curiosity  ;  in  «  The  I'oundalions  » 
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the  plot  is  conspicuously  feeble,  hingeing  altogether  on 
the  presence,  among  groups  of  characters,  of  some 
mysterious  object,  believed  by  everybody  for  a  long  time 
to  be  a  bomb,  and  whose  real  nature,  disclosed  at  the  end 
in  discreet  whispers,  has,  -vve  gather,  something  to  do 
with  sanitation  ;  -while  in  «  The  Forest  »  it  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  with  a  very  wide  breach  between  them, 
with  several  sets  of  characters  separated  by  long  lapses 
of  time  and  by  the  expanse  stretching  l)etween  a  city 
oifice  and  an  African  forest.  Rut  then,  neither  «  The 
Foundations  »,  nor  «  The  Forest  »,  nor  again  the  above- 
mentioned  «  Roof  »  belong  to  the  list  of  what  may  be 
called  the  specifically  Galsworthian  dramas,  but  should 
rather  be  considered  as  experimental  ventures. 

In  most  plays,  whatever  their  purpose  may  be,  the 
number  of  incidents  is  great  ;  in  many,  be"wilderingly  so. 
Obviously,  Galsworthy  let  himself  be  influenced  by  his 
technique  as  a  novelist.  Now,  though  the  novel  may 
indulge  in  accumulation,  the  principle  of  a  play,  because 
of  its  limitations,  is  necessarily  discrimination  and 
choice.  Indeed,  the  author  was  conscious  of  this,  since 
he  complained  more  than  once  that  he  felt  cramped  by 
the  strict  exigencies  of  the  stage  (1).  It  is  clear, 
nevertheless,  that  he  did  not  always  bear  them  in  mind  ; 
«  The  Skin  Game  »  and  some  parts  of  «  The  Eldest 
•Son  »  are  striking  examples  of  this  tendency  to  over- 
crowding. In  «  Joy  »,  to  quote  anothei* instance,  there 
are  numerous  secondary  details  which  crop  up  in  the 
dialogue  of  the  first  act  :  the  hair-dressing  incident,  the 
allotting   of   sleeping   quarters    for   the  guests,   with  its 


ll;  .See  ill  Marhot  Cpp.  790-791),  the  last  p.art  of  .-i  letter  to 
.Mr.  Kenneth  Andrews,  Decemher  20,  1922  :  «  ...You  talk  of  my 
«  bein,i{  "  never  quite  comfortable  in  the  theatre  ".  I  am  not 
«  conscious  of  this  ;  at  least  not  for  the  reasons  you  suggest... 
«  If  there  is  an  awkwardness  you  feel  about  me  in  stageland,  it 
«  must  he  caused  liy  the  fact  that  I  was  first  (for  many  years)  a 
«  novelist,  and  came  to  the  theatre  conscious  that  there  is  a 
«  limitation  set  to  creative  freedom  by  the  forms  and  physical 
«  conditions  of  the  drama.  I  have  never  quite  lost  that 
«  consciousness.  I  am  probably  more  hampered  creatively  by 
«  stage  conditions  than  I  should  have  been  if  I  had  been  first  a 
«  dramatist.  I  cannot  quite  shake  off  a  sense  of  cramp  in  writing 
«  for  the  theatre.  » 

D3. 
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suggestion  of  an  equivocal  situation  somewliere  in  the 
background  —  all  these  serve  a  purpose,  eiyiier  symbol- 
ical or  otherwise,  but  dramatically  speaking  overcrowd 
the  canvas.  And  never,  though  the  plots  may  include 
other  sources  of  interest,  is  the  physical  element  entirely 
passed  over  in  favour  of  what  Maeterlinck  has  called  the 
«  Tragique  Qiiotidien  »  ;  «  An  old  man,  seated  in  his 
«  armchair,  waiting  patiently,  with  his  lamp  beside  him 
«  —  submitting  with  bent  head  to  the  presence  of  his 
«  soul  and  his  destiny  —  motionless  as  he  is,  does  yet 
«  live  in  reality  a  deeper,  more  universal  life  than  the 
«  lover  who  strangles  his  mistress,  the  captain  who 
«  conquers  in  battle,  or  the  husband  who  "  avenges  his 
«  honour  "  »  (2).  This  is  quite  foreign  to  Galsworthy's 
manner  ;  things  happen  in  his  plays,  and  his  characters 
live  vividly,  in  their  relation  to  external  events  as  well 
as  psychologicallj',  within  themselves.  There  is  perhaps 
no  instance  of  a  lover  strangling  his  mistress,  nor  yet 
any  husband  his  wife  (which  this  dramatist  would  seem 
lo  consider  more  likely),  but  husbands  and  fathers  may 
nevertheless  show  their  power  and  exteriorize  their 
feelings  in  other  very  concrete  gestures  ;  captains  of 
industry  fight  on  their  own  battlefield,  that  of  social 
power  ;  and  there  are  more  ways  than  one  of  asserting 
one's  rights  and  «  avenging  one's  honour  ». 

Furthermore,  these  plots  are  not  only  firmly  construct- 
ed and  richly*,  furnished  with  psychological  events. 
Their  sensational  character  is  also  very  marked,  and 
when  we  examine  them  we  find  that  the  situations  are 
much  akin  to  those  which  had  been  favoured  by  an  older 
school.  Indeed,  the  situations  that  served  that  master 
of  the  melodramatic  novel,  Victor  Hugo,  are  here  found 
again  beneath  very  thin  disguises  :  the  crime  committed 
with  noble  intentions,  the  hunting-down  of  the  ticket- 


('2)  Quoted  on  page  37  of  «  I'laiimahing  :  a  mamial  of  craftsman- 
ship »  (Cliapman  &  Hall,  lO.'iO  ;  first  published  1912),  by  William 
AiicHiii!,  who  adds,  .however  :  «  Dramatic  in  the  eyes  of  writers  of 
«  this  school,  lias  become  a  term  of  reproach,  synonymous  with 
«  theatrical...  They  do  not  observe  that  Materlinck,  in  bis  own 
«  practice,  constantly  deals  with  crises  and  often  with  violent  and 
«  startling  ones.  » 
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of-leave  man,  the  convict  "who  cannot  escape  the  stern 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  the  giving  oneself  up  to 
save  a  wretch  wrongly  accused,  the  sublime  lie  of  Sister 
Simplice  —  we  easily  discover  their  parallels  in 
Galsworthy's  drama. 

«  The  First  and  the  Last  »  is  a  complete  melodrama 
in  a  nutshell  ;  it  contains  all  the  essentials  :  the  betrayed 
and  persecuted  heroine,  the  chivalrous  knight  errant, 
the  calculating  villain.  Larry  Darrant,  a  temperamental 
young  man,  of  good  intentions  but  unstable  will,  has 
become  involved  with  Wanda,  a  Polish  girl  who  has 
passed  through  manifold  adventures  of  a  devastating 
nature,  including  marriage  at  sixteen  with  a  brute  who 
ill-treated  and  subsequently  deserted  her,  starvation, 
and  going  on  the  streets.  Throughout  them  all,  we 
learn,  she  has  preserved  her  sweetness  of  soul,  and  when 
she  meets  Larry,  the  one  man  who  treats  her  humanely, 
she  gives  him  a  whole-hearted  devotion  which  is  fully 
reciprocated.  Unfortunately  for  this  idyll,  the  wife- 
beater  turns  up  once  more.  He  and  Larry  meet  in 
Wanda's  flat,  the  bully  attacks  his  wife's  lover  and  in  the 
ensuing  struggle  Larry  strangles  his  opponent.  This  is 
further  than  he  intended  to  go  in  self-defence,  but 
nevertheless  Larry  is  now  faced  with  the  unpleasant  fact 
that  he  is  a  murderer.  A  body,  even  of  a  wife-beater, 
being  a  cumbersome  object  to  have  about  the  place, 
Larry,  under  cover  of  night,  conveys  the  corpse  away 
and  deposits  it  in  a  neighbouring  bye-way.  All  this  has 
occurred  before  the  play  begins.  The  first  scene  shows 
us  Larry,  dazed  and  horror-stricken,  seeking  out  his 
elder  brother,  Keith,  to  whom  he  confides  his  woes. 
Keith  Darrant  is  the  antithesis  of  his  brother  —  prudent, 
intelligent,  practical.  Moreover,  he  is  a  successful  K.C. 
in  daily  expectation  of  being  made  a  judge.  Feeling 
that  Larry's  exploit  is  likely  to  have  a  damaging  elTect 
upon  his  own  professional  and  social  advancement, 
Keith  lays  down  a  plan  of  action  for  his  brother,  which 
consists  chiefly  in  his  keeping  out  of  the  way  until  the 
trouble  has  J)lown  over,  since  for  the  present  nothing 
connects  him  with  the  crime    although  the  body  of  the 
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victim  has  been  discovered.  Larry  is  willing  to  follow 
these  sage  counsels,  but  matters  ))ecome  more  compli- 
cated when  a  wretched  tramp,  Walen,  is  accused  of  the 
murder  and  condemned.  Still  Keith  opposes  Larry's 
quixotic  impulse  to  give  himself  up,  promising  that  by 
hook  or  crook  he  will  get  Walen  reprieved.  But  Larry 
realizes  ihat  he  is  a  misfit  in  this  world  of  shams  and 
conventions  ;  there  is  no  happiness  possible  now  for  him 
and  Wanda  and  as  they  cannot  endure  to  be  separated 
they  must  take  leave  of  life  together.  A  white  powder 
does  the  rest,  and  Keith  comes  back  to  find  the  lovers 
dead  in  each  other's  arms,  a  written  confession  of 
Larry's  guilt  beside  them.  If  this  document  is  made 
public,  farewell  to  Keith  Darrant's  brilliant  career  :  if  it 
is  suppressed,  Walen  will  be  hanged.  There  is  but  a 
moment's  hesitation.  Then,  Keith  burns  the  paper, 
extinguishes  the  light,  closes  the  door  and  goes  away  — 
a  «  verray  parfit  gentil  »  villain. 

Quite  a  number  of  Galsworthy's  plots  have  to  do  with 
crime  in  one  form  or  another  —  theft,  forgery, 
manslaughter  —  and  the  attendant  police  enquiries. 
Two  of  them  take  us  within  the  walls  of  a  convict 
prison.  Several  could  be  worked  up  into  admirable 
detective  novels,  and  of  these  the  best  example  is 
probably  «  Loyalties  »,  which  is,  apart  from  any  other 
qualities  it  may  possess,  an  excellent  specimen  of  a 
«  crook  »  drama.  At  the  Winsor's  house  party  a  large 
sum  in  banknotes  is  missed  from  the  bedroom  of  one  of 
the  guests,  the  young  Jew,  Ferdinand  De  Levis.  Given 
the  circumstances,  it  is  a  clear  case  of  theft  ;  the  police 
are  called  in,  but  do  not  find  any  clue  that  might  help 
them  to  discover  the  identity  of  the  culprit.  De  Levis, 
however,  has  good  reasons  to  suspect  a  fellow  guest, 
Ronald  Dancy,  a  reckless,  dare-devil  officer,  notoriously 
hard-  up.  Amidst  general  indignation,  De  Levis,  already 
galled  by  the  knowledge  that  the  house  party  consider 
him  as  something  of  an  outsider,  voices  his  suspicions  ; 
for  him,  facts  are  facts  and  he  has  no  bias  in  favour  of 
any  member  of  a  clan  to  which,  to  say  the  least,  he  does 
not  belong  by  right  of  birth.     Dancy  and  his   friends 
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repudiate  the  accusation  and  endeavour  to  ignore  the 
whole  affair  and  Mr.  De  Levis.  The  latter  is  willing  to 
hold  his  tongue  if  his  money  is  returned,  hut  as  he  only 
succeeds  in  getting  himself  dropped  by  the  society  into 
which  he  has  been  seeking  to  penetrate,  he  takes  his 
revenge  by  publicly  attacking  Dancy's  character.  Under 
pressure  from  his  wife  and  others,  Dancy  reluctantly 
starts  an  action  for  slander.  But  now  a  disquieting 
detail  comes  to  light.  It  had  been  proved  that  the  thief 
must  have  entered  De  Levis's  bedroom  from  the  balcony, 
at  a  moment  when  rain  was  falling  ;  during  the  investi- 
siations  that  followed  the  discoverv  of  the  loss,  one  of  the 
guests  happened  to  lay  his  hand  on  Dancy's  arm  and 
found  his  coat  sleeve  wet.  Still,  this  does  not  suffice  to 
prove  him  guilty,  and  his  friends'  loyalty  to  him  is 
unshaken.  However,  little  by  little  some  rather  ugly 
transactions  discreditable  to  Dancy  are  revealed,  and  in 
the  end  the  evidence  against  him  is  overwhelming.  His 
hnvyers  throv;  up  his  case  and  Dancy  shoots  himself. 

In  «  The  Forest  »  we  have  another  instance  of 
robbery,  but  on  a  far  larger  scale  —  the  robbery  known 
to  its  perpetrators  by  the  more  agreeable  name  of  high 
finance.  Here,  unfortunately,  no  appeal  to  law  is 
possible,  nor  do  the  persons  in  the  story  seek  refuge  in 
suicide  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  score  all  along  the  line. 

The  themes  of  seduction  and  of  «  fallen  »  w-omen, 
worn  threadbare,  both  of  them,  in  the  old-time  melo- 
drama, also  have  their  places  in  the  dramas  of 
Galsworthy.  Freda,  in  «  The  Eldest  Son  »,  and  Faith 
in  «  Windows  »,  are  young  girls  who  have  been  tempted 
from  virtue's  path.  Ruth,  in  «  Justice  »  becomes  her 
employer's  mistress  to  save  her  children  from  starvation  ; 
Wanda,  in  «  The  First  and  the  Last  »,  The  Girl  in 
«  Defeat  »,  are  both  women  who  have  taken  to  the 
streets  as  a  last  resource  ;  Clare,  in  «  The  Fugitive  », 
only  avoids  the  same  fate  by  suicide. 

Then,  there  are  the  stories  of  persecution,  of  those 
helpless  victims  of  circumstances,  against  whom  the 
fearful  odds  pile  up  irresistibly  until,  battered  and 
discouraged,  they  take  refuge  in  ilight  or  succumb  un^ler 
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the  blows  of  tortiine.  The  subject  is  a  lavourite  one 
with  this  author  and  many  of  his  leading  characters  are 
chosen  among  the  defeated  in  the  battle  of  life.  Of  their 
company  is  the  pathetic  Mrs.  Jones,  in  «  The  Silver 
Box  »,  Strangways,  in  «  A  Bit  o'  Love  »,  Cloe,  in  «  The 
Skin  Game  »,  and  Clare,  in  «  The  Fugitive  ». 

Clare  Dedmond,  in  the  latter  play,  is  first  shoAvn  to  us, 
chafing  under  a  marriage  yoke  that  galls  her  ;  she  and 
her  husband  are  quite  unsuited  lo  each  other  spiritually, 
but  George  Dedmond  has  too  much  respect  for  his 
proprietory  rights  lo  allow  his  wife  a  separation.  Clare 
has  formed  a  friendship  with  a  literary  man  of  boheniian 
tastes  and  revolutionary  ideals,  Malise,  whose  iconoclastic 
doctrines  and  contempt  for  the  conventional  set  in  which 
the  Dedmonds  move,  spur  Clare  on  to  open  rebellion. 
She  leaves  home  and  having  no  one  else  to  go  to,  seeks 
out  Malise  for  counsel.  Malise  loves  her,  but  Clare  is 
not  at  first  prepared  for  more  than  the  friendship 
alreadj'  existing  between  them.  George  has  tracked  his 
wife  to  Malise's  rooms  and  naturally  supposes  the  worst; 
there  is  a  violent  scene  between  the  two  men  and  George 
threatens  divorce  if  his  wife  does  not  return  home  at 
once.  This  Clare  refuses  to  do,  and  Act  II  closes  Avith 
her  going  off  to  trj'  and  earn  her  own  living.  It  is  a 
hopeless  venlure  for  a  woman  brought  up  in  luxury. 
Three  months  later,  she  comes  back  to  Malise,  beaten 
in  the  wage-earning  light,  and  with  changed  sentiments 
towards  her  friend.  She  lakes  up  her  abode  with  Malise, 
while  preparations  for  George's  divorce  are  going  on,  but 
a  very  few  months  see  their  first  haj)piness  impaired  ; 
Malise  is  a  poor  man  and  the  scandal  has  not  improved 
his  prospects  in  the  literary  world.  Clare  realizes  that 
she  is  wrecking  his  life  and  that  his  alTeclion  for  her  is 
feeling  the  strain  of  material  reverses.  In  a  gesture  of 
supreme  self-sacrifice  she  goes  away,  penniless,  friend- 
less, into  a  world  where  she  no  longer  has  any  place. 
The  last  act  shows  her  confronted  with  the  one  possi- 
bility always  remaining  to  a  young  and  beautiful  woman; 
but  Clare  Dedmond  is  too  fine-grained  to  follow  the  oldest 
profession  in  the  world  ;  death  Avill  release  her  from  a 
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life    which    has    become    unbearable,    and    she    poisons 
herself. 

It  may  happen,  of  course,  that  such  victims  of 
persecution  put  up  a  more  stubborn  opposition  than 
poor  Mrs.  .Jones  is  able  to  do.  Thus,  Stephen  More,  in 
«  The  Mob  »,  fights  on  to  the  bitter  end  ;  Matt  Dennant. 
in  «  Escape  »,  does  not  take  his  punishment  lying  down 
and  gives  his  pursuers  a  run  for  their  money.  Sir 
Charles  Denbury,  in  <'.  Exiled  »,  may  rightly  affirm  that 
his  head  «  is  bloody  but  unbowed  ».  But  be  the 
resistance  ofTered  feeble  or  vigorous,  the  result  in  the 
end  is  ahvays  the  same  and  disaster  overwhelms  the 
central  figure,  leaving  us  with  an  almost  intolerable 
sense  of  compassion. 

The  «  happy  ending  »  is  practically  unknown  in  any 
of  GaIsworth}''s  plays.  If  we  except  «  Joy  »  and  «  The 
Foundations  »,  there  is  no  case  where  the  denouement 
of  the  situation  does  not  involve  ruin  and  desolation  for 
the  main  character  or  characters.  The  problems  which 
confront,  Ferrand  and  little  Mrs  Megan,  in  «  The 
Pigeon  »,  may  be  said  not  to  have  been  solved  at  all 
when  the  last  curtain  drops,  for  the  reason  that,  as  the 
author  makes  clear,  there  is  no  remedy  for  their 
particular  ills  ;  and  as  there  is  no  situation  proper  in 
this  play,  so,  naturally,  there  is  no  denouement  —  we 
merely  accompany  the  characters  a  little  way  along  their 
thorny  path  and  then  leave  them  to  wander  further  on 
what  we  know  will  be  the  same  road  to  the  end.  But  in 
every  one  of  the  other  dramas  the  denouement  is  defin- 
itely of  a  tragic  nature,  and  very  often  highly 
sensational.  The  last  picture  which  we  have  of 
Mrs.  Jones  in  «  The  Silver  Box  »  is  one  of  mute 
submission  to  defeat  :  this  is  entirely  in  keeping  with 
her  personality  as  revealed  to  us  throughout,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  poignant  and  indeed  one  of  the  most 
moving  conclusions  which  the  playwright  has  provided. 
Others  are  of  a  far  more  violent  character.  Frequent 
are  the  instances  of  death  being  shown  as  the  means  of 
escape  from  a  situation  othei-wise  without  issue.  In 
«  The  Mob  »,    Stephen    More   dies  by  the  hands   of  his 
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enemies.  More  commonly  it  is  death  self-inilicted  tlial 
liberates  the  sufferer.  As  we  have  seen,  Ronald  Dancy, 
in  «  Loyalties  »,  shoots  himself  when  his  guilt  can  no 
longer  be  concealed  ;  Clare  Dedmond,  in  «  The  Fugi- 
tive »,  takes  poison  rather  than  face  prostitution  ;  the 
unhappy  Falder,  in  «  Justice  »,  dies  as  a  result  of  his 
own  rash  act,  whether  deliberately  or  by  accident  we 
shall  never  know.  Cloe's  attempted  suicide  in  «  The 
Skin  Game  »  is  pure  melodrama,  indeed  the  whole 
figure  of  Cloe  is  melodramatic.  Saddled  with  a 
regrettable  past,  she  has  contrived  to  marry  into  a 
wealthy  self-made  family.  She  sincerely  loves,  and  is 
beloved  by,  her  husband,  Charles  Hornblower,  to  whom 
certain  details  of  her  earlier  existence  are  unknown. 
A  conflict  arises  between  the  county,  on  one  side,  and 
the  Hornblowers  on  the  other,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
stigma  attaching  to  Cloe's  reputation  is  exploited  to  the 
full  as  a  means  of  ridding  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
unwelcome  nvuucaiix  riches.  Cloe,  in  a  desperate  bid 
for  secrecy,  even  oilers  her  person  as  a  bribe  to  one  of 
her  trackers,  but  in  vain.  The  truth  comes  out  and, 
unable  to  face  her  husband,  she  tries  to  destroy  herself. 
—  The  final  episode  of  «  The  Roof  »  is  distinctly  of  the 
«  blood  and  thunder  »  style  of  drama.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
incon-ect  to  refer  to  this  incident  as  a  denouement,  for 
in  «  The  Roof  »  there  is  no  situation  to  unravel  ;  but  it 
is  the  culminating  scene  of  the  play  and  completes  the 
cycle  of  events. 


II 


All  these  undeniable  features  notwithstanding,  nobody 
has  ever  considered  Galsworthy  the  playwright  as  an 
author  of  mere  outright  melodrama.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  dramatists  use  strong  plots  and  have  a 
partiality  for  violent  denouements  ;  lliere  is  nothing  in 
these  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  theatre  ;  far  from  it, 
since  the  very  necessities    and    limitations    of  the  stage 
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rather  imiJose  it  upon  the  plaj^vright  to  show  his 
characters  in  a  critical  moment  of  their  fictitious 
existence  and  amidst  situations  susceptil)le  of  rousing 
an  audience  to  a  state  of  high  emotional  tension.  The 
plajs  with  no  connected  story  are  a  small  minority,  and 
visible  action  being  the  right  medium  for  dramatic  art, 
it  is  only  natural  that  the  chosen  story  should  be 
represented  on  the  stage  by  striking  physical  events. 
What  we  have  come  to  mean  when  we  speak  disparag- 
ingly of  a  «  melodramatic  piece  »,  and  of  «  theatrical 
situations  »  is  that  more  respect  seems  to  be  shown  in 
them  for  some  hackneyed  traditions  of  the  stage  than 
for  reality  and  life  ;  that  their  creators  are  content  with 
inartistic,  artificial,  often  worn  out  devices  ;  and,  finally, 
that  extravagant  wording,  violent  gesticulation  and 
crude  appeal  to  very  elementary  emotions  are  the  sum- 
total  of  the  means  and  purposes  of  such  work.  It  was 
of  these  Leigh  Hunt  was  writing,  as  early  as  1818,  when 
he  deplored  «  the  tendency  to  mistake  vehemence  for 
«  strength,  the  impatience  of  lowness  for  the  attainment 
«  of  height,  and  excessive  tragic  effect  physically  over- 
«  powering  for  real  effect  at  once  carrying  away  and 
«  sustaining  »  (3). 

On  the  other  hand,  as  G.  H.  Lewes  pointed  out  (4), 
«  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare  are  as  sensational  as 
«  F"itzball  or  Dumas  ;  but  the  situations,  w-hich  in  the 
«  latter  are  the  aim  and  objects  of  the  piece,  to  which 
«  all  the  rest  is  subordinated,  in  the  former  arc  mere 
«  starling  points,  the  nodes  of  dramatic  action  ».  We 
may  add  that  a  given  situation,  even  most  strong,  is 
liable  to  several  sorts  of  treatments  ;  the  dramatist  may 
emphasize  the  improbable  and  spectacular,  or,  on  the 
contrary,  use  his  art  to  make  everything  acceptable  to 
the  critics'  demand  for  humanity  and  truth,  and  to  the 
fastidiousness  of  refined,  educated  taste. 

It  does  not  take  long  for  us  to  see  that  Galsworthy 
abstains  from  making  the  most  of  the  sensational  quality 


(o)   In    «  The  Examiner  »,  Api'il   1818. 

il)   *  0/1  Actom  and  Acting  »  (1875),  by  G.  H.  Lewes,  p.  15. 
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SO  apparent  al  first  in  the  situations  he  imagines  for  his 
plays.  In  his  stories  of  crime  and  detection  he  does  not 
rely  on  simple  curiosity  as  a  source  of  interest  ;  in  his 
plays  dealing  with  persecution  and  disaster,  he  does  not 
lay  stress  on  the  mere  physical  aspects  of  misfortune  ; 
his  villains  and  knights  errant  do  not  exchange  mighty 
blows  with  weapons  of  steel  or  pace  the  stage  with 
pistols  in  their  hands  and  full  arsenals  in  their  pockets. 
We  have  mentioned  «  I.oyalties  »  as  an  excellent 
specimen  of  what  we  now  call  the  «  crook  »  drama  ; 
hut  although  our  interest  is  fully  kept  alive  throughout 
the  play,  this  is  not  because  we  are  for  long  in  doubt  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  thief  ;  there  are  no  cheap  tricks  to 
put  us  on  a  false  scent,  followed  by  a  sudden  revelation . 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.  In  «  The  Show  »,  the 
suicide  of  Colin  Morecombe,  oul  of  which  arise  all  the 
complications  which  make  up  Ihe  story,  occurs  before 
the  visible  action  begins.  In  «  The  Skin  Game  »,  we 
do  not  see  Cloe  fling  herself  into  the  gravel  pit,  nor  docs 
she  preface  her  gesture  by  hightlown  declamation. 

If  then  the  playwright  with  whom  we  are  here 
concerned  did  not  mean  to  follow  the  traditions  of  the 
melodramatic  school,  if  we  derive  from  his  plays,  for  all 
their  strong  situations  and  for  all  their  sensational 
quality,  the  impression  that  they  are  something  different 
from,  and  more  satisfjing  than,  crude  melodramas,  it 
means  that  we  arc  to  look  below  the  surface  of  physical 
action  for  the  origin  of  the  unmistakable  flavour  of  the 
Galsworthian  drama.  And  this  we  discover  in  the 
abstract  purport,  as  well  as  in  the  artistic  treatment  of 
those  melodramatic,  somelimes  time-worn,  plots. 

Underneath  each  incident  of  each  individual  stcry, 
there  usually  lie  several  depths  of  significance. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  Galsworthy, 
physical  action  is  invariably  the  thought-out  result  of 
internal  action  ;  striking  situations  are  c'.oscn  as  being 
most  provocative  of  quick  and  violent  psychological 
movements  ;  and  spectacular  gestures  are  not  imposed 
on  the  characters  from  without  ;  they  are  accounted 
for  by  profound  psychological  disturbances  and  supply 
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tangible  signs  for  mental  states  of  corresponding  dra- 
i;iatic  intensity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  might  even  say 
that  in  many  plays,  the  feelings  run  so  high  that  their 
material  manifestations  are  in  several  instances  remark- 
ably tame  and  subdued.  But  of  this  we  shall  say 
more  in  later  chapters.  Howbeit,  in  his  plays  as  in  his 
novels,  Galsworthy  displays  his  qualities  of  a  psycholo- 
gist, and  the  emotion  of  his  audience  usually  lakes  the 
form  of  sympathy  with  the  inner  sentiments  of  the  ficti- 
tious characters,  rightly  or  wrongly  recognized  as  true 
to  !ifc  and  to  humanity.  The  opposiiions  and  shocks 
between  characters  are  those  of  feelings  and  wills,  and 
conllicls  arise  within  individual  consciences  as  well  as 
between  antagonistic  personalities.  These  plots  there- 
fore, with  their  connected  successions  of  physical  events, 
are  no  mere  chains  of  material  actions.  They  are  studies 
of  motives  and  consequences  on  the  human  person,  of 
an  initial  striking  incident,  with  analyses  of  human 
reactions  to  its  stimulus  ;  or  the  story  of  a  long  resistance 
or  momentous  choice,  of  a  mental  struggle  with  scales 
weighted  to  a  nicety,  involving  a  long  tale  of  hesitation 
and  wavering  previous  to  some  final  decision  which  is 
lo  provoke  catastrophe.  In  «  The  Silver  Box  »  we  follow 
step  by  step  the  weakening  of  Jack's  better  feelings  and 
of  Barthwick's  loyalty  to  his  ideals  under  the  pressure 
of  the  situation,  until  they  deliberately  withold  the 
revelation  that  would  save  the  wretched  Jones  and  his 
family  from  disaster  ;  in  ::  The  Show  »  what  matters 
is  not  the  suicide  before  the  raising  of  the  curtain  or 
the  disclosure  of  its  motives,  but  the  wrecking  of  several 
lives  by  the  curiosity  of  a  public  athirst  for  scandal.  In 
«  The  Eldest  Son  »,  the  stand  taken  by  the  Cheshire 
family  and  the  rapid  evolution  of  Freda's  feelings  are 
far  more  important  than  the  love  story  ;  in  «  Justice  », 
the  crime  and  arrest  arc  occasions  for  studying  the  state 
of  mind  of  a  not  too  well-balanced  man  under  the  strain 
of  solitary  confinement  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  woman  he 
loves  is  reduced  to  prostitution  moves  us  less  by  itself 
tiian  because  we  feel  it  is  yet  another  blow  for  the 
already   overwhelmed    tickel-of-leave    man    whose    sole 
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consolation  has  been  the  thought  of  rejoining  her.     Anci 
so  it  is  for  most  of  the  plays. 

By  thus  according  his  attention  to  the  psychological 
truths  that  underlie  even  unusual  human  actions, 
Galsworthy,  here  as  in  his  novels,  deserves  the  name  of 
a  realist  ;  he  made  no  unjustified  claim  -when  in  his  crit- 
ical correspondence,  he  applied  to  the  major  portion  of 
his  dramatic  work  the  term  «  naturalistic  ».  However 
strong  the  situation  he  may  have  started  from,  he  did 
not  distort  the  characters  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  it  ; 
hut  his  method  was,  as  he  has  informed  us  (5),  to  set 
them  in  their  respective  places  and  then  let  them  lead 
their   own    lives  within   the    framework   of  the  plot,  all 


(o)  «  Witli  plays,  J.  G.  argued,  it  is  only  a  iiiiestioii  oi  the 
«  "  fourth  wall  "  ;  if  you  have  a  subject  of  sufficient  dramatic 
«  interest,  and  visualize  it  powerfully  enou^'h,  perfectly  naturally, 
«  as  if  you  were  the  fourth  wall,  you  will  be  able  to  present  it  to 
«  others  in  the  form  of  a  good  play.  I  worked  for  ten  years  at 
«  writing,  and  in  the  course  of  that  time  I  had  liad  a  lot  of 
«  experience  in  Avriting  dialogue  ;  then  I  wrote  "  The  Silver  Box  " 
«  and  it  was  immediately  taken  by  Shaw  and  Barker,  controlling 
«  the  Vedrenne  and  Uarker  affair,  showing  that  it  was  not  a  bad 
«  play.  Of  course  there  are  limitations  in  the  theatre  (as  to  size 
«  and  time),  hut  these  ought  to  impose  their  own  technique 
«  automatically  to  anyone  with  commousense...  »  (M.vnnoT, 
pp.  565-566).  «  My  own  method  was  .the  outcome  of  the  trained 
«  habit  (which  T  was  already  employing  in  my  novels)  of 
«  naturalistic  dialogue  gjiided,  informed  and  selected  by  a 
«  co:itrolling  idea,  together  with  an  intense  visualization  of  types 
«  and  scenes.  I  just  wrote  down  the  result  of  these  two,  having 
«  always  in  my  mind's  eye,  not  the  stage,  but  the  room  or  space 
«  where  in  real  life  the  Siction  would  pass  »  (Ueply  to  a  German 
student,  .\ugust-Seplember,  1913,  JiAnuor,  p.  714).  Sec  also 
«  Letter  to  an  .American  Correspondent  »,  .July  19,  1927  (MAnHOT, 
602-3). 

'I'hu;!,  ill  his  own  words,  Galsworthy  «  just  visualized  the 
«  scenes  in  a  play,  his  people  talking,  the  way  they  sit,  their 
«  gestures,  their  faces,  as  much  in  his  novels  as  in  his  plays  » 
(.Matuiot,  p.  565).  This  was  part  of  liis  lifelong  claim  that  he  was 
concerned  with  portraying  life,  much  more  than  with  writing 
«  theatre  »  ;  hence  the  reproach  addressed  to  him  by  many 
critics,  after  the  production  of  «  Tlie  Silver  Box  »  :  «  This  is  not 
drama  :  it  is  photography  »  ;  for  which  a  laudatory  notice  in 
The  Acaitemn  i)raised  .lohn  Galsworthy  :  «  He  tackled  the  problem 
«  of  jiutliiig  his  characters  on  to  the  stage  simply  and  straight- 
«  forwardly,  without  iireoccupation  »  (MAnitOT,  p.  201).  E.  F. 
.Spence  gave  a  good  definition  of  the  method,  in  his  criticism  of 
<  ,loy  »  :  «  You  conceive  half-u-dozen  characters  as  truly  and 
«  vividly  as  you  can  ;  then  you  bring  them  into  contact  with  one 
«  another  and  sec  what  sort  of  events  come  about  from  their 
«  clashing,  and  these  events,  jiroperly  ordered,  form  vour  plot  » 
(.Maiiuot,  p.  209). 
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the  time  reserving  possibilities  for  their  natural  devel- 
opment and  gradual  revelation.  Moreover,  the  persons 
who  are  to  appear  in  traditional  melodramatic  parts  are 
not  made  to  measure  for  them  according  to  old  canons. 
We  are  confronted  with  no  superhuman  heroes  and 
thorough-paced  villains,  wicked  to  the  core  and  steeped 
in  cynicism  ;  but  with  fairly  indecisive  figures  such  as 
we  meet  in  life  every  day,  yielding  to  good  impulses  and 
to  bad  ones,  or  with  people  of  weak  will  and  narrow- 
vision  who  become  entrapped  and  inextricably  involved, 
or  with  culprits  sinned  against  as  much  as  sinners 
themselves.  In  «  .Justice  »,  Falder  in  no  wise  impresses 
us  as  a  hardened  criminal  ;  and  his  theft  both  admits 
of  extenuating  circumstances  and  is  aggravated  by  the 
forger's  readiness  to  let  somebody  else's  reputation 
suffer  for  his  act.  In  «  Loyalties  ;>,  the  thief  ends  by 
doing  what  he  considers  the  only  decent  thing  left  for 
him,  liberating  his  wife  from  association  with  a 
dishonoured  man. 

For  all  these,  Galsworthy  hardly  seems  to  have 
looked  beyond  the  occurrences  of  daily  existence. 
His  subjects  were  always  sought  for  in  the  world  which 
lay  closest  to  him,  for  he  held  that  one  can  paint  well 
and  effectively  only  that  which  one  knoAvs  well,  and  that 
an  artist  gains  by  deliberately  restricting  his  field.  And 
this  world  being  that  of  the  resiiectable  upper  middle- 
class,  of  the  gentry,  of  clerks,  lawj'ers  and  business  men, 
we  do  not  for  one  moment  doubt  that  we  are  still  walking 
with  him  in  the  most  familiar  ways  of  existence  ;  this 
causes  us  to  accept  all  the  more  easily  whatever  may  be 
exceptional  in  the  cases  set  before  our  eyes,  nothing  in 
them  striking  us  as  being  too  obtrusively  out  of  the  com- 
mon. We  allow  ourselves  to  be  moved  and  convinced, 
without  resisting  unconsciously  from  the  outset,  as  we 
should  infallibly  do  with  plays  depicting  extreme  situa- 
tions, violent  actions,  and  conventionally  exaggerated 
characters  in  unreal,  extraordinary  surroundings.  Thus 
Galsworthy  rose  far  above  the  level  of  the  melodrama, 
not  only  by  deliberately  focussing  his  attention  on  the 
causes    and    consequences    of   physical    action,    and  by 
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applying  to  his  dramatic  work  his  powers  as  a  psychol- 
ogist, but  by  the  very  simple  device  of  looking  for  the 
genuinely  dramatic  among  the  possibilities  and  hap- 
penings of  the  everyday  round. 


Ill 


Another  valuable  quality  of  these  plays  is  their 
seriousness.  In  each,  the  characters  involved  in  a  close, 
continuous  succession  of  striking  situations,  incidents, 
actions  and  reactions,  are  to  a  certain  extent  also 
«  cases  »  linked  together  in  a  network  of  human  and 
social  affinities  and  antagonisms  ;  many  are  representati- 
ves of  groups  ;  the  circumstances  to  which  we  see  them 
react  bring  out  their  mental  and  physical  relationships  to 
the  society  in  which  they  live,  or  with  other  individuals 
considered,  too,  as  members  of  this  society.  Here,  there- 
fore, are  no  mere  romantic  dramas,  but  significant 
studies  embracing  questions  of  very  wide  import  or  of 
topical  interest. 

Thus  a  distinction  is  generally  to  be  made  in  (ials- 
worthy's  work  between  plot  and  subject.  The  plot  is 
the  story  of  the  characters  as  creatures  of  flesh  and 
blood,  each  with  his  individual  existence  and  private 
concerns  and  emotions.  The  subject  is  the  problem  of 
conilicting  forces  at  work  in  an  organized  community 
of  men  grouped  within  it  into  many  and  often  opposing 
sets.  So  the  characters  are  invariably  shown  against 
their  social  background,  the  picture  of  a  milieu  being 
then  suggested  to  our  minds  or  put  before  our  eyes. 
However  strongly  the  play  is  centred  round  one  or  a  few 
important  heroes  we  feel  that  a  wider  issue  is  at  stake. 
Often  it  is  concerned  with  the  treatment  meted  out  by 
the  social  body,  as  a  whole,  to  one  of  its  members,  with 
the  elfecls  upon  him  of  an  ethical  principle  or  of  an 
institution  :  thus,  for  instance,  the  problem  of  law  and 
retribution  is  raised  in  «  Justice  »,  that  of  private  char- 
ity and  reform  in  «  The  Pigeon  »,  that  of  marriage  in 
«  The    Fugitive  »,    and    that    of    the    family    in     «  A 
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Family  Man  ».  Elsewhere,  the  characters  appear  as 
parts  or  representatives  of  a  nation  («  The  Moh  »), 
of  a  class  («  The  Skin  Game  »,  «  The  Foundations  », 
«  The  Silver  Box  »),  of  a  caste  («  Loyalties  »,  «  The 
Eldest  Son  »),  or  even  of  different  generations  («  Joj'  »). 
united  by  communities  of  interests,  of  traditions,  of 
feelings  and  of  ideals.  And  although  each  play  has  its 
particular  subject,  not  one  but  several  of  these  questions 
are  touched  upon  as  the  scenes  follow  one  another. 

Underlying  the  social  subject,  we  shall  find  in  Gals- 
worthy's dramas,  a  wider-reaching  and  more  abstract 
theme.  It  is  worth  insisting  on  the  existence  of  a  still 
deeper  meaning  in  most  plays  than  their  social  import 
and  topical  interest,  since  confusions  on  this  point  have 
often  been  responsible  for  grave  misinterpretation  and 
misrepresentation  of  the  author's  work,  together  with 
quite  unjustified  praise  or  disparagement.  At  an  early 
stage,  all  proofs  and  denegalions  notwithstanding,  the 
General  Public  made  up  its  mind  that  «  Strife  »  was 
concerned  only  with  the  conflict  of  capital  and  labour, 
and  having  once  taken  up  this  position  it  continued  to 
direct  its  judgment  accordinglj'.  After  the  production 
of  the  play,  born  in  its  author's  mind  from  the  spectacle 
of  sterile  clashes  of  will,  Galsworthy  was  congratulated 
successively  by  a  capitalist  and  a  labour  man,  both  of 
whom  felt  that  he  had  given  the  opposite  side  «  some- 
thing to  get  on  with  ».  (6)  A  similar  instance  of 
failure  to  grasp  the  deeper  intention  of  the  dramatisi 
was  to  occur  later  with  «  Escape  »,  when  the  public  did 
not  realize  that  here  was  again  a  variation  upon  Jean 
Valjean's  experience,  that  no  man  can  ever  escape  from 
himself.  A  lady  even  went  so  far  as  to  denounce 
«  Escape  *  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  propaganda  for 
murderers,  which  she  resented  all  the  more  as  her  own 
grandfather  in  Ireland  had  been  the  victim  of  an 
assassination  (7).  Nor  was  this  attitude  towards  Gals- 
worthy's drama  adopted  only  by  the  uneducated,  or  those 

(C)   See  Marrot,  p.  G38.  .■ilso  p.  559  :  some  papers  blamed,  otliers 
praised  the  impartiality  of  the  author  of  «  Strife  ». 
(7)  See  Marhot,  p.  576. 
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whom  the  irreverent  modern  would  designate  as  «  bal- 
eyed  ».  Joseph  Conrad  obviously  believed  that  his 
friend  was  inspired  by  immediate  problems,  since  he 
advised  him  to  complete  the  trilogy  begun  with  «  The 
Silver  Box  »  and  «  Strife  >  by  now  treating  the  third 
term,  the  theme  of  party  politics,  which  also  contains 
elements  of  drama.  May  it  not  be  that  Galsworthy  to 
some  extent  complied  with  this  suggestion  when  he 
wrote  «  The  Mob  »  ? 

Of  course  the  confusion  can  be  in  a  measure  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for.  It  may  indeed  happen  that,  in 
some  particular  drama,  accidentally  and  exceptionally, 
theme  and  subject  arc  one  and  the  same  thing  ;  thus, 
in  «  The  Show  »,  where  the  theme  is,  to  quote  the 
author's  own  words,  «  our  modern  love  of  sensa- 
tion >,  and  the  subject,  the  havoc  worked  by  the 
Press  in  family  life  for  the  sake  of  pandering  to  this 
morbid  curiosity  of  the  public,  the  two  are  so  inter- 
mingled that  separation  and  identification  l)ecomc 
matters  of  extreme  difficulty.  Also  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  dramatist  himself  is  not  always  very  clearly 
conscious  of  the  real  purport  of  certain  plays.  Con- 
cerning the  theme  of  «  The  Fugitive  »,  he  gives  to  Sir 
A.  Quiller  Couch  an  interpretation  at  variance  with  that 
offered  to  Gerald  Du  Maurier(8).  In  his  intentions,  he 
is  not  invariably  free  from  all  topical  concern.  We 
lind  him  asking  Leon  M.  Lion,  of  Wyndham's  Theatre, 
not  to  delay  the  performance  of  «  Exiled  »  (9)—  («  The 
play  »,  he  argued,  «  is  essentially  one  which  ought  to 
«  be  played  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  not  a  play  that 
«  would  be  likely  to  revive  well  out  of  its  time  »). 
Again,  a  source  of  this  confusion  may  be  found  in  dra- 
mas where  the  theme  does  nol  stand  out  in  full  light,  as 

(8j  To  (icraltl  I)ii  .\laurici-,  on  .June  .5,  1913  (sec  MAnnoT, 
p.  372,  iind  Note  11  of  this  chapter)  he  replies  that  the  play  «  is 
tlic  tragedy  of  latlyhooil  ».  To  Sir  Quiller  Couch  (October  21, 
li)13),  he  protests  against  a  niisinterprelation  of  «  The  Darii 
Flower  »,  and  writes  «  ...and  I  will  assume  Avith  you  that  the 
«  book  is  a  treatise  on  the  theme  "  no  dutj'  survives  when  lovo 
«  docs  not  "  —  (a  definition,  indeed,  which  perhaps  might  apply 
«  to  my  play   The  Ftiqiliue)...  » 

(9)  Fcbi-uary  2,  192<),  MAnnoT,  p.  615. 
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occurs  in  plays  of  fancy,  like  «  The  Little  Dream  »  or 
«  The  Pigeon  ».  Of  the  first,  Galsworthy  himself 
confessed  that  he  wrote  it  for  his  personal  satisfaction, 
as  an  expression  of  his  own  spiritual  need  ;  while  «  The 
Pigeon  >  he  refers  to  as  a  nightmare  about  the  tendency 
of  present  day  society  to  institutionalize  everything 
pertaining  to  human  existence.  Sometimes  even,  and 
this  is  a  sin  against  artistic  balance,  where  the  subject 
is  of  immediate  concern  to  him,  Galsworthy  allows  his 
strcng  feelings  to  run  away  with  him,  the  result  of  it 
being  that  the  subject  obscures  the  wider  idea  and  the 
philosophical  emotion  lying  nehind  it.  'there  is  little 
doubt  that  if  «  The  Fugitive  »  and  «  A  Bit  o'  Love  » 
were  misinterpreted  as  further  variations  on  the  theme 
of  individual  oppression  in  marriage,  and  if  «  Justice  * 
was  regarded  as  a  plea  against  solitary  confinement, 
circumstances  in  the  author's  own  life  and  his  personal 
tendency  to  claustrophobia  (10)  are  partly  to  be  blamed 
for  it. 

The  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
social  subject  is  one  thing  and  the  theme  another. 
Besides  the  proofs  supplied  by  internal  evidence,  a  mere 
glance  at  the  list  of  Galsworthy's  plays  shows  that  it  is 
to  the  theme,  rather  than  to  the  social  subject,  that  the 
titles  have  reference.  This  is  not  an  invariable  ride  ; 
some  titles  refer  to  the  main  incident  of  the  plot  (ex  : 
«  The  Silver  Box  »),  or  even  to  the  subject-character 
(ex  :  «  A  Family  Man  »)  ;  but  a  great  many  are  linked 
with  the  idea  or  emotion  that  lies  at  the  root  of  them. 
Galsworthy  was  very  fastidious  in  the  choice  of  his  titles 


(10)  See  EtI.  Guyot,  «  John  Galsworthy,  le  Hom<mcier  »,  p.  21  : 
«  Kt  cepeudant  il  y  a,  dans  niaintcs  de  scs  pages,  un  je  ne  sais 
«  quoi  de  reticent,  nne  louideui'  sensuelle  qui  fait  sonjjer  a  dcs 
«  secrets  trop  longtcmps  gardes.  »  .\boiit  .\da  Galsworthy's  first 
marriage  and  her  irregular  union  willi  lier  cousin  ,Iohn,  previous 
to  marrying  iiim,  see  Marrot,  pp.  101  and  following.  Galswortlij 
took  a  more  active  part  in  the  crusade  for  prison  reform  than  in 
anj  other  social  campaign  :  was  it  not  because  he  personally  felt 
most  acutely  the  horrors  of  solitary  confinement  on  which  his 
imagination  dwelt  '?  (On  this  crusade,  see  Marrot,  pp.  250  and 
following).  Moreover,  his  biographer  writes  in  his  account  of  the 
last  years  :  «  .Always  inclined  to  a  sense  of  claustophobia,  the 
«  nursing  home  preyed  on  his  mind  »  (Marrot,  p.  648). 

D4. 
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and  some  of  them  were  only  decided  upon  after  much 
careful  weighing  and  changing.  Typical  of  the  instances 
Avhere  the  title  bears  upon  the  theme  rather  than  upon 
the  subject  are  :  «  Justice  »,  «  A  Bit  o'  Love  »  (origin- 
ally «  The  Full  Moon  »),  «  The  Mob  »  (originally 
«  The  Patriot  »>,  «  Loyalties  »,  «  Escape  »  (in  this 
latter  the  title  is  happily  connected  with  both  plot  and 
theme)  ;  even  «  The  Fugitive  »  ;  and  there  are  several 
others.  Moreover,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  closer  study  of  the 
author's  methods,  the  theme  is  generally  to  be  found 
explicitlj'  stated  in  one  of  the  last  cues,  immediately 
preceding  the  ultimate  fall  of  the  curtain.  The  whole 
idea  dominating  «  The  Skin  Game  »,  for  instance,  is 
summed  up  in  Hillcrist's  «  What's  gentility  worth  if  it 
can't  stand  fire  ?  »,  and  in  the  same  way,  Margaret's 
cry  :  «  Keeps  faith  !  We've  all  done  that.  It's  not 
enough  »,  gives  us  the  very  essence  of  the  theme  of 
«  Loyalties  »  (11). 

Galsworthy  himself  never  missed  an  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  the  distinction  he  personally  made  between 
theme  and  subject.  An  e-ittremely  significant  and 
explicit  statement  on  the  point  is  given  in  an  answer 
to  an  enquiry  by  an  imrecorded  correspondent,  in 
which  the  author  sets  out  his  method  forcibly  and 
unmistakably  (12)  :  «  Each  of  the  plays  »,  he  explains, 
«  "  The  Silver  Box  ",  "  Strife  ",  "  Justice  "  and  "  The 
«  Pigeon  ",  of  course  incarnate  a  main  idea.  "  The 
«  Silver  Box  "  that  "  one  law  for  the  rich,  another  for 
«  the  poor  "  is  true,  but  not  because  sot^iety  wills  it  so, 
«  rather,  in  spile  of  sociely's  good  intentions,  through 

(11)  AllliouKli  «  I.oyiilties  »  w;is  praised  l)y  many,  includinf; 
Sir  James  Harrie,  aiul  in  tlie  dramalic  notices  of  most  papers  after 
its  first  performance,  r.s  a  fjood  crooli-drania  stocked  witli 
excellent  psychology  and  lively  dialogue,  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  the  I)lay  develops  the  gencr;:!  moial  and  human  theme  (dear 
to  its  author's  heart),  that  the  douhle  foundation  of  social  and 
individual  life  ought  to  he  «  Kindness  in  another's  trouble,  — 
Courage  in  your  o'.vn  ».  In  «  Loyalties  »,  everybody  has  kept 
faith  v.ilh  ;!  j/.r  on,  a  clan,  a  tradition,  n  restricted  ideal,  a 
narrow  CiiiKCption  of  honour.  This  was  not  enough.  Most  of 
them  lacked  unlimited  human  understanding  and  sympathy,  a 
creed  of  univers.il  kindness  and  tolerance,  far  wider  than  any 
artificial  ({roup. 

(12)  Marrot,  p.  »30. 
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«  the  mere  mechanical  wide-branching  power  of  money. 
«  "  Strife  ",  that  the  sword  perishes  by  the  sword  —  the 
«  extravagantly  strong-willed  type  meeting  the  extra- 
«  vagantly  strong-willed  type  exhaust  themselves  and 
«  are  snowed  under  by  the  sheer  weight  of  mediocrity. 
«  Please  note  that  in  "  Strife  "  the  fatal  thing  is  strong 
«  will  minus    self-control  and  balance,    in    other   words 

«  it's    an    illustration    of    the    predestined    idea   of 

«  violence,  rather  than  the  notion  of  the  old  Greeks. 
«  "  Justice  ",  that  Justice  is  a  blind  Goddess  in  the  hands 
«  of  men  —  quite  unable  to  fit  punishment  to  crime  — 
«  a  disproportionate  creature  —  blundering  along  in 
«  obedience  to  the  herd  instinct  to  stamp  out  and 
«  protect  (itself)  from  the  weak  and  diseased.  "  The 
«  Pigeon  ",  that  we  are  all  human  beings  and  not 
«  physiological  specimens,  and  all  reform  uninspired  by 
«  sympathy  and  understanding  is  dead  wood  in  our 
«  tree...  ».  In  a  letter  to  W.  L.  George  (circ.  1910),  he 
had  already  complained  (13)  :  «  Honestly,  though  the 
«  public  bangs  the  drum  of  "  Justice  "  in  connection 
«  with  Prison  Reform,  they  so  jolly  well  miss  the  main 
«  line  of  the  play  that  one  is  more  than  ever  discouraged 
«  from  taking  subjects  which  can  be  whittled  down  to 
«  one  small  issue  by  the  practical  —  to  the  neglect  of 
«  the  fundamental  criticism  of  human  life.  "  Justice  " 
«  tried  to  paint  a  picture  of  how  the  herd  (in  crude 
«  self-presei-vation)  gores  to  death  its  weak  members  — 
«  with  the  moral  of  how  jolly  consistent  that  is  with 
«  a  religion  thai  worships  "  Gentle  Jesus  ".  The 
«  public  —  bless  them  —  take  it  for  a  tract  on  solitary 
«  confinement  (which  incidentally  it  was  —  but  only 
«  incidentally).  »  Such  testimonies  are  numerous.  Thus, 
writing  to  Gerald  Du  Maurier  who  has  suggested  «  The 
Fugitive  »  might  be  the  tragedy  of  a  «  fey  »  woman,  he 
answers  (14)  :    «  No,  the  play  is   the  tragedy  of   "  lady- 


da)  .Mahiiot.  p.  266. 

(14)  On  .Iiine  5,  1913  (MAnnor,  p.  373).  Throe  or  four  months 
later,  he,  however,  gave  Sir  A.  Quiller  Coucli  a  dilTerent  interpreta- 
tion of  the  same  play  (Marrot,  pp.  381-382).  Sec  above,  on  this 
question.  Note  8,  Chapter  II. 
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«  hood  "  ;  of  Avomen  bred  and  brought  uj)  to  be  all  right 
«  if  things  go  reasonably  well,  but  neither  hardy  nor 
«  coarsefibred  enough  for  the  cross  winds  of  life.  Of 
«  women  too  fine  to  sink  really  low,  and  not  fine  enough 

«  to  make  good  in  spite  of  everything -vvith  the  pluck 

«  to  take  any  fence  in  life  but  not  the  pluck  to  drag  and 
«  slog   through   ploughed   field  after   ploughed   field  of 

«  dreariness »  ;  and  lo  Miss  H.  E.  F.  Horniman  (15), 

he  writes  about  «  The  Mob  »  :  «  I'm  anxious  that  the 
«  Public  should  not  ride  off  on  the  idea  that  its  main 
«  motif  is  a  plea  for  little  countries.  Its  main  motif  is 
«  the  duty  of  a  man  to  stick  to  his  guns  in  the  face  of 
«  popular  disapproval  so  long  as  his  convictions  tell  him 

«  he  is  right II  never  depends  on  the  circumstances 

«  whether  or  no  a  man  should  abandon  his  principles 
«  when  they  shine  to  him  like  stars,  does  it  ?  » 

And  thus,  generally  speaking,  in  each  drama  is  lo  be 
found  what  may  be  called  a  major  idea,  deeply  felt  and 
at  the  same  time  far-reaching  and  fundamental  enough 
to  be  absolutely  non-topical  and  beyond  all  considera- 
tions of  time  and  space.  The  subject,  on  the  other  hand, 
imposes  itself  upon  the  author's  perception  from  without. 


IV 


Lastly,  for  all  the  significance  the  underlying  presence 
of  a  theme  and  of  a  subject  imparts  to  these  dramas, 
never  is  their  literary  quality  deliberately  sacrificed  lo 
any  didactic  purpose.  Throughout,  Galsworthy's  attitude 
was  the  attitude  he  thus  defined  in  a  letter  of  August  4, 
l&OG,  lo  R.  H.  Motlram  (IG)  :  «  The  artist  takes  life  as 
«  he  finds  it,  observes,  connotes  and  stores  with  all  his 
«  feelers,  then  out  of  his  store  constructs  (creates 
«  according  to  his  temperament)  with  the  primnri} 
«  object  of  stirring  Ihe  emotional  nerves  of  his  audience, 
•s:  and     thereby    directly,     aciivelij    giving   pleasure  »  ; 


(15)  March  IG,  1914  (Mar nor,  p.  mO). 

(16)  Marhot,  pp.   193-194. 
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adding  besides  :  «  ...Obviously  very  few  men  are  purely 
«  artists  or  purely  moralists,  perhaps  none.  But  all 
«  men  are  rather  more  one  than  the  other.  »  Writing 
to  an  unrecorded  correspondent,  December  11,  1912(17), 
Galsworthy  says  :  «  I  have  not  any  conscious  purpose 
«  except  to  express  myself,  my  feelings,  my  tempera- 
«  ment,  my  vision  of  what  life  is  »  ;  and  again,  to 
another  unrecorded  correspondent,  October  10,  1912(18): 
«  ...In  regard  to  my  plays  :  It  may  perhaps  be  well  to 
«  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  not  a  reformer  —  only  a 
«  painter  of  pictures,  a  maker  of  things  —  as  sincerely 
«  as  I  know  how  —  imagined  out  of  what  I  have  seen 
«  and  felt.  The  sociological  character  of  my  plays 
«  arises  from  the  fact  that  I  do  not  divorce  creation  from 
«  life  ;  that,  living  and  moving,  feeling  and  seeing 
«  amongst  real  life,  I  find  myself  moved  now  and  then 
«  —  not  deliberately  and  consciously  —  to  present  to 
«  myself  the  types,  and  ideas,  and  juxtapositions  of  life 
«  that  impinge  on  my  consciousness,  and  clarify  it  all 
«  out  in  the  form  of  a  picture.  » 

Nor  is  Galsworthy's  declared  attitude  contradicted  by 
internal  evidence  found  in  his  dramas.  Inspired  at 
bottom    by   broader   considerations   than    the    desire    to 


(17)  MAniior,  p.  708.  The  letter  runs  on  :  «  ...If  I  have  a  philo- 
«  sophical  or  religious  motto,  it  is  contained  in  ,-\dam  Lindsay 
«  Gordon's  words  (quoted  in   The  Country  House)  : 

Life   is   moslly  froth  and   bubble. 
Two  things  stand  as  stone  ; 
Kindness   in   another's  trouble, 
(Courage   in   your  own.  » 

(18)  .Makhot,  pp.  52'J-,'j30.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  repeated 
that  Galsworthy  was  socially-minded  ;  although  he  held  that  no 
utilitarian  purposes  were  allowed  to  overlap  in  his  art,  he  did  not 
V)elieve  in  the  artist's  living  in  an  ivory  tower  and  thus  missing  a 
number  of  huiuan  experiences,  emotions  and  concerns  (See 
Mariiot.  pp.  215-218).  His  biographer  draws  up  the  list  of  the 
i.-auscs  to  which  he  gave  his  active  support.  They  arc  :  .Abolition 
of  Censorship  of  Plays  —  Sweated  Industries  ;  Minimum  Wage  — 
Labour  Unrest  ;  Labour  Exchanges  —  Woman's  Suflrage  — 
Ponies  in  Mines  -■  Divorce  Law  Reform  —  Prison  Reform  (Closed 
Cell  Confinement)  —  Aeroplanes  in  War  —  Docking  of  Horses' 
Tails  --  For  Love  of  Beasts  —  Slaughterhouse  Reform  —  Plumage 
Rill  —  Caging  of  Wild  Birds  —  Worn-out  Horse  Traffic  — 
Performing  Animals  —  Vivisection  of  Dogs  —  Dental  Experiments 
on  Dogs  —  Pigeon  Shooting  —  Slum  Clearance  —  Zoos  —  Children 
on  the  Stage  —  The  Three  Year  Average  Income  Tax  —  etc. 
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reform  some  particular  insliUiUon  of  the  time,  these  arc 
not  phjys  of  social  propaganda,  proposing  to  point  out 
to  us,  and  to  win  us  over  to,  a  definite  line  of  conduct. 
Their  purpose,  if  not  wholly,  yet  in  the  main,  is  rather 
to  bring  the  reader  or  the  spectator  in  contact  with 
moving  aspects  of  spiritual  life,  the  realization  of  which 
is  thus  forced  upon  him  through  the  medium  of  his 
sensibilities.  The  unity  of  the  themes  embodied  in  the 
various  plays  is  rooted  in  a  philosophy  of  life,  not  in  a 
definite  system  of  ethics  ;  and  their  author  might 
therefore  deserve  the  name  of  a  philosopher  far  more 
than  that  of  a  moralist  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term. 
Nor  does  he  strive,  notwithstanding  that  his  works 
generally  rest  on  vast  interrogations,  to  olfer  definite 
answers  to  specific  questions.  His  non-prophesying, 
non-judging  attitude,  his  abstention  from  taking  sides 
violently  for  or  against  a  defined  rule  of  life  may  well 
have  appeared  disquieting  to  many.  The  very  breadth 
of  his  themes  and  the  very  uncertainty  of  his  conclusions 
clear  his  plays  of  all  suspicion  of  being  means  to  serve  a 
didactic  end.  Given  this,  there  was  little  danger  that 
any  creed,  however  sincere,  should  with  Galsworthy 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  main  purpose  which,  strangely 
enough,  was,  when  he  wrote  a  drama,  first  and  foremost 
to  write  a  drama. 

Galsworthy,  then,  could  and  did  ai)j)roach  play-writing, 
as  he  approached  novel-writing,  with  an  altogether 
artistic  outlook.  An  artist  by  reason  of  the  light  in 
which  he  considered  his  literary  function,  he  had, 
besides,  the  highest  idea  of  his  art,  dedicating  himself  to 
its  pursuit  with  whole-hearted  honesty.  Unlike  some 
previous  dramatists,  he  never  wrote  to  order,  or  showed 
any  consideration  for  the  very  special  interest  of  the 
actor-manager,  or  llattered  the  jjublic's  lowest  taste  witli 
the  hope  of  gathering  bigger  audiences.  Accountable  as 
he  was  only  to  himself,  every  play  of  his  was  (as  he 
claimed  in  dignified,  unassuming  statements,  (19),  accord- 
CIS)  Galsworthy'.s  endless  patience  in  revising  and  correctinR  bis 
work  is  proof  enough  of  his  devotion  to  art  and  «  worship  of 
Perfection    for    Perfection's    salic  »    (Letter   to    an    unknown    cor» 
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ing  to  his  own  judgment,  the  best  that  he  felt  it  in  his 
power  to  turn  out.  He  directed  his  whole  attention 
towards  the  aesthetic  quality  of  his  work  and  the 
application  of  a  clever  technique  whose  combined 
features  give  his  dramatic  output  the  unmistakable  ring 
which  we  have  come  to  consider  as  being  distinctly  his 
own  and  significant  of  his  literary  personality. 


respondent,  Uccembcr  11,  1912,  .Maiihot,  p.  708).  He  always  refused 
to  write  on  order  for  actor-managers  (see  Letter  to  Sir  George 
Alexander,  April  It,  191.S,  MARnoT,  p.  711),  and  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Kenneth  Andrews,  of  tlie  American  Bookman  (December  30, 
li>i;2,  Mahroi,  p.  7!)U,)  lie  vigorously  and  eloquently  denied  that  he 
ever  considered  tile  destination  of  anything  he  wrote  until  aftei 
it  was  written.  «  This  is  in  no  sense  a  proof  of  virtue  :  it  is  due 
to  my  not  being  dependent  on  my  pen  for  bread  and  butter  »,  he 
added  modestly  ;  then,  movingly  :  «  AU  my  work,  however 
«  indifferent,  has  l>£en  the  best,  according  to  my  own  taste  and 
«  judgment,  that   I  could  do  at   the  time  ». 


CHAPTER  III 

1.  The  dhamatic  valuk  of  the  subjects  and  themes.  — 
2.  Plots,  situations,  denouements.  —  3.  Characteks. 


I 


For  all  his  claims  to  the  title  of  artist,  setting  the 
pursuit  of  his  literary  task  ahove  everjr  other  considera- 
tion, (lalsworthy,  however,  was  no  pure  aesthete  ;  no 
dispassionate  setter  of  problems  and  of  fascinating 
riddles.  He  had  not  in  him  the  makings  of  the  cynic  or 
of  the  amoralist  that  go  far  towards  ensuring  impartiality 
to  the  observer  of  human  beings  and  human  affairs. 
And  surely  he  did  himself  more  than  justice...  or  less 
than  justice,  when  he  wrote  to  his  scandalized  and 
aggrieved  sister  Lily,  in  1905,  after  her  reading  «  The 
Man  of  Property  »  :  «  You  have  not  the  vein  of  realism, 
«  cynicism,    satiricism,    impersonalism...     I    am    not  an 

«  optimist  nor  a  pessimist I  feel  more  like  a  sort  of 

«  chemist,  more  cold,  more  dissective »  (1). 

That  the  questions  afTecting  Life  and  Man  are  questions 
so  great  that  they  needs  must,  in  many  cases,  remain 
unanswered,  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not,  most  of  us, 
feel  acutely  about  them,  think  about  them,  show 
preferences,  cherish  convictions,  find  around  us  subjects 
for  hope,  despair,  indignation.     Even  though  Galsworthy, 


(1)  Mai\iiot.  pp.  181-185.  .See  .also  Letters  to  H.  H.  Mottram, 
August  4  and  November  o,  1906  (Mauhot,  pp.  192-195),  and  note  18 
of  preceding  chapter. 
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sternly  holding  himself  in  hand,  does  not  allow  his 
sympathies  and  antipathies  to  run  away  with  him,  he 
does  not  succeed  in  suppressing  them  for  the  sake  of  his 
art.  His  work  is  full  of  what  M.  Edouard  Guyot 
happily  called  «  sons-cntendus  moraiix  »  ;  and  we 
might  add,  also,  of  «  sous-entendiis  sociaux  ».  Conrad 
was  not  hitting  wide  of  the  mark  altogether  when,  in 
1908,  about  «  Fraternity  »,  he  wrote  to  him  :  «  P'or  that 

«  is  what  you  are  :  a  humanitarian  moralist Your  art 

«  will  always  be  trying  to  assert  itself  against  the 
«  impulses  of  your  moral  feelings.     This  may  lead  to  a 

«  certain   uncertainty  of  intention »  (2).     Max  Beer- 

bohm  was  responsible,  in  1909,  for  a  pencil  sketch 
representing  Mr  John  Galsworthy  scrutinizing  Life,  that 
is,  focussing  an  interested  eyeglass  on  a  hideous  monster, 
fat  and  lewd,  half  satyr  and  half  pig  with  a  suggestion 
of  the  self-satisfied  well-to-do.  The  legend  to  the 
drawing  was  «  On  Mr.  Galsworthy  envisaging  life,  — 
and  ai%'ing  it  —  for  he  is  nothing  if  not  judicial  — 
credit  for  the  very  best  intentions  ».  These  words  and 
the  accompanying  sketch  in  which  Life's  appearance  is 
far  from  prepossessing  for  all  its  best  intentions,  cleverly 
summarize  the  themes  that  inspired  Galsworthy  in  his 
dramas  and  are  indeed  developed  in  his  novels  as  well 
as  in  his  plays.  And  his  social  philosophy  was  «  merelj' 
«  a  belief  that  if  we  all  understood  and  tolerated  each 
«  other  a  little  more  than  we  do,  the  world  would  be  a 
«  happier  place  to  live  in  »  (3).     His  lesson  was  one  of 


(2)   May  30,  1908  (MumoT,  pp.  223-224). 

(.3 1  Quoling  from  his  own  pamphlet  previously  writteu  by 
himself  on  Galsworlhy's  plays,  Marrot  says  on  this  subject  (.Life 
and  Letters  oj  John  (ialsti'orlltn,  pp.  245-246)  :  «  In  the  pamphlet, 
«  however,  we  fjc't  a  (till  more    definite    statement,    partly    in  his 

«   ((jalsworthy's)    own   words His    plays   are   an    effort    to   widen 

«  people's  understandinj;  of  life  j^enerally,  to  awaken  their 
«  imagination,  and  through  that,  perhaps,  their  hearts.  But  he 
«  %vould  not  himself  admit  that  they  arc  consciously  even  that 
«  when  he  is  writing  them...  »  In  March  1910,  a  correspondent 
asked  him  what  were  his  molii>es  in  ntritintj  :  Does  he  just  want 
to  set  out  problems,  in  the  hope  somebody  will  solve  them  ?  Or 
is  he  without   hope,   having  only   «  a   half-humorous  acquiescence 

«   in  the  facts  of  life saved   from   suicide  by  a   sense  of  humour 

«  and  proportion  ?  »  Galsworthy's  answer  to  this  was  :  «  The 
«  object   is,   I   fear,   only   that    of   expressing   my   philosophy,   and 
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sympathy,  his  atlitude  hefore  Life  ami  Mankind  «  not  a 
lialf-huniorous  acquiescence  »,  a  well-bred  pessimism 
«  saved  from  suicide  by  a  sense  of  humour  and 
proportion  »,  but  a  feeling  of  intense  pity  for  the 
littleness  of  man  as  compared  with  the  enormousness  of 
the  forces  (natural  and  of  his  own  making)  under  which 
he  very  frequently  linds  himself  stifled  and  wellnigh 
crushed,  together  A\ith  the  conviction  that  «  tout 
compremlre  c'e.st  tout  pardonncr  »  (4). 

After  all,  then,  Galsworthy  was  inspired,  in  his 
dramatic  as  well  as  in  his  other  literary  work,  by  a 
iwsitive  although  extremely  broad  creed,  moral  and 
social.  He  laid  himself  open,  therefore,  as  an  artist,  to 
the  dangers  that  so  often  l>eset  the  didactic  writer.  The 
presence  in  his  plays  of  themes  and  of  subjects,  not  only 
setting  far-reaching  questions,  but  also  suggesting 
answers  to  them,  might  have  resulted  in  bringing  about 
an  irreconciliable  duality  fatal  to  artistic  unity  of 
purpose  ;  despite  all  contrary  intentions,  it  might  even 
have  led  to  sacrificing  art  to  philosophy  ;  either  by 
making  loo  great  an  appeal  to  logics  and  pandering  too 
much  to  the  demands  of  the  intellect  for  the  sake  of 
proving  a  point,  thus  diminishing  the  emotional  power 
essential  in  drama  ;  or,  by  twisting  the  natural  course  of 
human  action  to  fit  the  needs  of  sentimental  demonstra- 
tion, were  it  only  to  force  the  issue  through  presentation 
of  exceptional  situations  and  characters.  As  a  rule, 
fortunately,  this  did  not  happen.  Galsworthy,  on  the 
contrary,  succeeded  in  transforming  perilous  possibilities 
into  a  valuable  assets. 

P'or  one  thing,  his  philosophy  of  life  was,  as  we  have 
already    said,    rather    felt  than  thought  out,    and  conse- 


«  my  philosophy  is  iiurely  a  l)e)ief  tliat  if  wt  all  untltrstood  and 
<'  tolcratwl  each  other  a  little  more  than  we  do,  the  world  would 
«  he  a  happier  place  to  live  in  ».  All  the  prohlems  he  sets  are 
soluble  by  an  increase  of  sympathy  and  understanding.  This 
philosophy,  he  goes  on  to  say  «  has  always  seemed  to  me  so 
«  primitive  and  obvious  that  I  have  always  had  a  delicacy  about 
«  expressing  it  in  so  many  words  »  (See  MAiinor,  pp.  261-263). 

M)  See  the  end  of  the  critic  Sydney  W.  Carroll's  defence  of 
«  The  Hoof  s-,  quoted  by  M.iiiiioT,  p.  627.  .\lso  notes  11  and  17  of 
preceding  chapter. 
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quently  lent  itself  better  to  emotional  than  to  intellectual 
treatment.  He  himself  was  conscious  of  this  quality  in 
his  themes  and  perhaps  had  it  in  mind  when  he  declared 
that  he  preferred  to  gain  the  applause  of  the  General 
Public  rather  than  that  of  the  Critics,  or  when  he 
protested  against  being  included  in  the  category  of  the 
intellectual  dramatists  :  «  The  ideas  »  he  writes,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Palmer,  July  2«,  1915,  «  would  hardly  fill  a 
«  tea-cup,  unless  by  ideas  are  meant  the  main  lines  of 
«  feelings  that  hold  all  work  together  »  (5).  Those 
feelings,  those  serious  and  emotional  ideas  at  whose 
service  he  puts  his  skill,  are  variations  on  love  and  pity, 
together  with  indignation  born  of  love  and  pity  :  all  of 
them  of  the  widest,  and  sometimes  strongest,  human 
appeal,  and,  as  such,  eminently  capable  of  rousing  an 
audience  to  a  powerful  feeling  of  communion  and  of 
establishing  the  indispensable  current  of  syni])athy  (one 
of  the  factors  of  dramatic  tension)  between  the 
individuals  that  compose  the  audience  and  between  the 
audience     and     the     characters  (6).     The     philosophical 

i5)   MAiiiiOi,  pp.  734-735. 

(6)  In  the  theatre,  the  dispositioii  definetl  by  Uiderot,  «  suite... 
«  de  )ii  mobilite  du  diaphragmc,  do  la  vivacitc  de  rimagination, 
«  dc  !a  dclicatesse  des  ncifs,  qui  incline  a  compatir,  a  frissonner, 
«  a  craindrc,  a  se  troubler,  a  plcurer,  a  s'dvanouir,  a  scconrir,  a 
«  fuir,  a  dedaigncr,  ii  n'avoir  auciinc  idee  precise  du  vrai,  du  bon, 
«  du  beau,  a  etre  injuste,  a  etre  fou  »,  is  brought  about  by  the 
How  of  collective  emotion,  through  which  each  spectator 
communes  v.itli  bis  fellow  spectators,  the  actors  and  the  fictitious 
characters  themselves.  Says  Franciscjue  .Sarcky  (Quaranle  aiis  de 
Thedire,  vol.  I,  p.  350)  :  «  (Ihaque  spcctateur  pris  a  part  sail  fort 
«  bien  que  la  scene  est  absurde  ct  ridicule,  ii  la  regarder  de  trop 
«  pres.  .Mais  du  moment  qu'ils  sont  douze  cents  reunis,  ils 
«  consentcnt  a  n'cn  voir  (lue  le  cote  plaisant  ;  ils  tendcnt  leurs 
«  yeu.\  au  bandeau  que  Icur  attache  lauteur  et  ils  s'amusent.  Que 
«  leur  faut-il  davantago  ?  »  ;  and  Ferdinand  IJhunetiere  in 
«  Essais    xiir  lit    l.itleruhire    cnnlemporaine  »     («  La  Reforme  du 

Thiiaire  »,  p.  279)  :  «  Lc  theatre  est  une  action  publique II  faul 

«  bien  que  douze  ou  quinze  cents  personnes  assemblces retrou- 

«  vent  au  theatre  ce  qui  fait  d'elles  Ics  parties  d'unc  menie 
«  societe.  »  Pierre  Ainie  Toichamd  («  l>ir)nj/sos  »,  Paris,  1938), 
says  the  same  tiling  in  more  striking  words  :  «  L'atmospbere  tra- 
«  gique,  ce  sont  des  bommcs  qui  se  reconnaissent,  qui  se  recon- 
«  naissent  eux,  qui  se  reconnaissent  entrc  eux,  qui  se  rcconnais- 
«  sent  dans  la  beaute  »  (p.  .39)  ;  «  Ce  qui  fait  ratmospbere  tragi- 
«  que,  ce  n'cst  pas  la  piece,  c'est  le  spectateur  ;  ce  qui  conipte,  ce 
«  ne  so'it  pas  les  personnages  en  soi,  leurs  actes  en  soi,  mais  leurs 
«  rapports  avec  le  spectateur  i-.  While,  however,  Ferdinand  Bru- 
lietiere  holds  that  the  drama  grew  in  greatness  aud  artistic  vahie 
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themes  can  l>e  best  conveyed  without  laborious 
demonstrations  and  ingenious  dialectics.  The  social 
subjects  are  not  burdened  with  dissociating  emotions  ; 
they  show  the  pathetic  vanity  of  class  and  group  preju- 
dices ;  they  exhibit  no  exceptional  beings,  but  treat  oi' 
the  individual's  life-long  effort,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
to  assert  himself  against  collective  psychological  obstacles, 
of  violent  conflict  between  varying  ideals,  varying 
traditions,  varying  interests,  or  between  ideal,  tradition 
and  interest.  In  such  violent  clashes,  feeling  naturally 
runs  high.  And  though  the  clashes  may  seem  at  first 
to  involve  purely  individual  struggles  and  sufferings,  we 
soon  perceive  that  the  characters  are  representative  of 
groups  or  even  of  the  whole  collective  body  of  mankind, 
and  that  those  situations  which  life  never  tires  of 
repeating  endlessly,  those  problems,  those  struggles,  those 
sutterings  are  really  ours.  It  ensues  that  the  presenta- 
tion of  those  subjects  does  not  foster  egotistical 
enjoyment  and  interest  in  each  spectator  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  projects  fonvard  all  the  spectators  in  a 
unanimous  movement  of  self-identification  with  the 
persons  of  the  drama,  in  whose  souls  and  hearts  they 
instinctively  recognize  their  own  ;  and  we  know  that 
this  form  of  emotion  is  specifically  dramatic. 

as  it  scp.iratcd  more  and  more  from  tlie  Dionysian  tradition, 
M.  Touchard,  on  the  contrai-y,  links  up  this  act  of  emotional 
communion  Avith  the  original  Dionysian  delirium:  the  whole  of 
his  stimulating  little  book  rests  on  this  notion  of  «  Dionysian 
tension  »  :  «  I'eu  imporle  I'union  de  la  crainte  a  la  Joic,  du  gros- 
«  sier  au  sublime,  si  ricn  ne  rompt  ce  que  je  ))roposcrai  d'appelcr 
«  la  tension  dionysiaque  de  I'flcuvre  »  (p.  25).  «  .rappelle  tension 
«  dionysiaque,  cet  etat  oil  le  spectatcur  se  sent  lid  au  destin  <les 
«  porsonnages  si  inlimement  (ju'il  pcrd  conscience  que  ce  destin 
«  n'csl  pas  le  sien  »  (p.  .31).  «  Lcs  sociologucs  nous  ont  appris 
c  que  dans  les  socielcs  primitives  il  cxiste  une  forme  de  connais- 
'/  sance  irrationnclle,  d'intuition  directe  qu'ils  nomment  la  parti- 
«  cipation.  Le  primitif  admet  qu'il  puisse  etre  a  la  fois  lui-meme 
«  ct  autre  chose,  lui-meme  ct  son  totem,  lui-mi-mc  et  ce  pretrc  qui 
«  sacrifie  au  dieu  et  ce  danseur  qui  innte  I'animal  dont  il  souhaite 

«  la  reproduction (.)ui  irait  jusqu'h  nier  qu'au  thc.itre  il  se  soit 

«  senti  communier  avec  le  pcrsonnage  ([ui  souft'rc  et  qui  rit  autre- 
«  men!  et  plus  intimement  que  par  son  intelligence  ?  C'est  ainsi 
«  que  le  theatre  est  I'ob.jet  et  le  moycn  d'un  double  lien  :  lien  avce 
•s  le  pcrsonnage  mystcrieux  qui  est  a  la  fois  I'auteur  et  I'acteur, 
«  el  quclqu'un  qui  est  lout  h  fait  diflercnt  d'eux,  qui  est  I'auteur, 
«  I'acteur  ct  Ic  spcctateur.  et  quel(|u'un  d'autre  encore  ;  lien  aussi 
«  avec  ctux  que  le  hasard  a  rassembles  dans  la  sallc » 
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Furthermore,  Galsworthy's  very  inconelusiveness,  his 
gentle  pessimism  tempered  by  his  sense  of  human 
brotherhood,  do  much  towards  endowing  his  dramas 
with  genuinely  tragic  atmosphere.  If  he  proffers  no 
definite  answer  to  so  many  of  the  questions  he  sets,  it  is 
partly  because  those  problems  admit  of  no  solution  ; 
nothing  more  than  compromise  can  be  suggested.  The 
knowledge  gradually  dawns  upon  us  that  most  of  the 
dramas  of  our  lives  are  the  outcome  of  our  own 
feebleness,  in  intelligence  and  in  will,  before  the  latent 
forces  dwelling  within  ourselves  and  among  the  powers 
that  surround  us.  These  powers  the  Greek  tragic  poets 
called  Fate  or  the  Gods.  Although  not  thus  named,  they 
are  still  to  be  found  around  us  ;  and  any  artistic  work 
which  makes  us  feel  their  presence  really  deals  Vi'ith 
eternal  themes.  Thus  it  is  with  these  dramas.  From 
them  we  derive,  although  lo  a  lesser  degree,  the  same 
sense  of  Life's  awful  and  relentless  irony  that  once 
baffled  CEdipus'  pitiful  efforts  to  escape  his  dreaded  fate. 

The  nature  and  treatment  of  the  social  subjects 
further  enhance  this  tragic  impression.  Whether  the 
individual  allows  himself  to  be  swept  off  the  rock  of 
life-long  moral  standards  by  the  sudden  surge  of 
passionate  caste-feeling,  or  tries  in  vain  to  solve  an 
insoluble  problem  with  his  reason  and  honest  goodwill, 
or  pits  the  puny  strength  of  his  will  and  intellect  against 
the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  social  body,  always  it  is 
the  heai't-rending  spectacle  of  human  weakness  at  odds 
with  something  obscure  and  irresistible,  something  that 
will  ultimately  conquer  :  although  appearances  may  at 
times  blind  us  to  the  real  issue  at  stake.  «  I  do  not 
know  »,  wrote  Galsworthy  himself  in  the  preface  to  the 
Manaton  Edition  of  his  works,  «  if  it  is  a  discovery  of 
«  mine  that  society  stands  to  the  modern  individual  as 
«  the  Gods  and  elemental  forces  stood  to  the  individual 
«  Greek...  ».  Of  course  it  was  not.  Before  him,  Ibsen 
had  made  use  of  this  tragic  aspect  of  modern  life,  and 
Rrunetiere,  for  one,  had  pointed  oul  that  social  forces 
might  very  well,  in  the  drama  of  the  future,  be  called 
upon  to  play   the  same   part  as  Fate   and   the  Gods  had 
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played  in  Ihe  theatre  of  the  Greeks,  and  Passion  in 
French  seventeenth-century  tragedy  (7).  Nevertheless, 
though  Galsworthy  did  not  invent  anything  new  in  this 
matter,  he  was  dearly  conscious  of,  and  clever  at, 
handling  possibilities  capable  of  bringing  about  highly 
interesting  developments  in  the  history  of  the  neA.v 
drama. 

At  the  same  time,  Galsworthy's  themes  being  burdened 
with  great  human  appeal,  and  his  subjects  having  been 
enforced  upon  his  attention  by  his  direct  contact  with 
life  and  by  his  keen  observation  of  character  and  social 
milieux,  both  lend  themselves  to  illustration  by  gripping 
dramatic  action  which  also  can  be  so  contrived  as  to  give 
the  spectator  the  impression  that  what  he  watches 
taking  place  on  the  stage  is  the  retlection  of  Life  indeed. 
In  the  situations  and  characters  we  find,  depicted  in 
strong  colours,  the  reactions  of  various  individuals  lo  an 
institution  or  to  a  principle,  and  the  opposition  between 
social  groups  or  between  society  and  its  members.  This 
determines,  at  bottom,  the  nature  of  the  plots,  which 
may  easily  be  reduced  to  a  few  models,  all  equally 
suitable  for  dramatic  treatment,  providing,  as  they  do, 
the  playwright  with  a  variety  of  striking  incidents  and 
combining  development  through  crises  with  tension 
through  progression  in  violent  emotion.  The  reactions 
of  the  individual  lo  the  forces,  physical  or  spiritual, 
within  himself  or  without,  that  are  the  fruit  and  outcome 
of  life  in  organized  society,    may  be  sliort  of  entire 


(7)  la  «  Eludes  crilieiiies  »,  vol.  7,  p.  15.'t,  Bruncliere  says  :  «  Ke 
«  (li'iuiie  en  i^inOiu},  c'cst  Vaclioii,  c'cst  rimitation  de  )a  vie  ni(5- 
«  (iidcrc  et  doulDiiitiisi-  ;  c'cst  line  rcprcsciitiition  de  la  volontc  de 
«  I'hoininc  cii  conllil  a\ec  les  puissances  niystericuses  ou  les  forces 
«  nafiireilcs  qui  nous  liniitenl  ou  nous  rapetisscnt  ;  c'est  I'un  de 
'(  nous  jele  lout  vivaiil  sui-  la  scene  pour  y  hitler  contrc  la  fata- 
'i  lite,  contie  la  lui  socialc,  contre  un  de  ses  seniblables,  contrc 
«  soi-niemc  au  besoin,  conlie  les  ambitions,  les  intercts,  les  pre- 
«  .iu},as,  la  sotlisc,  la  nialveillance  de  ceux  qui  rcntourent....  » 
And  ajiain.  anions  many  otbcrs,  Pierre  Aime  Toucliard  speaks  of 
the  renewal  of  llle  «  fatality  »  theme  («  IJionnsos  »,  p.  138)  : 
«  II  scinblc  done  que  le  sentiment  d'line  fulalile  est  bien  nicca- 
«  saire  a  toute  a'uvrc  drainati<iue  antique  ou  inodenie.  Ce  qui 
«  distingue  les  dernieres  des  precedentes,  c'cst  seulcmcnt  I'origine 
«  premiere  de  la  fatalitc,  due  a  un  caprice  des  dieux  dans  la  tra- 
«  gedie  grccque >;,  etc. 
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submissiveness  —  active  struggle,  stubborn  resistance, 
or  flight  ;  in  the  face  of  several  sets  of  impulses, 
interests,  ideals,  wrestling  for  victory  within  his  heart. 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  make  a  momentous  choice. 
Now  a  fight  in  several  episodes,  a  story  of  long  resistance 
and  hesitations  before  an  important  decision,  a  tale  of 
flight  and  of  pursuit,  of  persecutions  and  narrow  escapes, 
all  these  mean  ceaseless  action  and  a  main  crisis  made 
up  of  a  series  of  minor  crises,  each  of  them  almost 
complete  in  itself,  yet  all  working  up  towards  a  general 
resolution.  They  mean  emotion  accumulating  until  it 
creates  an  almost  unbearable  state  of  tension,  that 
tension  which  makes  the  spectator  crane  forward  with 
sparkling  eyes  to  watch  the  wrestlers  in  the  ring  or  the 
leaders  in  a  race. 


II 


With  Galsworthy,  conflict,  rampant  in  ooen  fight  or 
latent  in  some  character's  stubborn  resistance  to  external 
pressure,  sets  in  opposition,  as  often  as  natural  eneniics, 
persons  that  should  be  united  by  bonds  of  affection  or 
common  interest  :  the  Man  of  Propertjr  and  his  wife,  the 
idealist  and  his  family,  the  father  and  his  children. 
Conspiracy  may  thus  be  the  natural  and  concrete  out- 
come of  identity  of  views  and  interests  among  members 
of  a  social  group.  Galsworthy  uses  it  as  !he  backbone 
of  many  plots  ;  there  is  family  conspiracy  in  «  The 
Skin  Game  »,  and  class  conspiracy  in  •-<  The  Silver 
Box  »  ;  and  we  arc  so  made  thai  the  spectacle  of  a 
conspiracy  being  hatched  always  fills  ns  with  an 
apprehension  that,  in  its  turn,  provokes  in  us  a  sensation 
of  cruel  delight  ;  nothing  tends  more  towards  giving  us 
the  Olympian  feeling  of  omniscience,  which  holds  a: 
important  place  in  the  pleasures  that  a  drama  is 
intended   to  dispense  to  the  spectator  ((S).     .Add   that  it 

(8)   «  Thus  we  sec  that   the  grc.itcr  pari   of  our  pleasure  arises 

«  from    the    fact     thai we    have    a    clear    vision    of    all    the 

«  circumstanocs,      relations,      and      implications      of      a      ecrtnin 
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naturally  involves  many  reticences,  since  the  conspira 
tors,  feeling  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  ashamed  of 
themselves,  shrink  from  putting  their  intentions  into 
plain  words  :  a  very  ordinary  attitude  which,  used  in  the 
drama,  easily  engenders  suspense  due  to  uncertainty 
about  motives  and  creates  a  disquieting  atmosphere  of 
mystery. 

The  revolt  of  the  individual  against  society,  and  the 
disproportion  between  his  efforts  and  the  forces  of  the 
social  body  are  best  made  apparent  in  the  crook-story, 
scenes  of  interrogation  or  of  cross-examination,  and  in 
trial  scenes.  As  has  been  noted  in  a  preceding  chapter, 
many  of  Galsworthy's  dramas  are  crook-stories  ;  «  The 
Silver  Box  »  is  one  ;  «  Justice  »,  too,  and  «  Loyalties  »  ; 
in  all  these  plays  the  critics  agreed  about  the  eillcicncy 
of  the  plot  and  its  grip  on  the  audience  (9).  There  are 
at  least  four  or  five  interrogation  scenes  in  «  The  Silver 
Box  »,  Mrs.  Jones,  Jack,  the  Unknown  I-ady  and  Jones 
being  in  turn  submitted  to  searching  questions  ;  there 
are  more  of  them  in  «  Justice  »,  in  «  The  Skin  Game  », 
in  «  The  I'oundations  »,  in  «  Exiled  »,  in  «  loyalties  », 
not  to  speak  of  the  formal  and  informal  trials  in  the 
same  plays.  In  all  these,  gradual  revelation  of  psychol- 
ogj'  and  of  past  events  matters  less  than  its  spiritual 
significance,  that  of  a  human  being  gradually  dragged  to 
confusion  and  ruin,  knowing  what  is  happening  to  him 
and  ofiering  a  vain  resistance  to  the  tremendous 
accumulation  of  odds  mustered  against  him  by  fate  and 
society  ;  nothing  is  more  pathetic  than  the  agony  of  the 

«  coiijumlure    of    alfairs we    are,    in   fact,    in  llic  position   of 

«  superior  intc'!li(,'cnces  contcini)latin{{  with  miraculous  clair- 
«  voyancc,  tlic  slumljlinf^s  and  funiljlinjjs  of  poor  lilind  mortals 
«  straying  through  tlic  labyrinth  of  life.  Our  seat  in  the  theatre 
«  is  like  a  throne  on  the  Epicurean  Olympus,  whence  we  can  view 
«  with  perfect  intelligence,  hut  without  participation  or  rcsponsi- 
«  hility,  the  iiitricale  reactions  of  human  destiny  ».  William 
Aticheu,  «  Plaii-makinij  »,  p.  1.T1. 

(9;  See  Maiuiot,  pp.  196  and  following,  and  pp.  25G  and  follow- 
ing, nut  «  Loyalties  »  perhaps  made  the  greatest  impression  of 
the  three  on  the  general  public,  probably  on  account  (siiys 
.Marrot)  of  its  plot  being  most  strongly  woven  together  :  «  The 
<!  reas(m  why  the  play  was  so  generally  welcome  is  probably  to 
«  be  found  in  the  comparative  preponderance  of  action  and  eVent 
«  over  ideology  »  (p.  .516). 
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creature  entrapped,  nothing  more  productive  of  pity  or 
better  calculated  to  inspire  the  terrible  thought  that 
«  There,  but  for  the  Grace  of  God,  goes  the  spectator  ». 
A  formal  trial,  moreover,  is  drama  lifted  straight  from 
life.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  what  could  be  added  to 
enhance  the  scenic  elfectiveness  «f  such  proceedings, 
with  the  awful  impersonality  of  the  law  as  represented 
by  its  upholders  and  servants,  the  repeated  words  and 
gestures  imposed  by  its  etiquette,  the  cruel  and  grotesque 
delays  they  occasion  in  the  pursuit  of  the  main  issue,  the 
tense  development  of  the  action  through  unvarying 
stages  towards  the  climax  —  a  decision  of  such  human 
import  and  delivered  in  so  few  seconds  ! 

What  adds  to  the  dramatic  value  of  such  stories  and 
developments  is  that,  at  no  moment,  do  they  run  counter 
to  our  demand  for  truth  and  risk  destroying  the  condi- 
tion of  emotional  tension  to  which  the  spectator  has  been 
brought,  by  arousing  his  critical  faculty  to  cavil  about 
their  verisimilitude.  Of  course,  Galsworthy  obtained 
this  result  bj'  various  means,  some  of  them  appertaining 
to  psychology,  to  technique,  or  to  the  art  of  preparation  ; 
but  he  also  made  a  clever  use  of  realism,  pressing  it  into 
the  service  of  illusion.  This  realistic  quality  of  his 
work  has  already  been  touched  upon.  His  eye  for  the 
genuinely  dramatic  to  be  discovered  among  commonplace 
happenings,  this  particular  flair  of  his  sei-ved  by  powers 
of  keen  observation,  are  brought  into  play,  not  only  in 
the  main  issues  of  his  plots,  but  in  their  minor  details 
and  incidents  as  well.  The  best  scene  in  «  The  Skin 
Game  »  is  the  auction  sale  ;  and  the  conflict  between 
two  men,  heads  of  two  clans  and  representatives  of  two 
classes,  is  thus  concretized  in  an  episode  of  incomparable 
tension  in  which  the  characters  and  the  audience  are 
closely  imited,  with  the  passion  for  victory  suddenly 
running  wild  ;  a  seemingly  commonplace  contest  w-hich 
is  here  keyed  up  to  a  very  high  pitch,  full  of  unexpected 
developments,  ominous  suspense  and  breath-taking 
coups  dc  theatre. 

Xowiiere    better    than    in    his    denouements    can    we 
discern    the  great  harmony   achieved    by    Galsworthy  in 

D5. 
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bringing  logether  Ihe  many  elements  thai  go  to  the 
composition  of  his  plays.  They  are  strong,  capable  of 
producing  a  dramatic  shock,  entirely  satisfying,  and  also 
pregnant  with  human  emotion  and  expressive  of  their 
author's  attitude  towards  society  and  life. 

The  deus  ex  macbina  denouements  are  not  altogether 
absent,  although  realization  of  this  sometimes  escapes 
us,  for  the  reason  that  all  his  plays,  essentially  psychol- 
ogical as  they  are,  have  endings  in  which  the  psychological 
factor  outweighs  in  importance  the  purely  physical. 
Anyhow,  it  is  unquestionable  that  in  «  The  Show  »,  the 
resolution  of  the  problem  comes  without  any  prepara- 
tion ;  it  is  something  which  strikes  out  of  the  blue,  as  it 
were,  and  might  have  occurred  at  any  point  in  the 
development  of  the  plot  (10).  In  «  Exiled  »  there  is  no 
dennnewent,  properly  speaking,  the  action  all  taking 
place  at  the  beginning  ;  what  comes  afterwards  is  a 
succession  of  consequences,  and  a  lesson  on  the  irony  of 
Hie  which  appears  fully  in  the  last  scene  ;  so  that  the 
end  is  rather  a  «  ceasing  to  be  »  than  a  decisive 
conclusion  (11). 

In  all  the  other  plays,  the  denouement  surprisingly 
combines  the  two  qualities,  of  not  seeming  beforehand 
the  only  one  possible,  and  ycl  of  proving,  upon  reflection. 

(10)  The  plot  hinges  on  a  suicide,  for  which  no  valid  reason 
can  he  assigned.  Investigations  l)y  the  police,  aided  hy  journalists 
eager  for  «  copy  »,  provide  material  for  the  three  acts  which 
make  up  the  p)ay,  until  towards  the  end  of  .Act  III  a  letter  is 
produced  written  "))y  the  dead  man  just  prior  to  taking  his  life, 
and  explaining  his  action.  Delivery  of  this  letter  has  hcen 
delayed  through  accidental  circumstances,  hut  it  is  forthcoming  in 
the  nick  of  time,  while  the  Coroner's  inquest  is  being  held. 
Clearly,  therefore,  the  solution  of  the  problem  has  here  been 
postponed  by  an  external  device,  without  which  the  whole  edifice 
of  tlie  play  collapses. 

(11)  Post-war  conditions  in  Kngland  after  1018,  the  difliculties 
of  readjustment  to  a  new  scale  of  values,  form  the  theme  of  the 
drama,  the  changed  order  I)eing  exemplified  in  the  opposite 
fortunes  of  a  ruined  baronet,  one  of  the  «  New  Poor  »,  and  a 
commercial  magnate,  one  of  the  «  New  Rich  ».  The  laming  of 
the  race  horse  which  destroys  the  baronet's  last  hope  of  saving 
something  from  the  wreck  occurs  at  the  outset  of  the  play,  so  that 
from  this  moment  the  hero's  doom  is  sealed.  Thereafter,  imme- 
diate lesser  consequences  of  the  same  incident  are  developed,  but 
no  intervention  of  Fate  occurs  to  alter  the  natural  course  of 
allairs  and  at  the  close  of  the  play  we  leave  the  central  figure 
exactly  where  he  was  at  the  end  of  the  first  act. 
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to  be  the  absolutely  necessary  issue.  Thus,  in  «  Joy  », 
no  better  line  could  have  been  adopted  to  put  an  end  to 
the  conllict  between,  the  two  women  than  showing  them 
bolli  governed  by  their  most  egotistical  aspirations  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways  (12).  In  «  Justice  »,  too,  this  is  so  ; 
the  release  of  Falder  would  have  been  entirely  out  of 
key  with  the  rest  of  this  tragedy,  in  which  is  shown  the 
weaker  specimen  of  humanity  tracked  down  by  the 
pow'erful  forces  of  Society. 

Not  only  do  all  these  denouements  represent  the 
conclusion  of  the  plot,  subject  and  theme,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  they  avoid  both  poetic  justice  and  the  victory 
of  the  forces  of  evil  repugnant  to  our  feelings.  Now 
there  is  no  doubt  that  an  audience  is  not  entirely 
satislied  with  a  drama  showing  the  unqualified  triumph 
of  good  over  evil.  This  may  be  an  unjustifiable  bias, 
born  of  undue  pessimism  or  of  some  exaggerated  regard 
for  verisimilitude,  but  the  plaj-Avright  has,  nevertheless,  to 
take  it  into  consideration,  and  therefore  to  find  a  line  of 
compromise  and  a  denouement  that  will  neither  strike 
his  public  as  artificial  nor  offend  its  prejudices. 
«  Othello  »  is  a  tragedy,  and  as  such,  ends  in  violence 
and  sacrifice  ;  but  lago  is  not  left  master  of  the  field, 
and  in  his  act  of  self-destruction  Olhello  attains  great 
nobility.  One  solution  is  to  end  the  tragic  drama  on  a 
note  of  compassion,  rather  than  with  a  scene  of 
unqualified  victory. 

Generally  speaking,  Galsworthy's  denouements  unite 
a  double  suggestion  of  triumph  and  overthrow  :  some- 
times, it  is  the  triumph  of  the  soul  in  face  of  physical 
collapse  or  disaster,  such  as  we  have  in  «  Strife  », 
«  The  Mob  »,  «  A  Bit  o'  Love  »,  «  A  I^'amily  Man  », 
«  Escape  »,  and  «  The  Roof  »  ;  even  in  «  Justice  » 
and  «  The  Fugitive  »,  death  comes  as  a  liberation  :  the 


(12)  Galswortliy  himself  pointed  out  the  inevitability  of  the 
ending  of  «  .loy  »  :  «  A  fourth  Act  sliowing  Molly  yielding  to  Joy 
«  or  Joy  yielding  to  Molly  would  he  no  end.  The  deep  true 
«  ending  of  that  situation  comes  once  and  for  all  at  the  moment 
«  that  the  mother  and  child  find  they  are  no  longer  first  with  one 
<  another.  It  would  be  no  use  patching  it,  for  the  patch  would 
«  not  close  the  wound...  »   (M.^nnoT,  p.  'iX'S). 
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victim  escapes  from  his  liunters  and  takes  refuge  in  the 
mercy  of  «  Gentle  Jesus  ».  More  striking  still  are  those 
endings  where  worldly  victory  ill  conceals  the  inner 
defeat  that  dwells  in  deep-felt  humilialion,  that  of  the 
soul  before  itself  as  a  judge  :  we  have  it  in  «  The  Silver 
Box  »,  in  «  The  Eldest  Son  »,  in  «  The  Skin  Game  ». 
Galsworthy  adopted  this  sort  of  solution  delihcrately 
and  after  long  discussion  with  himself  and  with  his 
friendly  critics  ;  it  is  similar  to  the  one  occurring  in  his 
novel  «  The  Man  of  Properly  »  (13).  Besides  avoiding 
a  shock  to  our  sense  of  reality  and  to  our  sensibility, 
these  mixed  denouemenls  have  the  advantage  of  steeping 
the  play  in  a  disquieting  atmosphere,  where  we  feel  the 
pervading  presence  of  the  thwarting  powers  of  life, 
ready  to  make  sport  of  our  hopes  and  to  reduce  our 
seeming  achievements  to  ashes. 

There  was  a  time  when  death  was  considered  the  onl\ 
fitting  end  to  a  tragic  drama  ;  this  was  not  Galsworthy's 
view,  although  he  several  times  made  use  of  this 
conclusion.  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  very  radical  and  sure 
way  of  putting  a  stop  to  any  conllict  or  entanglement. 
But  again,  it  must  not  he  purely  accidental.  The  form 
of  death  most  closely  allied  with  psychological  evolution 
is  death  self-inllicted  by  a  deliberate  act  of  volition,  such 
as  occurs  in  «  .Justice  »,  «  The  Fugitive  »,  «  Loyalties  »  ; 
or  consciously  accepted,  as  in  «  The  Roof  ».  In  «  The 
Mob  »,  death  comes  to  the  hero  not  in  the  guise  of 
suicide,  hut  in  that  of  sacrifice  of  self  to  an  ideal.  And 
anyhow,  it  a])pears  more  or  less  as  a  welcome  release 
from  the  intricacies  and  disappointments  of  life.     This 

(13)  St'O  MAnuoT,  pp.  IGG-17il,  Edward  Garnett  wrote  (May  27. 
19().">)  :  «  ...I  think  the  last  chapt(-r  is  iKlter  away.  I  don't  tliink 
«  it  strcntithons  ])ut  weakens  tlie  final  effect.  It  talks  on  after 
«  the  curtain  has  dropped.  »  liesidcs,  he  added,  it  would  1)C 
belter  to  show  the  Forsytes  defeated  l)y  showing  Irene  and 
Bosinney  ({oing  oil  in  triumphant  illicit  love.  Galsworthy  replied 
that  Conrad  found  the  last  scenes  of  the  hook  «  terrific  i>.  He 
too  wanted  to  show  the  Forsytes  defeated  and  yet  enlist  sympn- 
lliics  against  tlicni  —  the  only  way  was  to  sliow  property  as  an 
emijly  shell,  by  leaving  Soaincs  with  the  appearance  of  triumph  : 
«  We  hotli  wish  to  produce  the  same  ed'ecl...  Your  instinct  tells 
«  you  to  do  it  positively,  yon  would  leave  them  defeated  ;  my 
«  instinct  tells  inc  that  it  can  only  be  done  by  me  negatively  ; 
«  I  would  leave  them  victorious  —  but  what  a  victory  !  » 
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course  ^vas  not  chosen  only  in  pursuance  of  a  dramatic 
doctrine  ;  with  Galsworthy  it  had  its  origins  in  a  deeply 
pessimistic  psychological  theory,  according  to  which  tiic 
impulse  to  seek  death  or  to  accept  it  willingly  is  latent  in 
every  individual,  and  under  pressure  of  extreme 
circumstances  may  overmaster  the  rest  of  the  natural 
man  (14).  It  is  not  surprising,  feeling  as  he  did,  that 
the  playwright  should  show  death  divested  of  its  horror, 
an  Angel  less  of  destruction  than  of  clemency.  There 
is  great  irony  in  the  view  that  the  surest  escape,  after  at! 
our  striving,  is  into  nothingness.  In  «  The  Man  of 
Property  ;>,  hcfore  alluded  to,  this  solution  of  all 
difficulties  is  handled  in  an  interesting  and  artistic 
manner.  Bosinney,  Irene's  lover,  is  run  over  in  a  fog. 
(iaisworthy's  first  intention  was  that  he  should  deliber- 
ately commit  suicide,  but  after  long  debate  with  himself 
he  decided  upon  a  death  which  should  have  a  probability 
of  accident  (15).  His  hero  is  struck  down  by  a  passing 
vehiculc  a(  a  moment  when  tragic  emotion  renders  him 
insensible  to  what  is  taking  place  around  him,  —  a 
masterly  touch,  suggestive  of  the  littleness  and  futility  of 
our  endeavours  and  of  the  insignificance  of  our 
sulferings.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  hangs  over 
Bosinney's  end  a  suspicion  that  death  may  have  been 
self-sought.  To  this  we  find  an  exact  parallel  in  the 
play  «  Justice  »  ;  we  never  know  for  certain  whether 
Falder  meant  to  destroy  himself  or  whether  Fate  has 
intervened  to  release  him. 


(14)  Writiug  in  Edward  Garnctt,  June  2,  1905,  Galsworthy 
says  :  «  I  think  it  (siiicidf)  is  in  every  man's  charactei-,  and  in 
«  none,   and   is   the   onttoine   of   a    mass   of   circnnistances   with   a 

«  main     motif    to    wliich    accident puts     the    cap  ».     .\nd    to 

.Mrs  Garnctt,  .June  14,  1905  :  «  It  (suicide)  can  only  he  performed 
«  hy  a  pai-t  and  a  \cry  narrow  part  of  that  man,  which  part  has 

«  momentarily  become  his  whole to  my  mind...  this  is  strength, 

«  not  weakness  ;  and  suicide  has  always  seemed  to  me,  if 
«  anything,  an  evidence  of  what  is  whole-hearted  and  loveable  » 
(Maiirot,  p.  17(5). 

(15)  See  .Mahhot,  pp.  171-172. 
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We  hardly  ever  ask  ourselves,  where  the  dramas  of 
Galsworthy  are  concerned,  whether  the  situations  are 
served  hy  the  characters,  or,  on  the  contrary,  have  been 
imagined  for  the  purpose  of  setting  them  in  the  most 
revealing  light  :  the  two  are  so  closely  bound  together, 
just  as  the  plot  is  with  the  theme  and  ])hilosophy  witii 
feeling.  All  of  these  elements  really  work  together  in 
the  most  complete  harmony.  So  Galsworthy's  plots, 
subjects  and  themes  having  but  a  limited  range,  the 
characters  likewise  may  be  said  to  conform  to  a  few 
types. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  plots  ilhistrate  the 
reactions  of,  and  stage  oppositions  between,  groups  or 
individuals  and  society  envisaged  under  one  of  ils 
multifarious  aspects.  Which  implies  four  possible 
attitudes  :  open  struggle,  resistance,  hesitation,  and 
flight;  all  being  particularly  fitted  to  dramatic  treatment, 
by  means  of  the  development  of  a  main  crisis  through  a 
series  of  secondary  crises,  the  whole  gradually  becoming 
more  tense  and  burdened  with  more  acute  emotion. 
Underneath  individual  idiosyncracies,  it  is  easy  lo 
recognize  in  the  characters  the  traits  common  to 
different  groups  of  imaginary  persons  involved  in  these 
recurring  conflicts.  Some  siand  firmly  on  their  posi- 
tions ;  others,  possessed  of  weak  will,  are  ill  equipped  for 
self-assertion,  and  for  domination  or  stubborn  resistance 
in  the  battle  of  life.  The  strong  characters  are  the 
gentleman  and  the  boor,  the  diehard  and  the  narrow- 
minded,  the  idealist  with  a  definite  purpose,  rightly  or 
wrongly  resolute  lo  let  no  persuasion  or  human  weakness 
obstruct  its  realization.  The  weak  include  the  pathetic 
inarticulate  (among  whom  children),  the  ineffective 
idealists  (sometimes  young  people),  the  wasters  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning,  vicHms  as  they  arc  of 
circumstances,  education,  tradition  and  law.  The 
indulgent  and  comprehending  characters  may  be  either 
weak  or  strong,  or  again  lake  refuge  in  a  cynical 
attitude. 
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Women      chaiaclers      play      important      parts,      and 
Galsworthy  at  times  strikes  us  as  obsessed  by  the  sex 
question.     They  are  disclosed,  indifTerently,  as  victims 
or  persecutors,  and  seem  to  belong,  save  for  one  or  two 
exceptions,   to  absolutely  dilTercnt  species  according  to 
their  ages.     There  is  almost  an  implication  that  a  woman 
cannot  ripen  with  years,  but  only  go  sour.     Young  girls, 
beneath    surface   cynicism   and    outspokenness,   hold   in 
reserve,   wo   feel,   great    stores    of  genuine  passion  ;    not 
stupidly  ignorant  of  the  «  facts  of  life  »,  j'et  always  less 
fully  informed  than  they  imagine  themselves  or  pretend 
to  be,  they  incline  to  pitj'  and  understanding,  sharing,  as 
they  do,  in  the  great  virtues  of  generosity  and  loyalty, 
which,  Galsworthy  implies,  are  the  precious  attributes  of 
adolescence  ;  but  notv.ithstanding  this,  we  occasionally 
get    glimpses   of   an  underlying  hardness    and  relentless 
egotism,    together   with    indications    that  the  instinct  of 
the  huntress  is  not  lacking  in  their  psjchological  make- 
up.    Youngish     wives,     by     preference     beautiful     and 
endowed     with     irresistible     sex-appeal,     are     by     law 
helplessly  delivered  into  the  j)ower  of  the  male,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  brutality  and  of  his  grossest  appetites; 
although  it  would  seem,  from  such  plays  as  «  The  Mob  » 
and    «   Strife   »,    that    there     is     left     for    the   husbands 
hardly   any  middle    course    between  this  attitude  of  the 
Man   of   Property   and    enslavement    to    their    fair    life- 
partners,    who    are    not   chary   of    using   their    physical 
attraction    for   the   purpose   of   getting   their   own   way. 
Galsworthy's    dramas    show    us    feAv    examples    of   that 
unselfish  complete    companionship    which  lends  dignity 
to  the  childless  Roberts  couple  in  «  .Strife  »,  or  of  such 
unsullied    devotion    as    Mabel    Dancy     lavishes    on    her 
husband    in    «  Loyalties  ».     Woman-victims,    many    in 
number,  may  belong  to  the  prostitute,  or  to  the  «  girl  in 
trouble  »  category.     As  to  middle-aged  wives    and  those 
in    the    sere    and    yellow    season    of  existence,    they  are 
definitely      bossy,      tyrannical,      even      ill-natured     and 
malignant,   with   a   particular   bias   which  renders  them 
pitiless    regarding  the  sin  of    the    flesh    and    obscurely 
jealous  of  the  physical  charm  of  their  younger  sisters. 
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In  this  respect,  Lady  Cheshire,  in  «  The  Eldiest  Son  »,  is 
a  bright  exception  ;  yet  even  her  husband  is,  in  lesser 
matters,  henpecked. 

Round  all  these  figures  of  major  importance  appear 
also  some  utility  characters  :  very  frequently  represent- 
atives of  the  social  system  in  their  official  capacity  — 
judges,  lawyers,  police  inspectors  and  constables  ; 
servants  too,  who  are  not  only  the  well-behaved  servants 
of  their  betters  with  a  partiality  towards  their  young 
masters,  but  the  devoted  servants  of  the  play,  for  which 
they  get  little  kudos  ;  although  in  «  The  Silver  Box  » 
and  «  The  Eldest  Son  »,  some  members  of  this  class  are 
granted  prominent  parts.  Add  to  all  this  that  besides 
their  direct  participation  in  the  drama,  some  seem  to 
have  been  born  to  fulfil  some  accessory  dramatic 
functions  :  the  cockney,  the  dull-witted  diehard,  the 
cheeky  flapper,  the  cynical  old  maid  or  the  waiter,  to 
introduce  comic  relief  ;  the  helpless  child,  innocent  girl 
or  boyish  boy,  to  set  the  pathetic  chord  vibrating  ;  the 
girl  and  the  old  man  again,  as  well  as  the  lawyer  or 
faithful  retainer,  to  provide  comments  or  expositions  ; 
a  few,  sometimes  (like  the  Window  Cleaner),  to  stand 
as  mere  symbols,  with  not  much  more  substance  to  them 
than  a  mixture  of  i)hilosophy  and  grotesque  fantasy. 
Even  the  most  individually  drawn  characters  rejjresent, 
at  the  same  time,  interests,  ideas,  feelings  and  traditions 
of  castes  and  classes,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  what 
personally  l)elongs  to  them  and  what  to  their  social 
status. 

Moreover,  Galsworthy  frequently  obeys,  unconsciously, 
definite  traditions,  occasionallj'  originated  by  himself, 
but  often,  also,  deriving  from  the  Shavian  comedy  :  a 
tradition  responsible  for  the  recurrence  in  his  theatre 
of  certain  dramatic  figures.  We  have  already  described 
the  women  characters,  between  many  of  whom  there 
exists  a  strong  family  resemblance,  especially  among 
those  of  the  thin-lij)ped  or  horse-faced  siiecies.  The 
flapper  hardly  ever  varies  and  might  find  a  place  in  any 
of  Bernard  Shaw's  comedies.  Boys  too,  if  not  absolute 
wasters,    invariably  show  themselves  generous,    sincere, 
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absolute  ;  they  are,  besides,  sometimes  inarticulate,  and 
particularly  boyish.  The  spinster  in  «  Joy  »  we  seem 
to  have  met  somewhere  else.  So  is  it  with  the  old 
diehard,  by  j)reterenc€  a  retired  colonel,  grulY  without, 
kindly  within  and  stupid  all  through,  save  when  he 
shows,  lor  the  convenience  of  the  play,  brief  Hashes  of 
amazing  insight  ;  honouralile,  chivalrous  and  susceptible 
to  moonlight  and  unprotected  womanhood,  especially 
when  the  latter  happens  to  be  blest  with  jihysical 
attractiveness. 

The  number  of  characters  in  each  play  is  large  enough 
to  keep  the  stage  well  furnished  with  action  and  with  a 
variety  of  emotions,  yet  not  so  large  as  to  bewilder  us 
or  to  make  the  drama,  for  material,  financial  or  other 
reasons,  unactable.  Except  for  collective  bodies,  such 
as  appear  in  «  The  Mob  »,  and  «  The  Foundations  », 
their  number  generally  varies  between  thirteen  and 
twenty-two  ;  in  «  Windows  »  it  is  iiiiich  smaller,  but 
lliis  play  strikes  us  as  being  unpleasantly  thin.  These 
numbers  might  perhaps  seem  rather  exaggerated  if  the 
dramatis  personal  were  mere  individuals,  each  following 
his  own  exclusively  personal  course  of  action.  But  they 
belong  to  groups,  dramatic  and  social,  and  thus  arc 
placed  in  perspective,  which  saves  attention  from  being 
loo  much  dispersed. 

Also,  among  the  fifteen  or  twenty  dramatis  persojtiv  of 
a  play,  the  gamut  of  dramatic  importance  where  the 
characters  may  figure  is  indeed  extensive.  One  or  two 
detach  themselves  from  among  their  fellows  and  stand 
out  in  the  foreground.  Although  Galsworthy  never 
pandered  to  the  vanity  of  an  actor-manager,  in  each  of 
his  plays  will  be  found  one  or,  may  be,  several  figures 
that  make  us  feel,  without  possibility  of  error,  that  they 
are  the  centre  of  the  action,  all  interests  converging 
towards  them.  But,  tbese  central  figines  do  not  play 
all  the  others  ofi"  the  stage,  dwarf  them  by  being  set  up 
in  lonely  greatness  against  a  mere  background  of 
insignificance.  Between  such  a  background  and  the 
«  hero  ^,  there  stand  a  number  of  dramatis  pcrsoniv 
who  o<Tnpy  a  very  honourable  second  rank  :  some  more, 
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some  less  essential,  of  course,  but  all  moving  and 
reacting  according  to  their  individual  natures  and 
positions  ;  and  this  is  as  it  should  be,  since  the  plot  of 
the  drama  is  made  up  of  a  combination  of  minor  actions. 
These  secondary  characters  are,  like  the  protagonist, 
strong  or  Aveak  of  vs'ill  ;  like  him,  they  give  battle,  resist, 
hesitate  or  take  to  flight  under  persecution.  Even 
among  the  accessory  characters,  only  very  few  arc  mere 
utilities  and  nothing  more,  do  not  have  a  life  of  their 
own  and  do  not,  positively,  contribute  to  the  development 
of  the  action. 

This  action  usually  sets  before  our  eyes  a  two-sided 
opposition  :  although  it  may  be  three-cornered,  as  in 
«  Joy  »,  or  even  polygonal,  as  in  «  Strife  ».  Various 
characters,  or  sets  of  group-characters,  representative  of 
two  or  more  diverging  forces,  strain  to  impose  their 
wills  or  to  rescue  their  liberty  —  pull  devil,  pull  baker  ; 
often,  too,  a  similar  tug  of  war  takes  place  in  the  soul  of 
the  individual.  Between  the  groups  or  principals  in 
conflict,  moreover,  will  usually  be  found  a  handful  of 
(Irmmdis  persomv  acting  as  a  moderating  influence, 
attempting  to  mollify  the  strong  and  obdurate  and  to 
defend  the  weak,  making  a  plea  for  reasonableness  and 
human  sympathy,  and,  as  we  realize,  viewed  with  a  very 
partial  eye  by  their  author,  whose  positive  creed,  in  the 
main,  thej'  voice.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  usual 
pattern  sulTers  some  exceptions.  In  «  Joy  »  the  oppo- 
sitions are  variations  on  the  one  theme  of  egotism  and 
the  selfishness  of  mated  pairs,  and  in  «  A  Bit  o'  Love  » 
the  figure  that  stands  for  compromise  and  gentlenes.s 
l)aradoxically  plays  the  central  part,  among  groups  of 
secondary  characters  and  elemental  impidses  that  urge 
him  in  vain  to  stubborn  resistance  or  to  violent  action. 

1"hc  characters,  besides  conforming  to  the  dramatic  set 
])attern  of  the  play  determined  by  strict  laws  and, 
sometimes,  theatrical  traditions,  also  associate  together 
or  oppose  one  another  in  groups  of  social  significance. 
The  idealist  resists  the  pressure  of  mob-ignorance  and 
sentimental  blackmail  ;  the  victim  is  persecuted  in  the 
name   of   sacrosanct    traditions,    law   and  order,   which 
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afford  a  glorified  disguise  lor  selfistiness,  cruelty  and 
prejudice  represented  by  hard-hearted  ladies,  moneyed 
gentlemen,  self-righteous  husbands,  judges  and  police- 
men ;  rich  and  poor,  county  families  and  commercial 
upstarts.  Christians  and  Jews,  young  and  old,  children 
and  parents,  enter  into  conflict  as  representatives  of 
castes,  classes  and  generations.  Sets  of  secondary 
characters  provide  a  social  background.  Even  relations 
apparently  more  personal  assume  wide  significance. 
.Joseph  Conrad  enthusiastically  admired  the  scenic 
representation  of  selfishness  in  love  and  the  association 
of  man  and  woman  as  embodied  in  the  four  couples 
representing,  in  «  .Joy  »,  four  ages  of  life,  all  different 
and  yet  all  fundamentally  alike  in  their  ego'isme 
a  deux  covering  still  deeper  sex  antagonism  (IG). 
Galsworthy  is  seldom  able  to  keep  away  from  this 
(juestion  of  the  battle  of  the  sexes,  whether  it  appears  in 
the  imsavoury  bargainings  of  a  desirable  wife,  in  the 
dreadful  situation  of  «  immodest  »  and  forsaken  young 
women  hunted  down  bj*  society,  or  again  in  the  ))iciures 
of  brutal  husbands  and  bickering  old  couples  where 
the  female  occasionally  plays  the  part  of  an  evil 
counsellor  urging  reasonable,  easy-going,  straightforward 
gentlemen  of  fifty  and  upwards  on  the  way  to  cruelty  or 
moral  dishonour.  Mothers,  otherwise  pitiless,  dote 
where  their  grown-up  sons  are  concerned,  whose 
consciences  they  help  to  ruin.  The  playwright  gives  us 
some  descriptions  of  sisters  and  brothers  united  by  a 
solidarity  of  years,  and  of  frequent  companionship 
between  irrepressible,  irreverent,  but  earnest  young 
daughters  or  nieces,  and  indulgent,  kindly,  easily 
scandalized,  elderly  fathers  and  uncles  ;  but  there  is 
hardly  in  his  dramatic  work  any  picture  of  jjurcly 
personal  relationships,  independent  of  natural  bonds  and 
of  social  significance,  any  pictures  of  «  civilized  » 
individual  friendships  and  of  «  civilized  »  individual 
hatreds. 

Galsworthy,    as  a  rule,    shows  remarkable  deftness  ii\ 

(I(!j   .Sec  Marhot,  pj).  211-212, 
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this  grouping  of  his  drumutis  persomv  wilh  its  twofold 
signilicaiice,  in  the  setting-up  of  involved  dramatic 
combinations,  of  thought-out  parallels  and  contrasts. 
Too  deftly  even,  he  occasionally  creates  some  characters 
with  Ihc  main  object  of  balancing  two  sets  of  figures, 
like  partners  in  a  quadrille.  This  excess  of  skill  and 
carefulness  may  become  an  objectionable  feature  in  his 
dramas.  Wc  are  willing  to  accept  this  significant 
symmetry  in  «  The  Silver  Box  »  and  in  «  The  Eldest 
Son  »  for  the  very  reason  that,  the  significance  appearing 
clearly  in  the  light  of  theme  and  subject,  our  attention 
need  not  linger  on  it  for  a  long  time  :  we  understand 
what  is  meant  and  we  pass  on,  perhaps  deploring  on  our 
way  the  artificiality  of  the  method.  But,  through 
repetition,  the  device  is  apt  to  become  wearisome  ;  it 
causes  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  character  as  a  living  figure, 
and  gradually  to  become  more  concerned  with  its  place 
in  the  general  pattern  :  the  more  involved,  crowded  and 
symmetrical  the  pattern,  the  more  distracted  we  feel. 
In  «  Strife  »,  where  such  symmetry  exists  in  every 
detail,  we  sometimes  lose  grip  of  the  main  issue  ;  from 
the  moment  the  strikers'  delegates  appear  on  the  stage, 
the  absolute  counterpart  of  the  capitalist  group,  our 
interest  wavers  between  the  highly  emotional  plot  and 
the  significance  of  its  several  components. 

The  characters  thus  being  useful  to  the  dramatic  plot 
as  well  as  to  the  j)hilosophical  theme  and  to  the  social 
subject,  what  scope  is  there  left  for  real  individualization 
capable  of  awakening  and  sustaining  our  interest  in 
them  ?  Very  little,  we  might  be  tempted  to  think, 
seeing  all  their  extraneous  obligations,  and  seeing  that 
they  have  to  be,  and  are,  so  strictly  maintained  in  the 
picture.  And  yet  to  begin  with,  Galsworthy  does  not 
make  much  use  of  them  for  mere  intellectual  wrangling, 
such  as  we  find  in  Bernard  ShaAv's  comedies  (17).  The 
characters,  hue  to  themselves    and  to  the  situations  in 


(17)  Tlure  iii'c  some  exceptions,  though  :  «  Joy  »,  for  instance. 
Ill  the  letter  previously  alluded  to  (see  preceding  note'),  .Joseph 
C.onrad  ■writes  to  Oiilsworlhy  :  «  The  only  weakness  of  the  play 
'i  as  a  whole  (and  I  don't  know  that  it  is  a  weakness  —  or  n 
«  defect),  is  a  slight  effccl   of  wrangling  ». 
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which  they  are  placed,  are  no  mere  mouthpieces  through 
which  the  playwright  is  content  to  air  his  views.  Neither 
are  they  mere  symbols,  each  of  them  the  algel)raic 
representation  of  a  force.  They  do  not  stand  uncompro- 
misingly as  arguments  for  the  demonstration  of  a  thesis, 
modelled  with  a  bias  so  that  the  whole  weight  of  every 
one  of  them  shall  help  to  prove  or  disprove  a  point. 
Also,  we  do  not  feel  that  they  are  forced  into  their 
various  parts  as  depersonalized  puppets  might  be,  or 
were  meant  to  be  (.as  for  a  long  time  remained  the 
custom  in  comedy),  each  the  embodiment  of  one  passion. 
We  lind  proof  enough,  in  Galsworthy's  notes  and 
correspondence,  that  he  studied  the  psychological 
possibilities  in  them  minutely  and  treated  them,  once 
created,  as  he  would  human  beings  liable  or  not  to  act 
and  feel  in  some  one  or  other  way,  given  specific 
circumstances.  His  theory  was  that  the  playwright 
ought  to  keep  his  plays  open  for  various  developments 
and  not  model  them,  from  the  first  to  the  last  line,  on 
some  n  priori  scheme  of  plot  with  every  detail  foreseen  ; 
and  that  he  should,  after  he  had  conceived  his  characters, 
watch  them  live  freely  and  of  themselves,  maUe  their 
own  gestures  and  speak  their  own  words  (18). 

In  order  to  lend  these  figures  the  dramatic  stability 
indispensable  in  all  plays  that  set  themselves  out  to  be 
something  other  than  realistic  studies  of  psychological 
cases,  as  well  as  to  keep  them  capable  of  the  variations 
that,  being  the  sign  of  underlying  action,  we  expect  in  a 
dramatic  work,  and  to  cause  us  to  recognize  in  them, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  the  lluid  uncertainty  of  Life  itself, 
Galsworthy  deliberately  applies  a  method  which  we 
might  call,  using  his  own  term,  that  of  the  keynotes. 

A  keynote  is  the  dominant  and  permanent  feature  by 
which  each  individual  character  can  be  identified  and  by 
means  of  which  his  actions  in  the  play  can  generally  be 
accounted    for  :    «  The    kevnole    of    Barthwick  »,    savs 


(18)  «  The  cii-.ninatist  who  luiiigs  his  characters  to  his  plots, 
«  instead  of  hanjjing  his  plot  to  his  characters,  is  guiUy  of 
«  cardinal  sin  t>.  («  Some  Platitudes  concerning  Drama  »,  «  The 
Inn  of  Trnnfjuillity  »,  Tauchnitz,  p.  193). 
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Galsworthy,  in  a  letter  written  about  «  The  Silver 
Box  »  (.19).  «  is  "'071/  of  coiimye.  Ho  thinks  hinisell' 
«  full  of  principle  and  invariably  compromises  in  tlie 
«  face  of  facts.  The  key-note  of  Mrs.  Barlhwick  is 
«  want  of  imagination.  Her  imagination  is  only  once 
«  aroused  and  that  by  a  personal  touch,  viz  :  by  the 
«  child's  crying  at  the  end  of  Act  II.  You  are  very 
«  likely  right  about  Miss  Haydon,  but  if  she  is  east  for 
«  the  part  I  should  want  to  have  a  talk  with  her  after 
«  she  has  read  it  but  before  she  begins  rehearsing. 
«  Mrs.  Barthwick  is  not  more  than  fifty  and  well 
«  preserved.  The  key-note  of  Jack  is  -want  of  principle 
«  derived  from  Barthwick,  and  courage  by  fits  and 
«  starts  derived  from  Mrs.  Barthwick.  The  key-note  of 
«  Jones  is  smouldering  revolt.  The  key-note  of 
«  Mrs.  Jones  is  passivity  and  she  must  not  l)c  played 
«  pathetically,  only  be  pathetic  from  force  of  circuni- 
«  stances.  » 

We  ought  to  find  it  comparatively  easy  thus  to  label 
every  character  in  Galsworthy's  works,  by  mentioning 
his  psychological  key-note  together  with  his  social 
significance.  Their  author  never  presents  (except, 
perhaps,  in  '<  The  Pigeon  »),  a  complete  character  ; 
nothing  appears  in  a  drama  of  bis,  beyond  whatever 
impulses  and  interest  really  belong  to  the  drama  through 
affinity  with  theme,  subject  and  plot  :  one  aspect,  or 
two  comi)lementary  aspects  of  each  personality  are 
revealed,  and  little  more.  Here  is  artificiality  imleed, 
but  artificiality  is  the  rule  in  the  theatre  ;  and  it  is  the 
part  of  the  playwright  to  make  his  spectators  forget 
about  it,  to  «  take  them  in  »  (20),  and  to  foster  illusion 
so  that  they  become  convinced  that  what  they  are 
watching  is  the  truthful  portrait  of  human  nature. 

(19)  To  H.  Gr.iiiville  Harker,  April  19,  1900  (MAtinoT,  pp.  191- 
19'2). 

(20)  Se(  Fr.Tiioisquc  Saucky,  «  Qnarnnle  ans  tie  'fhviilic  »,  vol.  I, 
p.  09  :  «  Le  Ihi-atrc',  comine  ies  aiitres  arts  apics  tout,  n'est  qii'unc 
•;<  inaRiiillque  tiompcric.  II  n'a  point  pour  objet  la  v(?ritc  vraic, 
<?  inais  la  vraiscmblancc.  »  Kt  p.  108  :  «  Kn  art  drainatiquc  on  n'a 
«  point  all'airc  a  un  pliilosoplie,  niais  ii  douzo  cents  spcctaleurs 
«  qui  seiitcnt  ;  on  a  cause  ({agnec  quand  on  lrf>uve  nioycn,  fClt-cc 
«  contrc  lout  bon  sens  ct  toutc  vcritc,  do  Ics  etourdir  et  dc  Ics 
«  raetlrc  dedans.  » 
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This  Galsworthy  manages  to  do.  Within  the  narrow 
field  allotted  to  the  display  of  their  personalities,  his 
characters  do  not  give  us  the  impression  of  being 
cramped  or  incompletely  drawn.  Variations  on  the 
key-note  always  occur,  cases  of  conscience  take  place, 
widely  dilferent  mental  attitudes  are  disclosed,  which 
create  the  necessary  illusion  of  complexity.  The 
number  of  the  persons  who  draw  one  another  out  and 
reveal  one  another  through  exchanges  and  rellections 
adds  to  this  illusion.  Some  even  escape  from  the 
didactic  and  dramatic  necessities  or  conventions  and,  in 
a  small  measure,  grow  out  of  their  author's  hands  ;  they 
are,  as  a  rule,  background  figures  of  minor  import,  with, 
generally,  no  decisive  action  on  the  plot.  The  waiter 
and  the  guests  of  the  hotel  in  the  last  act  of  «  ITie 
Fugitive  »,  Oilman,  «  head  of  Oilman's  Department 
Stores  >.',  and  the  Italian  wine-merchant  in  «  Loyalties  », 
Mrs.  Roberts  and  some  other  female  figures  in  «  Strife  », 
owe  more  to  detached  observation  of  life  than  to 
exigencies  of  technique. 

As  for  the  others,  down  lo  the  crowds  and  atmosphere- 
characters,  all  are  endowed  with  a  life  and  personality 
of  their  own,  be  it  only  sketchy  and  schematic.  Even 
among  the  collective  bodies  that  are  given  a  place  on  the 
stage  or  make  up  a  necessary  background,  very  few  are 
as  anonymous  as  they  are  in  «  The  Foundations  »  : 
individual  figures  stand  out  of  the  crowd  for  a  fev. 
seconds  in  «  The  Mob  »,  representatives  of  social 
groups,  but  also  acting  for  themselves  and  according  to 
impulses  of  their  own.  In  «  A  Bit  o'  Love  •»  and  in  the 
last  act  of  «  The  Fugitive  »  this  individualization  is 
very  real  indeed,  and  such  that  we  do  not  at  once 
perceive  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  group-character 
playing  a  part  collectively. 

The  properly  individualized  characters  are  drawn 
with  just  enough  contradiction  in  them,  just  enough 
inconsistency  and  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  funda- 
mentally personal  features,  and  reflections  from  their 
social  backgrounds  and  circumstances,  to  appear  life- 
like.    The  protagonists  even,  when  weak  of  will  and  in 
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plays  where  unccrlainty  and  hcsilation  hold  the  chief 
place,  lend  themselves  to  some  subtle  sludies  of  delicate 
light  and  shade  :  the  curate  in  «  A  Bit  o'  Love  »,  even 
Jack  in  «  The  Silver  Box  »,  and  b'alder  in  «  Juslice  » 
display  contradictions  and  uncerlainty  of  action  which 
appertain  to  life  at  least  as  much  as  to  I  lie  stage  Iradi- 
tion.  Not  to  speak  of  «  The  Pigeon  »  and  «  Joy  », 
where  interest  in  psychology  was  obviously  at  the  source 
of  the  playwright's  inspiration.  Moreover,  what  the 
characters  may  lose  in  breadth,  Ihey  regain  in  jiower  ; 
all  struggle  with  varying  success  for  self-assertion  ;  and 
the  emotional  note  is  pitched  very  high,  so  that  the 
Ihrob  of  life  is  felt  throughout,  which  could  not  haj)pen 
with  allegorical  figures  pure  and  simple. 

It  may,  with  truth,  be  said  that,  properly  speaking, 
many  of  Galsworthy's  characters  lack  evolution.  This 
is  partly  attributable  to  the  author  and  partly  also  to 
the  time-limitation  in  drama.  Gradual  alteration  in 
personality  may  feed  the  plot  of  a  novel,  but  in  most 
plays  everything  happens  too  quickly  for  any  but  sudden 
revulsions  of  feeling  under  shock.  Galsworthy  studies 
slow  degradation  of  character  in  «  The  Fugitive  ».  In 
«  Joy  »  there  is  more  sudden  though  very  real  change, 
since  the  girl  is  taken  in  a  crucial  moment  of  her  life, 
when  womanhood  is  ready  to  emerge  from  childhood. 
As  a  rule,  though,  the  crisis  brings  out,  in  a  violent  act 
of  self-assertion  or  liberation,  forces  already  latent  in 
the  characters,  and  displays  personalities  at  the  moment 
when  intense  emotion  gives  them  unaccustomed  relief. 
If  this  is  not  actual  psychological  evolution,  it  is  at  any 
rate  a  good,  satisfying   imitation  of  it. 

.\11  these  characters  which  we  appreciate  as  works  of 
art  vvc  also  feel  for,  as  we  should  for  creatures  of  llesh 
and  blood.  Not  only  do  they  move  and  speak,  resist  and 
fight,  love  and  hate  and  suder,  but  in  their  action  we 
recognize,  or  think  we  recognize,  a  true  image  of  human 
life.  This  is  due  to  their  unspectacular  background,  to 
the  situations  with  which  we  see  them  confronted,  to 
their  restrained  ways  of  expressing  themselves  ;  it  is 
also  due  to  the  art  their  creator  displays  in  inducing  us 
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to  accept  without  cavilling  their  most  violent  gestures 
and  emotions,  by  bringing  us  each  time  through  clever 
dramatic  preparation  to  the  necessary  point  of  tension 
that  blurs  critical  sense  and  silences  objection.  Our 
acceptance  of,  and  communion  with,  the  characters  is  in 
direct  ratio  with  the  autlior's  ability  for  inventing  plots 
and  situations  that  grip  us,  and  with  his  capacity  for 
conveying  his  own  emotion.  For  he  has  created  them, 
not  merely  lifted  them  from  the  actual  world.  His 
realism  is  born  of  art,  not  of  servility.  The  only 
person  in  his  plays  painted  from  an  authentic  living 
model,  that  of  Ferrand  in  «  The  Pigeon  »,  is  also, 
according  to  Galsworthy's  own  admission,  the  most 
fantastical.  Rarely  does  the  author  fail  to  rouse  our 
human  sympathy  for  all  the  imaginary  beings  that 
people  his  stage,  for  the  very  contradictions  and 
weaknesses  they  carry  in  themselves.  Clare,  the 
«  I'^ugitive  s>,  is  perhaps  the  one  that  we  find  most 
repellent.  But  if  she  does  not  appeal  to  us,  if  many 
share  about  her  the  impression  of  Gerald  Du  Maurier 
who  refused  to  stage  the  play  (21),  we  must  look 
for  the  reason  elsewhere  than  in  some  possible  lack 
of  human  qualities  in  the  character.  The  truth  is  that 
this  drama  in  itself  violates  our  inmost  sentiments, 
because  it  drags  upon  the  stage  for  shameless  exhibition 
a  side  of  our  physical  and  emotional  life  that  long 
traditions  have  accustomed  us  to  consider  as  most 
private,  as  though  the  ])laywright  were  confiding  to  an 
assembled  audience  his  own  secrets  d'alcovc  ;  and  we 
find  it  difficult  to  admire  its  main  character  because 
many  of  us  are  deeply  at  variance  with  the  ideal  of 
womanhood  and  of  matrimonial  or  extra-matrimonial 
love  that  is  proposed  to  us  by  the  creator. 

Asa  whole,  however,  Galsworthy's  dramatic  characters 
satisfy  most  requirements  ;  they  are  conceived  so  as  to 
fulfil  their  various  obligations  harmoniously  enough  not 


(21)  Letter  of  June  .•!,  1913  (.\lAimoT,  p.  371),  from  Gerald  Du 
Maurier  to  .Tohn  Galsworthy  :  «  It  isn't  that  I  do  not  care  for  the 
«  play  or  think  it  would  fail.  I  positively  dislike  it,  even  if  it 
«  were  to  be  an  enormous  success  ». 
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lo  leave  us  with  a  sense  of  disappoinlment,  as  it  would 
be,  were  they  lacking  in  significance,  efficiency  and 
human  interest.  In  the  handling  of  them,  as  in  the 
handling  of  plots  and  of  subjects  apart  from  which 
Ihey  cannot  Jje  considered  or  judged,  the  playwright 
brought  the  demands  of  drama,  ideals,  and  truth,  into 
happy  collaJjoralion.  Thanks  to  his  self-discipline, 
added  to  natural  habits  of  reserve  and  restraint,  and, 
under  this  frigid  appearance,  thanks  to  his  propensity 
lo  perceive  spiritual  and  physical  facts  through  emotioii 
and  through  sentimental  cxi)erience,  none  of  the  three 
was  sacrificed  ;  furthermore,  each  was  the  ]»etter 
satisfied  tor  the  recognition  of  the  other  two.  Thus  it 
is  that  (hilsworthy's  work  generally  manages  to  lift  his 
audiences  into  a  state  of  high  philosophical,  humanitar- 
ian, and  dramatic  emotion  -whereby  «  vision  may  be 
«  enlarged,  imagination  livened  and  understanding 
«  promoted  »  (22). 

(22)  See  Galsworthy's  preface  to  his  own  phiys  in  the  Mannton 
lidition.  The  happy "  balance  struck  between  elements  so  often 
opposed  is  a  dis.tinyuishing  (jualily  of  the  Galsworthian  drama. 
Whatever  ffucGtion  is  set  (social  and  philosophical),  the  playwright 
makes  his  appeal  to  emotion,  not  to  intellect,  and  respects 
psychological  truth,  so  that  his  work  is  vei-y  different  from  «  thC 
Ihesis-play  proper  invented  bj'  Dumas  the  younger,  which,  said 
«  Walkley  («  Drama  and  Life  »,  p.  31),  deals  with  a  particular 
«  proposition  and  is  constructed,  irom  first  to  last,  to  demonstrate 
«  that  proposition  ».  The  same  writer  added  («  Drama  and 
Life  »,  p.  .50),  thus  defining  the  very  condition  almost  invariably 
fulfilled  by  the  plays  of  Galsworthy  :  «  Plays  of  ideas  must,  first 
«  of  all,  be  plays  of  emotion.     The  idea  is  excellent,  as  giving  a 

«  meaning  and  unity  to  the  play but  must  not  impair  the  sense 

«  of  reality  or  flow  of  emotion.  » 


CHAPTER  IV 

1.   Acts   and   scenes.   —   2.   Action   and    pattkkns. 
',i.  Beginning,  middle  and  end. 


The  presence  of  the  minor  crises  within  the  main 
crisis  of  a  play  is  physically  manifested  by  the  division 
into  acts.  An  act  should,  as  a  rule,  present  a  whole 
development  with  an  internal  movement  of  its  own  antl 
with  its  own  partial  solution,  and  yet  not  he  entirely 
self-contained  hut  help  with  its  specific  function  towards 
the  resolution  of  the  whole.  And  the  same  might  he 
said  in  many  cases  of  the  smaller  action-units  within 
each  act. 

Most  of  Galsworthy's  plays  are,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  divided  into  several  acts  (1)  :  that  is,  into 
acts  proper,  and  not  (as  it  is  with  «  The  Roof  »)  into 
what  Henri  Bccque  would  have  called  «  tableaux  », 
l)ractically  self-contained  and  hardly  carried  along 
together  in  an  all-powerful  stream  of  action  —  or  (as  it 
is  with  «  Escape  »)  into  episodes  just  marking  lime- 
divisions  and  incidents  in  the  catenary  succession  of  a 
story.     His  acts  are  further  formally  divided  into  what 

(1)  Not  alw.-iys  so  with  licrnaid  Shaw,  for  instance.  In  «  Getting 
Married  »  lie  renounced  the  division  into  acts,  thus  nialiing  a 
pretence  of  returning  to  the  unity  of  the  ancient  Greek  drama. 
(See  prefatory  note).  In  «  I'lai]-m(t]dng  »,  first  published  in 
1912,  W.  .Archer  remarks  :  «  l5otli  in  theory  and  in  practice,  of 
«  late  years,  war  has  been  declared  in  certain  quarters  against 
«  the  division  of  a  play  into  acts  »  (p.  102). 
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Galsworthy  termed  «  scenes  ».  These  are  nol  the 
scenes  of  the  French  drama;  they  are  very  little  different 
from  acts  proper,  except  in  the  matter  of  length  and 
duration  (2).  For  each  of  Ihem  contains  the  complete 
development  of  a  full  minor  crisis,  occurring  at  the  same 
place  and  in  uninterrupted  succession,  the  curtain  heing 
dropped  for  a  few  seconds  in  the  course  of  the  act  so 
as  to  permit  of  a  quick  alteration  of  the  setting  or  to 
mark  a  lapse  of  time  (3).  Also,  each  of  them  is 
composed  of  several  smaller  scene-units  constituted  by 
single  phases  of  action  taking  place  among  a  specific 
group  of  characters,  separated  from  the  rest  bj'^  import- 
ant entrances  and  exits,  but  not  by  any  dropping  of  the 
curtain  and  not  infrequently  brought  to  a  momentary 
resolution  only  to  be  followed  by  immediate  reopening 
of  the  action  (4).  And  even  in  these,  close  scrutiny  will 
perhaps  discern  successive  movements  of  the  dialogue, 
each  leading  to  some  decisive  cue  which,  for  an  instant, 
stands  as  a  natural  conclusion  to  this  movement. 

There  is  little  originality  in  this  division  and  subdivi- 
sion of  Galsworthy's  dramas.  Even  the  convenient 
device  of  dropping  the  curtain  during  the  course  of  the 
act  had  been  used  by  Pinero  liefore  Galsworthy,  and 
praised  by  William  Archer  fa).     All  Ihc  same,  llic  care 

(2)  .U)out  the  divisions  of  the  play,  see  W.  Archer,  «  Pln;/- 
makiiuj  »  (pp.  102  and  following;)  :  «  .Vn  act  may  be  defined  as 
«  any  part  of  a  given  crisis  wliicli  works  itself  out  at  one  time 
«  and  in  one  place  ;  hut  more  fundamentally,  it  is  a  segment  of 
«  the  action  during  wliicli  the  author  desires  to  hold  the  attention 
«  of  his  audience  unbroken  and  unrclaxed  »  (p.  108).  «  There  is 
«  undoubted  convenience  in  the  rule  of  the  modern  stage  :  One 
«  act  one  scene  »  (p.  108).  «  But  one  frequently  sees  a  melodrama 
«  divided  into  «  five  acts  and  eight  tahleanx  »  or  even  more  ; 
«  which  j)ractically   means  that    the  play   is   in   ciglit,   nine  or  ten 

«  acts >;■    (p.    107).     Here  the   word    «  tableau   »    has   a   different 

meaning  from  the  one  given  it  by  the  French  naturalistic  school. 
W'illiam  Archer  docs  not  mention  the  formal  di\ision  of  the  act 
into  scenes. 

(.S)  This  device  was  used  even  in  his  first  play,  «  The  Silver 
Box  ». 

(4)  This  indeed  corresponds  to  the  French  scene.  But  there  is 
no  formal  indication  of  these  subdivisions  in  the  text  of  the  plays. 

(.'))  See  «  I'laij-nirikuui  »,  p.  lOil  :  «  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  employs 
«  this  device  with  good  effect  in  Iris  ;  so  does  Mr.  Granville 
«  Barker  in  Waste  and  Mr.  Galsworthy  in  The  Silver  Box.  It  is 
«  certainly  far  preferable  to  that  ideal  treatment  of  time  which 
«  was   common    in   the    French   drama    of   the   nineteenth   century, 
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and  deliberate  skill  thai  presided  over  the  application  of 
this  method,  imply  at  least  that  the  playwright  fully 
understood  the  primordial  dramatic  necessity  for  organic 
unify,  and  was  prepared  to  bestow  his  attention  on  the 
architectural  style  that  could  most  surely  promote  it. 
Moreover,  he  was  wedded  to  no  specific  school,  but 
turned  to  his  own  use  whatever  process  he  deemed  fit  to 
combine  flexibility  with  sound  construction. 

As  we  consider  the  formal  structure  of  his  work,  we 
may  find  it  significant  enough  that,  out  of  twenty  major 
plays,  fifteen  are  in  three  ads  ;  which  division  may, 
according  to  William  Archer  (6),  be  viewed  as  best 
corresponding  to  the  three  movements  defined  in 
Aristotle's  princij)le  that  a  play  must  have  a  beginning, 
a  middle  and  an  end.  But  there  are  also  four-act  plays, 
four  in  all,  whose  chronological  place  among  the  others 
is  instructive.  They  occur  very  early  in  their  author's 
career  ;  three  of  them  follow  closely  upon  one  another 
after  «  The  Eldest  Son  »  ;  then  «  The  Pigeon  »,  a 
three-act  comedy,  intervenes  between  the  third  and 
fourth  of  tiie  four-act  dramas.  Moreover,  after  this  new 
departure  the  former  strict  three-act  model  only  rccilrs 
three  times,  in  «  Windows  »,  «  The  Foundations  »  and 
«  The  .Show  »  ;  in  the  other  later  plays  it  seems  that 
the  reversion  to  the  three-act  structure  has  only  been 
made  possible  by  the  subdivision  of  the  last  act  into 
two  scenes,  while  in   the  first  three-act  plays  (four  in 


«  iinci  survives  to  this  day  in  plays  adapted  or  imitated  from  the 
«  Kreiich  j>.  The  date  of  Iris  wa's  1901,  tI)ose  of  Waste  and  The 
Silucr  Box  respectively  1907  and  1906. 

(fi)  -.:  It  was  doubtless  the  necessity  for  marking  this  rhythm 
«  that  Aristotle  liad  in  mind  when  he  said  that  a  dramatic  action 
«  must  have  a  beginnini;,  a  middle  and  an  end.  Taken  in  its 
«  simplicity,  this  principle  would  indicate  the  Three  .-\ct  division 
«  as  the  ideal  scheme  for  a  play.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of 
«  the  best  modern  plays  in  all  languages  fall  into  three  acts...  » 
(Among  such  Willian)  Archer  quotes  The  Silrer  Box).  «  And 
«  furthermore,  many  old  plays  which  are  nominally  in  five  acts 
«  really  fall  into  a  triple  rhythm,  and  might  better  have  been 
«  divided  into  three.  Alexandrian  precept,  handed  on  by  Horace, 
«  gave  to  the  five  act  division  a  purely  arbitrai-y  sanction  which 
«  induced  playwrights  to  mark  the  natural  rhvthm  of  their 
«  themes  beneath  this  artificial  rme  >■•.  (\V.  AncitRii  :  «  Play- 
makiny  »,  p.  107). 
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number),  Ihe  last  act  was  in  no  case  subdivided.  II 
thus  looks  as  though  Galsworthy  had  been  for  some 
lime  satisfied  ■with  the  real  three-act  movement  and  had 
come  afterwards  to  find  it  cramping.  Although  for 
some  reason,  out  of  faithfulness  to  the  previous  pattern, 
he  seemed  to  return  to  it,  this  was  only  in  appearance, 
the  general  tendency  in  his  work  being  to  evolve  from 
simpler  to  more  composite  novels,  from  simpler  plays 
to  plays  in  which  divisions  and  subdivisions  arc 
multiplied. 

The  unity  achieved  in  all  these,  from  the  simplest  to 
the  most  complex,  does  not  consist  in  the  superficial, 
long  exploded  imities  of  time  or  place.  Galsworthy  has 
no  prejudice  for  or  against  them  ;  he  does  not  even,  we 
feel,  think  about  them.  The  period  over  which  his 
plays  are  spread  varies  between  six  liouis  and  two  and  a 
half  years.  This  time  may  fall  regularly  into  the 
various  play-divisions,  with  fairly  equal  lapses  between 
them,  but  more  often  it  is  divided  into  two  periods, 
marking  two  sets  of  events  sei)arated  by  a  long  lai)se. 
while  the  incidents  within  each  set  follow  closely  on  one 
another's  heels.  And  when  -we  speak  of  the  divisions  of 
the  play,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  mean  scenes 
as  well  as  acts,  for  a  long  lapse  of  lime  may  separate  two 
scenes,  while  two  acts  may  follow-  quickly  one  upon  the 
other.  For  the  unity  of  place  Galsworthy  ])erhaps 
sho-we<l  more  rcsjiect  than  for  the  unity  of  time  ;  he  has 
even  given  us  a  model  drama  in  which,  from  first  to  last, 
there  is  no  change  of  setting,  the  only  modification  of 
the  scenery  being  an  alteration  in  the  lighting  and  the 
putting  up  of  a  few  Chinese  lanterns.  This  is  «  Joy  », 
where  everything  also  happens  within  the  limit  of 
twenty-four  hours,  an  example  being  thus  provided  of 
perfect  unity  in  time  and  place.  Our  curiosity  is 
pleasurably  tickled  by  this  formal  achievement.  But  we 
should  not  like  the  experiment,  which  might  almost  have 
been  the  result  of  a  wager,  to  be  often  repeated.  We 
much  prefer  Galsworthy  to  folloAV,  concerning  this  long 
controverted  point  of  dramatic  technique,  no  law  but 
that  of  complete  liberty  :  to  lot  himself  be  guided  by  the 
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necessities  of  eacli  of  liis  individual  stories,  and  to 
reserve  his  whole  attention  for  the  much  more  important 
matters  of  the  unity  of  action  and  the  unity  of  archi- 
tecture. 

To  promote  these  he  makes  a  judicious  use  of  play- 
divisions  and  of  changes  of  settings.  For  one  thing,  as 
a  general  rule,  however  frequent  the  changes  of  scene, 
the  places  where  the  phases  of  the  action  successively 
take  place  are  never  very  far  from  each  other,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  later  dramas,  such  as  «  The  Forest  » 
and  «  Escape  >.  Moreover,  a  certain  number  of  changes 
does  not  mean  the  same  number  of  dilTerent  settings,  for 
the  same  setting  ma\-  reappear  several  times.  A  favorite 
practice  with  Galsworthy  is  to  employ  the  same  setting 
in  the  first  and  last  scenes,  with  different  ones  in  the 
middle  scenes,  so  as  to  suggest  that  the  conclusion 
brings  us  back,  face  to  face,  with  the  initial  problem  and 
situation,  and  that  the  inlervening  developments  arc 
enclosed  in  a  very  solid  structure  (7).  In  the  unfolding 
of  the  intrigue,  the  action,  as  will  appear  later,  is 
generally  well  knit  together  through  all  its  successive 
stages,  although  some  acts  and  scenes  may  be  found 
which  are  extraneous  to  the  story,  or  simplj'  separated 
from  the  main  body  of  it  and  almost  complete  in 
themselves  :  the  presence  of  these  preludes,  epilogues 
and  interludes  cannot  always  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for.  In  «  The  Silver  Box  »,  the  first  scene  of  the  first 
act  is  so  self-contained  that  it  is  really  a  little  play  as  it 
stands,  like  the  epilogue  in  «  The  Fugitive  ».  But 
these  are,  anyhow,  justified  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
necessary     to     the     action,     since     they     contain     the 


O)  In  «  A  Kamily  Man  »,  tlie  fiisl  curtain  rises  on  John 
Builder  and  his  wife  in  Builder's  study  ;  after  the  intervening 
scenes,  which  include  a  studio  in  another  part  of  the  town  and 
the  otlicc  of  the  mayor  of  Breconridge,  the  last  act  brings  us  back 
i  gain  lo  Builder's  study,  where  he  and  his  wife  are  left  sitting 
when  the  final  curtain  drops.  In  «  The  Skin  Game  »,  Act  I  is  in 
Ilillcrist's  study  ;  thence  we  go  to  the  hotel  where  the  auction 
sale  is  held  and,  later,  to  Cloe's  bedroom  in  Hornblower's  house. 
In  Act  III,  which  ends  the  play,  we  return  to  Hillcrist's  study. 
These  are  only  two  out  of  the  many  instances  where  this  device 
ii  used. 
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explanation  or  the  resolution  ot  following  or  preceding 
events.  We  shall  see  that  it  is  not  always  so  with  the 
interludes  and  insertions. 


II 


The  most  elementary  sort  of  play  is,  of  course,  that  in 
which  we  see  one  line  of  actions  merely  succeeding  one 
another  like  the  links  of  a  chain.  There  are  not  many 
of  these  in  Galsworthy's  work,  although  «  The  F'ugitive  » 
and  <:  The  Moh  »,  not  to  speak  of  the  episodic  play 
«  Escape  »,  where  the  leading  character  hardly  ever 
leaves  the  stage,  come  very  near  to  this  definition.  In 
«  The  Mob  ■»,  which  is  a  story  of  fidelity  to  an  ideal,  the 
interest  centres  entirely  upoii  Stephen  More.  Each 
succeeding  scene  shows  him  attacked  by  one  opponent 
or  another  :  his  political  associates,  his  former  friends, 
even  his  wife  ;  or  he  is  seen  in  conflict  with  himself. 
Finally,  a  martyr  to  his  ideals,  he  is  killed  by  an  angry 
crowd  who  break  into  his  house.  «  The  Fugitive  » 
also  is  a  biographical  drama,  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
concerned  solely  with  following  the  fortunes  of  the 
central  character,  Clare,  with  little  regard  for  all  the 
others.  The  latter,  not  excepting  Clare's  husband, 
George  and  her  lover  Malise,  drop  out  of  the  play  before 
the  end  and  we  hear  of  them  no  more.  We  might 
consider  that  «  The  Fugitive  »  is  really  construclted 
according  to  the  principle  of  insertion,  rather  than 
catenary  succession,  since  the  first  and  last  episodes  are 
closely  connected  together,  while  the  middle  portion 
deals  wholl}'  with  the  affair  between  Clare  and  Malise. 
Yet  it  would  seem  that  the  author's  intention  was  rather 
to  show  a  series  of  vicissitudes  and  that  he  was  betrayed 
by  the  exaggerated  importance  assumed  by  the  adventure 
with  Malise  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  play. 

As  a  rule,  Galsworthy  favours  less  simple  plots. 
What  he  prefers  is  a  good,  fairly  complex  story,  duly  in 
perspective,  which  by  adroit  handling  he  knows  how  to 
(urn    to    best    advantage.     In  such    a  story,    while  the 
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opposition  between  two  social  groups,  or  between  a 
central  character  and  a  group,  provides  him  with  his 
main  plot,  he  cleverly  makes  use  of  the  divisions  and 
personal  relationships  within  each  group  to  provoke 
subsidiary  interest,  until  the  whole  merges,  towards  the 
end,  into  one  big  issue  which  can  be  resolved  at  one 
blow  ;  or  until,  the  big  issue  being  resolved,  all  the 
secondary  ones,  which  have  been  momentarily  brought 
together  and  into  the  limelight,  resume  their  inde- 
pendence and  insignificance,  sink  again  into  the  dead 
waters  of  daily  routine,  and  cease  to  engross  us.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  while  they  were  under  our  notice,  they 
were  all  joined  together  in  a  common  stream  of 
incidents,  made  up  of  several  curients,  distinct  and  yet 
not  independent  from  one  another,  the  main  course  of 
the  movement  being  almost  always  easily  discernible 
among  the  side  issues. 

Parallel  development  of  several  imjiorfant  threads  of 
inlrigue,  not  clearly  connected,  or  with  very  slender 
ajjparent  links  between  them,  is  hopelessly  non-dramatic, 
unless  its  justification  be  the  presence,  under  external 
disconnection,  of  a  suljtle,  bul  very  real,  all-embracing 
unity  of  theme,  psychology  and  emotion.  «  Exiled  »  is 
an  example  of  such  a  plaJ^  .Sir  Charles  Dcnbury  has 
been  ruined  by  the  war  of  1S14.  He  has  a  chance,  his 
only  one,  of  making  money  with  a  horse  which  he  has 
entered  for  a  forthcoming  race,  but  if  this  horse  is  beaten 
Sir  Charles  will  have  to  go  abroad.  The  only  serious 
rival  is  a  racer  owned  by  Sir  John  Mazer,  a  commercial 
magnate  whose  fortune  has  been  made  during  the  war 
and  has  i)ermilted  him,  among  other  things,  to  buy  up 
the  Denbury  eslate.  On  the  day  of  the  race.  Sir  Charles's 
horse  is  lamed  by  a  Iramp  who  has  a  grudge  against 
Mazer  and  believes  it  to  be  Ihe  lalter's  horse  that  he  is 
injuring.  The  Iramp  is  another  war  victim  -  deserted 
by  his  wife  while  he  was  a  soldier,  unable  to  find  work 
since  his  return.  It  transpires  that  he  has  lately  come 
across  his  wife  again,  in  a  police  court,  where  she  was 
i)eing  charged  with  street-walking.  Unable  to  pay  her 
line,  she  has  been  scnlcnced  by  Mazer,  who  is  a  J.  P.  ; 
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hence  the  Uajnp's  gricvaiKC,  tor  he  is  still  attached  to 
his  \vife.  Sir  Charles's  racer  is  irretrievably  injured, 
but  no  good  can  come  from  proseciiling  the  tramp  ;  and 
he  drifts  away  with  his  companion.  Denbury  himsell 
has  no  resource  but  to  return  to  Africa.  Thus,  his 
personal  disaster  and  the  sordid  tragedy  of  the  tramp 
both  have  their  origins  in  post-war  social  conditions,  the 
same  conditions  that  have  brought  success  for  Sir  John 
Mazer.  The  unity  of  «  Exiled  »  as  a  study  in  psycliology 
appears  clearly  enough,  but  unfortunately,  as  a  drama, 
it  is  rambling  and  ill-conducted. 

In  «  Joy  *  it  is  the  under-lying  general  theme  of 
human  egotism,  reappearing  under  different  visages  in 
every  individual  and  every  couple  taking  part  in  the 
action,  that  binds  the  play  together.  Here  we  have  a 
main  line  of  interest  (the  conflict  between  Joy  and  her 
mother),  and  several  minor  plots  running  side  by  side  : 
the  love  story  of  Joy  and  Dick,  the  affair  between 
Mrs.  Gwyn  and  Lever,  the  incident  of  the  mining 
speculation  involving  the  Colonel  aiid  I^ever  ;  each  and 
all  of  which  are  connected  with  the  main  theme,  or  bear 
reference  to  the  main  characters,  or  disclose  different 
aspects  of  the  same  sentiment  (8).  But  although  they 
progress  on  parallel  lines  for  a  certain  time,  some  of  the 
subsidiary  plots  are  discarded  before  the  end  :  the  gold 
mine  incident  is  very  nearly  left  in  the  air  ;  the 
relationship  between  Mrs.  Gwyn  and  Lever  remains 
pretty  much  what  it  was,  though  we  feel  dissolution  is 
threatening.  Only  the  love  story  of  Joy  and  Dick  is 
finally  rounded  off  before  the  last  curtain. 

Galsworlliy,  however,  usually  applies  anather  method, 
one  at  the  same  time  more  obvious  and  affording  better 

(>i)  In  tlu'  «  ^'ew  Headers'  lAhranj  i>  idition  of  1930,  Ihis  play 
is  pic'ccnlcd  l)y  the  note  :  «  .loy,  a  plaj'  on  the  letter  I  ».  Even 
the  kindly  colonel  displays  egotism.  He  lacks  the  sympathy  that 
would  enable  liim  sometimes  to  share  somebody  else's  point  of 
view.  He  o\erworks  the  first  person  pronoun  which,  in  his 
mouth,  is  almost  always  emphasized.  (Galsworthy  shows  by  the 
use  of  italics  that  he  meant  it  so)  :  «  I  don't  suppose  there's 
another  case  in  the  army  of  a  man  heinj,'  treated  as  I'ne  been  ». 
«.  If  /  want  five  shillings  for  a  charity  or  what  not,  I  have  to 
wliisfle  for  it...  >>,  etc.  And  he  is  not  above  appreciating  money 
easily  gotten. 
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scope  for  the  display  of  technical  ingenuity.  Together 
with  a  law  of  steady  progression,  his  dramas  obey  a  law 
of  steady  concentration,  all  the  lines  of  action  gradually 
converging,  in  a  succession  of  causes  and  consequences, 
towards  their  common  resolution.  F'or  this  purpose, 
the  pattern  adopted  is  that  of  the  herringbone  or  of  the 
fan.  The  central  plot  is  approached  from  different 
angles,  and  all  the  side  currents  thus  started  eventually 
meet  it,  either  at  different  points,  as  in  «  The  Silver 
Box  »,  «  A  Family  Man  >  and  «  The  Eldest  Son  », 
or  at  the  same  point,  as  in  «  The  Roof  ». 

Take,  for  instance,  «  The  Eldest  Son  ».  Bill,  the 
heir  to  the  title  and  estate  of  a  county  family,  has  had 
an  intrigue  with  Freda  Sluddenham,  a  gamekeeper's 
daughter  and  nuiid  to  Bill's  mother.  The  girl  breaks  to 
him  the  news  that  she  is  expecting  a  child.  He,  in  his 
turn,  has  to  acquaint  his  family  with  the  situation  and 
face  his  father  who  has  already  some  ])!ans  touching  his 
son's  future  ;  and  a  decision  must  be  made  whether  or 
not  Bill  shall  marry  Freda,  to  whom  he  is  not  at  bottom 
deeply  attached.  It  is  a  question  of  abstract  honour  on 
one  hand,  with  unconventional  commonsense  and 
orthodox  ideas  of  social  prestige  on  the  other.  The 
young  man  is  for  taking  the  «  honourable  »  course  ; 
most  members  of  his  family,  esi)ecially  the  older  ones, 
oppose  him  —  his  mother  because  such  a  marriage  must 
lead  to  inihai)piness  for  both  partners,  his  father  because 
of  the  scandal  and  the  mud  it  would  spatter  upon  the 
family  good  name.  Sir  William  linally  threatens  to  cut 
him  of!"  with  a  shilling  if  he  perseveres  in  bis  determina- 
tion, but  Bill  holds  out,  although  he  has  not  been 
educated  for  any  profession,  has  spent  money  freely 
hitherto,  and  depends  entirely  on  his  father  for  main- 
tenance. Lady  Cheshire,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
she  cannot  but  deplore  such  a  union,  will  not  desert  her 
son.  Freda  and  Studdenbam  are  summoned  before  the 
family  assembly.  There  is  a  violent  reaction  on  the 
gamekeeper's  [)ail  when  he  learns  the  shameful  truth, 
but  when  Freda  proudly  rejects  Bill's  offer  of  marriage, 
feeling  it  to  be  inspired  by  a  sense  of  duty,  he  sides  with 
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his  daughter  and  shakes  Ihe  dust  oi  the  Cheshire  house 
ofT  his  feet. 

The  main  action  of  the  play  is  centred  round  the  two 
young    people  ;     its     successive    episodes     are     Freda's 
revelation    to    Bill,    the    coming    to    a    decision    hy    the 
latter,    his    conllicl    with    Sir    William    and    then    with 
Studdenham,    and    the    final    general    explanation    that 
brings  about  the  conclusion  of  the  play.     In  this  central 
Iriangular  encounter,  the  Freda  and  Bill  couple  face  the 
menace    of  being   crushed  or   humiliated    hy  a  world  of 
traditions,    mainly    represented    by  the  Cheshire  family, 
as  a  whole.     But  along  with  this  major  plot,  there  are 
many  side  issues,  struggles  within  individual  consciences, 
clashes  and  discussions  between  characters  dissociated 
from  their  respective  groups.     Bill  has  misgivings  about 
the   wisdom   of   the   course   he   chooses   to   follow  ;    his 
mother    is    torn    between    love,    prudence    and    loyalty  ; 
Sir  William,  who  lays  down  strict  rules  about  honour, 
has  to  go  against  his  creed  and  eat  his  words  when  his 
own    good   name   is   involved.     Freda   and   Studdenham 
revolt  at  the  last  against  convention,  and  by  their  revolt 
regain     both     their     freedom     and     their     self-respect. 
Furthermore,    before    the    two    sets    of    characters    arc 
arrayed  for  the  final  onslaught,  they  have  to  be  informed 
of   the   facts   and    to  make   their   positions   known  in  a 
succession  of  intei"views  and  discussions  with  Bill  ;  all 
try  to  influence  one  another.     Besides  all  this,  there  is 
the  tale  of  the   two  young  villagers,  pressed  by  public 
opinion  and  by  Sir  William,  in  the  name  of  morals  and 
duty,    into  a  marriage   bound  to    end   in    disaster  :    this 
subsidiary  plot,  outside  the  main  one,  of  which  it  is  the 
counterpart,  is  used  as  a  foil  and  sets  oft"  the  theme  (9). 
The    drawing-room    rehearsal    of    the    play    «  Caste  », 
and  the  budding  idyll  between  Bill  and  Mabel,  a  girl  of 
his    own    class,    are    two    insertions,    the  first  burdened 


'9;  I  lie  presence  of  a  sui)siciiary  plot  repeating  the  main  one 
in  undertones  is  nothing  new  ;  the  device  is  used  in  «  King  Leari, 
in  «  The  Merchant  of  Venire  »,  etc.  But  here  the  underplot  is 
very  tniiiliatically  used  to  underline  the  theme,  passini?  allusions 
Ijcing  made  to  it,  so  to  speak,  whenever  a  reminder  of  the  ahstrjicl 
(jHostioii  has  become  necessary. 
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with  transparent  symbolism  and  biting  irony,  the 
second  introduced  further  to  complicate  the  central 
situation,  ])ul  also,  and  more  particularly,  to  bring  out 
the  characters  of  Bill  and  of  Freda. 

The  drama  comprises  three  acts,  the  first  of  which  is 
divided  into  two  scenes.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
second  of  these  scenes  contains  three  principal  scene- 
units,  and  the  first  act,  therefore,  actually  develops  in 
lour  distinct,  equally  important,  movements.  The  first 
scene  contains  the  exposition  proper  and  the  suggestion 
of  a  menace  as  well  as  the  indication  of  a  social  subject, 
hingeing  on  class  and  caste.  Then,  in  the  second  scene, 
occur  in  succession  the  introduction  of  the  theme  Hn  a 
discussion  about  the  luifortunate  village  scandal),  the 
indication  of  Bill's  position  as  an  eldest  son  and  with 
reference  fo  Mabel,  and,  following  this  scene  of  prepara- 
tion, the  actual  declenchement  of  the  plot  with  the  short 
dialogue  culminating  in  Freda's  dramatic  revelation  to 
Bill.  The  third,  and  last  act,  although  not  formally  cut 
into  two  scenes  by  the  dropping  of  the  curtain, 
nevertheless  contains  two  very  distinct  parts  ;  the 
second  of  these,  bringing  in  the  double-barrelled  conclu- 
sion of  the  play,  begins  with  the  entrance  of  Studdenham, 
which  makes  complete  the  gathering  of  the  clans  for  the 
expected  clash  ;  after  which  the  groups  will  apparently 
break  up  again  into  individuals,  and  life,  we  gather, 
resume  its  wonted  course  for  all  concerned,  free  from 
such  alarums  and  excursions. 

The  «  middle  »  of  the  drama,  therefore,  comprises, 
besides  the  second  act,  the  end  of  the  first  and  the 
beginning  of  the  last.  All  through  it,  the  main  stream 
of  action,  that  is,  the  conflict  between  Bill  and  the  caste 
conventions  represented  by  his  father,  runs  forward, 
swollen  by  the  influx  of  the  subsidiary  issues  that  meet 
it  at  various  points  ;  as  more  characters  become 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  crisis,  and  make  up 
their  minds  about  it.  they  are  marshalled  into  place  in 
support  of  one  or  the  other  possible  solutions  ;  thus  the 
conclusion  of  their  own  individual  problems  is  a 
preparation    for     further    action  ;     Bill's    brothers    and 
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sisters  take  sides,  one  by  one  ;  Lady  (21ieshire's 
conversations  with  Bill,  Freda  and  Sir  William  are 
followed  by  her  final  decision  ;  the  outcome  of  the 
sordid  village  love  story,  first  spoken  about  in  the 
opening  act,  is  announced  very  late  in  the  play  and  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  sudden  revelation  to  her 
father  of  Freda's  dishonour,  this  just  in  time  to  rush 
him  into  place  for  the  concluding  dispute.  Meanwhile, 
the  episodes  of  Mabel  arid  the  rehearsal,  with  other  short 
parenthetic  dialogues,  have  been  cleverly  used  to 
enhance  tension  or  to  bring  relief  at  suitable  moments. 
The  architectural,  organic  unity  conferred  upon  this 
drama  by  the  very  pattern  of  the  action,  is  much  more 
valuable  than  the  unity  of  place,  scrupulously  observed 
nevertheless,  since  the  various  scenes  and  acts  are  set 
in  diflerent  parts  of  the  Cheshire  house,  and  than  the 
unity  of  time,  that  crowds  too  many  events  into  a  hectic 
twenty-four  hours. 

In  «  The  Roof  »,  the  law  of  structural  concentration 
works  in  another  way.  The  theme  is,  of  course,  i)hiIo- 
sophicai  :  the  eternal  mystery  of  each  individual  human 
being  for  his  fellows,  from  whom  the  deepest  springs  of 
his  actions  are  forever  iiiddcn,  coupled  with  the  idea 
that  at  the  moment  of  supreme  crisis,  death  oi-  the 
menace  of  death,  the  meanest  soul  may  slough  oft"  its 
baser  coverings  to  reveal  itself  as  not  unworthy.  Plot, 
[)roperly  speaking,  there  is  none.  A  single  event 
momentarily  unites  in  a  common  danger  a  heterogeneous 
collection  of  people  having  otherwise  no  connection 
with  one  another.  A  fire  breaks  out  on  the  ground  floor 
of  a  Paris  hotel.  It  has  been  started,  in  a  fit  of  drunken 
spite,  by  one  of  the  guests  as  a  practical  joke  upon  an 
unolTending  little  waiter.  I'nforlunately,  the  joke  goes 
further  than  its  perpetrator  had  anticipated  :  flames 
rapidly  gain  the  upper  storeys  of  the  building,  the 
occupants  of  which  are  shown,  one  after  another,  making 
their  escape  by  the  roof.  In  the  end,  everyone  is 
rescued  and  goes  upon  his  way  again,  with  the  exception 
of  Bryce,  the  original  culprit,  who  saves  the  life  of  the 
waiter  at  the  cost  of  his  own.     There  is  no  division  into 
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acts  :  the  play  consists  of  seven  scenes,  all  taking  place 
in  the  hotel,  each  with  a  change  of  setting.  The  first 
six  are,  in  the  time  of  the  drama,  simultaneous  :  that  is, 
the  action  in  all  of  them  begins  at  the  same  hour,  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  —  and  continues  until  the  alarm 
is  given,  twenty  minutes  later.  These  separate  scenes 
introduce  us  to  independent  groups  of  characters  and 
are  just  ample  enough  to  fix,  as  it  were,  the  portrait  of 
each  member,  before  all  the  characters  find  themselves 
assembled  for  the  final  scene  on  the  roof  of  the  burning 
building.  In  such  a  play  "we  may  hardly  expect  to  find 
a  sustained  major  intrigue,  running  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  supported  l)y  minor  developments.  The  plot 
is,  so  to  speak,  equally  divided  between  the  six  first 
scenes  ;  its  various  branches  meet  for  tlie  opening  of  the 
seventh  :  an  example  of  the  perfect  fan-like  pattern. 

The  great  impression  of  unity  at  which  Galsworthy  so 
consistently  aims  and  which  he  so  often  achieves  is, 
nevertheless,  occasionally  broken  by  the  inclusion  of 
episodes  not  really  vital  to  the  action,  or  apparently 
separated  from  its  main  trend  either  by  too  considerable 
a  lapse  of  time  or  radical  changes  in  place  and  character. 
Occasionally  too,  through  unfortunate  experiments  in 
technique,  or,  more  often,  through  being  carried  away 
by  a  social  preoccupation,  Galsworthy  runs  ofT  the 
straight  line  of  natural  development,  or  stops  its 
movement  with  a  social  picture. 

Although  the  interesting  herringbone  pattern  is  a 
favourite  with  Galsworthy,  the  dramatist  seems  to  have 
a  partiaHty  as  well  for  certain  methods  liable  to  weaken 
his  work  and  to  deprive  it  of  the  compact  unity  which  it 
might  otherwise  attain.  It  may  happen  that  some  plots, 
or  sets  of  characters,  vanish  into  nothingness,  or  are 
shown  for  a  moment  and  then  ab-uuloned,  or  belong  to 
different  parts  of  the  story  and  so  do  not  meet  with  one 
another.  In  «  Joy  »,  one  of  the  parallel  intrigues  — 
that  of  the  Colonel's  financial  ventures  —  peters  out  and 
is  resolved  ofT-stage  (10).     In    «  The  Mob  »   and    «  The 

(lOj  Tiie  conclusion  of  this  line  of  the  action  has  lalien  place 
between    the    acts,    and     is    related    by    the    colonel   in   Act    III  ; 
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Fugitive  »,  there  appear  different  groups  oi  characters 
between  whom  the  only  link  is  the  central  ligiirc  of  the 
play.  In  the  former,  the  members  of  More's  political 
circle,  his  wife  and  her  relations,  as  w-ell  as  the 
anonymous  crowds  introduced  Iwice  in  the  drama  have 
no  connection  with  one  another  apart  from  More 
himself,  and  once  they  leave  his  orbit  of  action  they 
disappear  from  the  play.  The  same  thing  applies  to 
("lare  and  the  people  around  her  in  «  The  Fugitive  ». 
«  E.scape  »  is  built  entirely  upon  such  lines,  being  a 
series  of  detached  episodes  in  the  life  of  the  main 
character.  Mark  Dennanl,  in  the  short  space  of  time 
between  his  breaking  prison  and  his  recapture,  comes  in 
contact  with  various  persons,  none  of  whom  has  any 
existence  in  the  drama  other  than  that  arising  out  of 
some  momentary  relationship  with  Dennanl. 

In  «  The  Silver  Box  »  and  in  «  Justice  »  there  are 
the  subsidiary  incidents  of  the  police-court  and  the 
prison.  In  «  Loyalties  »,  the  introduction  of  Oilman 
and  of  the  Italian  wine-merchant  in  Act  HI,  Sc.  1,  with 
the  latter's  story  of  Dancy's  discarded  mistress,  is 
something  extraneous  to  the  central  problem,  all  the 
elements  of  which  have  \ieen  (or  should  have  l)een) 
supplied  at  the  outset.  Thus  there  possibly  is  here  a 
twofold  error  :  very  late  in  the  play  two  new  characters 
are  brought  in,  our  interest  is  focussed  upon  them  for  a 
moment,  and  they  then  vanish  from  our  ken,  while  with 
them  is  suddenly  revealed  a  secondary  issue,  not  arising 
directly  out  of  the  anterior  action  ;  and  this  issue, 
although  it  assists  in  preparing  the  major  crisis,  does 
nol,  ilself,  reach  any  fixed  point  of  resolution.  There  is 
some  similarity  between  this  and  Ibe  story  of  Cloe  in 
«  The  Skin   Game  ».     It  will  l)e  remembered   that   the 


«  I  like  y(jiii'  friend  I. ever,  Molly.  He  laiiie  to  me  before  dinner 
«  quite  distressed  iibout  your  AunI,  bctjfiin'  me  not  to  take  those 
«  shares.  She'll  be  the  first  to  wori-y  nie,  })ut  he  made  such  a 
«  point  of  it,  ;)Oor  chap  —  in  the  end  I  was  obliged  to  say  1 
«  wouldn't.  I  thought  it  showed  very  nice  feclinf;  ».  There  is. 
of  course,  a  line  mixture  of  irony  and  pathos  in  the  colonel's 
readiness  io  take  things  at  their  face  value.  It  is  nevertheless  a 
summary  ending  to  a  story  that  h.Ts  taken  up  a  lot  of  room  on 
the  stage. 
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unhappy  past  life  of  Hornblower's  daughter-in-law, 
Cloe,  is  the  weapon  ultimately  used  by  the  Hillcrists  to 
oust  him  from  the  county.  At  the  same  time,  so  much 
Importance  is  given  in  Scene  II  of  Act  II  to  Cloe's  history 
that  the  centre  of  interest  in  the  play  is  appreciably  shifted 
for  the  time  being,  and  it  is  Cloe  herself  that  engi-osses 
us,  rather  than  the  Hillcrist-Hornblower  feud.  There  is 
also  the  curious  incident  in  the  same  scene  of  the  lady's 
maid  :  her  movements  arouse  curiosity  which  is  never 
satisfied  —  she  is  shown  as  spying  upon  her  mistress, 
but  ,we  do  not  hear  the  results  of  her  eavesdropping. 
It  is  permissible  to  suppose  that,  occasionally,  defects  of 
this  nature  are  born  of  Galsworthy's  realization  that  his 
play  is  rather  thin  and  that  he  has,  as  it  were,  to  pad  it 
out  with  extraneous  matter.  While,  on  some  other 
occasions  he  launches  into  these  superfluous  develop- 
ments either  for  the  sake  of  realism,  or  because  he  is 
unconsciously  carried  away  by  his  social  subject. 

Again,  in  the  composite  plots,  the  main  story  may  not 
stand  out  so  clearly  as  the  inspiring  theme.  Several 
social  problems  being  at  issue,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  they  are  illustrated  by  a  story  also  divided  into 
several  distinct  parts,  or  that  one  of  the  subsidiary 
(juestions  takes  hold  of  the  author's  mind,  with  the 
consequent  transference  of  the  main  interest  from  one 
story  and  one  set  of  persons  to  another  in  the  course  of 
the  drama.  In  «  The  Forest  >,  the  two  periods  of  the 
drama  are  not  only  widely  separated  in  time  and 
distance,  but  each  of  them  stages  almost  a  particular 
story  of  its  own,  with  the  characters  belonging  to  it, 
instead  of  such  characters  appearing  all  through  the 
whole  succession  of  acts,  from  the  fust  to  the  last.  The 
trial  scene  in  «  The  Silver  Box  »,  the  prison  act  in 
«  .lustice  »,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  various 
prologues,  interludes  and  epilogues,  likewise  make  use 
of  figures  brought  forward  for  a  special  purpose  and 
meant  to  disappear  again  for  ever  after  they  have  played 
a  very  momentary  part. 

The  gradual  disclosure  of  the  real  centre  of  interest 
together  with  the  gradual  emerging  of  the  central  figures 

D7. 
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from  among  less  important  ones,  is  not  in  itself  a  defect. 
But  it  must  involve  no  shifting  over  from  one  strand  of 
the  plot  to  another  and  the  main  characters  ought  to  he 
slowly  brought  forward  from  general  initial  insigni- 
ficance, not  made  to  step  into  the  front  rank  hy  i)ushing 
aside  somebody  else  who  lias  been  allowed,  unlil  then, 
to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place.  Generally  speaking, 
Galsworthy  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  dcclcnclw- 
mcni  of  his  main  action,  the  incident  that  really 
«  starts  the  ball  rolling  »  ;  often,  too,  he  rivets  our 
attention  from  the  beginning  and  keeps  it  to  the  end 
focussed  upon  the  central  character  :  the  Curate  in 
«  A  Bit  o'  Love  »,  Anthony  in  «  Strife  »,  Stephen  More 
in  «  The  Mob  s>,  and  many  others.  In  contrast  with 
these,  «  The  Silver  Box  »,  for  all  its  carefully  worked 
out  development,  is  an  exam))le  of  plays  where  the 
attention  of  the  public  for  some  time  strays  from  the 
right  path.  In  it,  the  dilferent  figures  of  the  Jones 
household  soon  begin  to  assume  the  importance 
previously  attributed  to  the  Barthwick  family,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  drama  our  interest  is  successively 
shifted  from  one  to  the  other  set  of  characters,  and  this 
too  transparently  not  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  modicum 
of  unity  required  from  a  drama  of  this  kind.  In 
«  Windows  »,  the  number  of  secondary  intrigues,  in 
uncertain  perspective,  not  infrecjuently  confuses  us  :  but 
then,  this  play  is  exceptionally  ill-constructed,  and  badly 
out  of  focus. 

These  inconsistencies  and  digressions  are  defects 
indeed.  But  we  are  disposed  to  lose  sight  of  them 
when,  retrospectively,  we  consider  the  striking  archi- 
tectural qualities  of  Galsworthy's  dramatic  output.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  less  apt  to  be  resented  nowa- 
days tiian  they  might  have  been  some  thirty  years  ago, 
since  to-day  one  would  rather  be  tempted  to  cavil  at  the 
too  solid  structure  of  many  of  the  plays  :  which  strikes 
us  as  artificial,  over-studied  and  over-skilful,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  feeling  of  life,  of  whose  bewildering 
complexity  we  have  become  conscious,  and  to  that  of  the 
necessary  interchange  of  psychological  influences.     Wc 
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have  come  to  appreciate,  more  than  a  clear-cut  story,  a 
licher  paitern  with  more  possiI)ilities  for  impressionistic 
exchanges. 


Ill 


The  formuhi  for  the  external  division  of  a  play  being 
given,  as  well  as  the  paitern  according  to  which  the 
internal  action  of  a  drama  develops,  the  problem  of 
general  technique  involves,  for  the  playwright,  the 
question  of  the  distribution  of  this  action  into  the 
various  acts  and  scenes.  In  this,  Galsworthy  conscien- 
ciously  obeys  the  fundamental  rules  of  drama-making, 
witboul  any  striking  innovations  or  markedly  original 
devices.  With  him,  the  first  act  launches  the  plot  and 
sets  the  theme  well  before  us  ;  the  last  resolves  them 
both,  completely  and  adequately  ;  the  middle  acts  follow 
their  own  law  of  movement  and  at  the  same  time  are 
well  opened  on  what  precedes  and  what  follows,  thus 
giving  scoi)e  to  the  author's  talent  for  preparation,  and 
ensuring  the  indispensable  continuity  of  the  chain  of 
causes  and  consequences  in  the  whole,  together  with  the 
steady  increase  of  the  emotional  tension.  Hence,  rarely 
do  we  feel  that  things  descend  upon  the  characters  out 
of  the  l)lue,  or  that,  at  any  moment  before  the  last 
curtain,  everything  has  been  said,  leaving  for  the 
spectators  nothing  more  to  be  expected  and  nothing  to  do 
except  go  home  or  sit  it  out  and  be  bored.  Alone  the 
skill  he  displayed  in  the  dcclenchcmcnt  of  the  action 
and  the  working  out  of  the  denouement,  his  attitude 
towards  the  old  tradition  of  the  scene  a  faire,  call  for 
some  remarks,  these  being  fairly  characteristic  of 
Galsworthy's  dramatic  sense  and  of  his  thoroughness  in 
all  matters  of  construction. 

In  life,  as  a  rule,  the  incident  that  marks  Ihe  opening 
of  a  crisis  and,  as  it  were,  sets  the  machinery  in  motion, 
being  neither  simple  nor  isolated,  is  not  easily  discern- 
ible. In  drama  there  is  no  strict  law  regarding  the  point 
in  the  evolution  of  events  at  which  Ihe  play  must  begin, 
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so  long  as  the  spectator  is  in  some  way,  retrospectively 
or  otherwise,  put  in  possession  of  the  elements  that 
enable  him  to  understand  and  experience  Ihe  crisis  in  its 
entirety.  The  curtain  maj'  rise  before  the  beginning  of 
the  chain  of  causation,  or  with  it,  or  after  it,  when  the 
succession  of  violent  events  has  actually  started.  The 
second  formula  implies,  of  course,  a  more  artificial 
choice  than  the  other  two,  but  is  also  more  satisfying 
artistically,  since  it  better  promotes  Ihe  unity  which 
gathers  the  matter  and  the  form  of  the  play  into  one  and 
the  same  movement.  A  writer  may,  on  some  occasions, 
strike  a  happy  middle  course,  if  he  discovers,  far  back  in 
the  past,  some  initial  factor  which  resulted  in  a  delayed 
crisis  ;  this  factor  he  presents  in  a  prologue  as  a  separate 
incident,  and  then  does  away  with  all  visible  connection 
between  it  and  the  main  body  of  the  l)lay. 

Galsworthy  shows  little  i)reference  for  any  one  of  the 
three  methods.  But  whichever  he  choses,  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  is  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  plot  and  that 
he  turns  it  to  the  best  account.  «  The  Skin  Game  » 
and  «  The  Mob  »  are  self-contained  plays.  There, 
although,  latent  in  the  protagonists,  are  the  propensities 
to  fierce  resistance  that  suddenly  become  liberated  in  the 
open  conllict,  the  conflict  itself  can  obviously  start  only 
when  the  opposing  champions  :iic  set  face  to  face  or  arc 
made  to  take  up  their  confronting  positions  under  the 
pressure  of  an  external  event  :  in  «  The  Mob  »  excited 
public  feeling  in  a  country  on  the  threshold  of  war  is 
responsible  for  the  sland  taken  by  More  against  his 
opponents  and  the  hitler  struggle  which  ensues.  In 
«  The  Silver  Box  »  the  first  scene  is  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  very  brief  prologue,  staging  the  theft  which 
is  at  the  origin  of  the  crisis  ;  but  it  docs  not  belong  to 
this  actual  crisis,  which  really  deals  with  hidden  motives 
and  social  conspiracies  to  shield  a  well-to-do  culprit, 
while  the  poorer  man  and  his  family  indiscriminately 
bear  heavy  indirect  punishment.  The  pIaj'A\'right  is 
careful  to  limit  the  prologue  to  a  few  lines,  strictly 
centred  round  one  single  fact  that  bears  immediate 
reference    to   what    follows,    and    round    the  two  figures 
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that  are  to  hold  the  stage  in  succession  right  up  to  the 
last  curtain.  He  thus  avoids  the  danger  of  rousing  our 
interest  in  situations  and  cliaracters  not  destined  to  be 
followed  up  afterwards,  which  would  i)rove  a  very 
disappointing  process. 

Some  of  Galsworthy's  plays  beginning  well  before  the 
crisis  involve  a  more  or  less  lengthy  preparation.  In 
«  The  Fugitive  »,  the  disagreement  between  the  two 
leading  characters  has  really  begun  before  the  curtain 
rises,  but  the  event  which  sj'mbolizes  this  disagreement 
takes  place  after  the  first  act.  In  «  Joy  »,  the  whole  of 
the  first  act  is  taken  up  with  preparation  and  with  the 
unfolding  of  several  lines  of  causation,  the  main  subject 
being  approached  from  various  angles  which  correspond 
with  the  presentation  of  several  groups  of  characters. 
In  «  The  Eldest  Son  »,  the  crisis  may  be  said  to  begin 
with  Freda's  disclosure  to  Bill,  which  occurs  very  near 
the  opening.  In  detecting  the  initial  fact  of  a  play  v.e 
may  sometimes  be  led  astray  by  mistaking  the  play's 
real  purport.  In  «  The  Eldest  Son  »  this  is  not  only  a 
love  atTair  between  two  young  people,  either  Bill  and 
Freda,  or  between  Bill  and  Mabel,  but  the  momentous 
decision  to  be  taken  by  the  whole  Cheshire  family, 
consequent  upon  the  entanglement  into  which  the  eldest 
son  has  got  himself.  In  «  The  Show  »,  a  most 
important  event  has  taken  place  before  the  curtain  rises, 
but  here  again  this  event  does  not  strictly  belong  to  the 
matter  of  the  drama,  w^hile  in  «  Loyalties  »,  the  incident 
that  sets  the  machinery  of  the  plot  in  motion  has 
occurred  just  before  the  opening  scene  ;  the  drama  may 
be  said,  therefore,  to  begin  within  the  crisis  itself.  This 
method  is  still  more  apparent  in  «  Justice  »  and  in 
«  A  Family  Man  ».  It  is  -well  suited  to  studies  of 
consequences  and  stories  of  investigation,  revelation,  or 
hesitation  before  an  important  decision. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  precise  moment  when  real 
action  is  launched  is  not  absolutely  clear  in  every  play 
of  Galsworthy  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  declenchement  is 
not  always  single.  And  this,  indeed,  is  easily  explained, 
these  dramas  developing,  as  far  as  the  plot  is  concerned, 
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Oil  Iwo  planes,  one  physical  and  the  oilier  psyi-hological. 
Hence,  when  the  two  do  not  absolutely  coincide,  the 
presence  of  a  first  (Uclenchcment  —  that  of  the  physical 
plot  — ,  and  then  of  a  second  —  that  of  the  psychological 
plot  :  and  the  release  of  the  physical  action  generally 
occurs  very  early,  as  in  the  afore-nientioned  «  Silver 
Box  ».  This  explains  why  the  first  act,  mainly  used  for 
the  launching  of  the  action,  is  in  most  plays,  a  double- 
barrelled  one,  whether  it  is  divided  into  two  scenes  or 
not.  Since,  as  we  have  said,  the  physical  action  is 
usually  set  in  motion  early  in  the  act,  it  follows  that  the 
exposition  of  previous  events  and  the  establishing  of 
characters  and  situations  takes  up  very  little  room  •, 
indeed,  our  consciousness  of  the  economy  displayed  in 
this  connection  is  at  times  almost  oppressive.  In  «  The 
Eldest  Son  »,  for  instance,  everything  is  compressed 
into  less  than  three  pages,  and  we  are  then  in  possession 
of  all  the  necessary  indications  concerning  characters, 
situations,  plots  and  theme,  even  to  the  point  of  being 
able  to  foresee  what  the  pivot  of  the  drama  will  be, 
namely,  Freda's  approaching  maternity,  and  Bill's 
conflict  with  his  father  and  the  family  traditions.  In 
«  Loyalties  »  we  have  a  remarkable  example  of  this 
economy,  accomplished  easily  and  naturally.  In  the 
first  sixty  lines  an  enormous  amount  of  ground  is 
covered  ;  we  learn  what  people  arc  slaying  with  the 
Winsor's  ;  we  are  given  portraits  of  the  two  principal 
characters,  as  well  as  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  Mabel  ; 
also  a  plan  of  the  sleeping  quarters  of  the  guests  which 
will  have  its  importance  a  little  later  ;  a  significant 
incident,  which  prepares  the  way  for  the  thefl,  is 
described,  and,  finally,  the  theft  itself  is  announced. 
In  «  Joy  »,  on  the  contrary,  the  declenchement  comes 
rather  late  in  the  first  act,  and  even  so  the  setting  is  not 
wholly  complete,  since  Lever  has  not  yet  appeared  in  the 
fiesh.  The  act  is  almost  entirely  one  of  exposition  and 
the  action  is  hardly  knit  up  when  Ihe  curtain  falls. 
Nevertheless,  within  two  pages  we  are  told  much  about 
the  characters  and  we  are  in  no  doubt  concerning  the 
nature  of  Ihe  cenlral  conflict. 
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The  functions  of  the  last  act,  also,  are  multiple. 
This  act  has  to  satisfy  our  curiosity  about  the  plot  and 
our  interest  in  the  characters,  to  conclude  the  illustration 
of  the  subject  and  of  the  theme,  and,  in  many  cases, 
bring  down  the  spectator  from  the  heights  of  emotional 
tension.  In  other  words,  it  must  be  the  combined 
(lenoucment  of  every  strand  of  physical  and  psychological 
action,  and  a  resolution  of  the  crisis,  in  which  feeling 
regains  a  state  of  emotional  repose.  And  so  it  is  indeed 
with  Galsworthy. 

The  turning  point  where  the  action  enters  its  phase  of 
resolution  can  be  easily  discerned.  All  the  threads  of 
the  action  being  gathered,  the  last  stage  of  the  crisis 
then  begins,  at  the  end  of  which  the  denouement  is  to 
bring  to  a  full  conclusion  the  double  plot,  physical  and 
psychological,  as  well  as  the  philosophical  subject  and 
theme.  To  fulfd  this  multiple  purpose,  Galsworthy 
often  finds  it  convenient  to  use  a  double-barrelled 
(Icnonetnenl,  just  as,  at  the  commencement  of  the  play, 
ho  used  a  double-barrelled  opening.  The  method 
applied  is  practically  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  first 
denouement  brings  the  action  to  an  end,  in  a  scene 
where  feeling  runs  extremely  high,  where  the  characters 
hardly  stop  short  of  physical  violence,  where  resistance 
often  ends  in  sudden,  complete  collapse.  Then,  in 
restored  calm,  a  shorter  scene  shows  the  return  to 
everyday  life,  and  contains  a  spoken  comment,  still 
burdened  with  emotion  (11).  This  anti-climax  to  the 
last  act  may  be  a  few  lines  only,  but  more  often  it  is 
much  longer,  composing  a  sort  of  little  scene  in  itself. 
.Vs  a  matter  of  fact,  in  «  The  Mob  »,  a  full  act,  or 
aftermath,  is  constituted  by  the  curtain  rising,  after  the 
end  of  the  action  proper,  on  a  monument  and  an 
inscrii)lion.  This  inscription  is  the  lesson  of  the  play. 
It  is  permissible  to  consider  that  the  last  scene-unit  but 
one     concludes     the     action,     and     that     the    following 


(Jl)  i)y  no  means  a  new  device  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  classic 
l)attern  of  tragedy,  ever  since  the  Greek  trafSic  poets,  used 
I  lie  scene  of  restored  calm  and  coninieni  on  the  theme  after  the 
.act   of  violence. 
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coininent  or  suinining-up  lepresenls  the  lesoluUou  of 
the  theme,  so  that  we  have  in  reality  a  double  denoue- 
ment, one  agitated  and  the  other  reposeful.  In  «  The 
Eldest  Son  »  we  have  something  else  besides  a  composite 
denouement  conveying  successively  the  resolution  of  the 
physical  action  (main  and  side  issues),  of  the  characters' 
evolution  and  of  the  emotional  theme  :  after  the  first 
close,  there  is  a  re-opening  or  branching  on  again  of  the 
action,  leading  up  to  a  second  one  (12)  which  offers  much 
food  for  meditation.  This  renewal  of  the  interest  at  the 
last  is  greatly  commended  by  Archer  (13),  but  it  has 
its  dangers.  The  roots  of  the  new  interest  arc  not 
embedded  in  the  real  plot  of  the  drama  and  it  incurs  the 
risk  of  being  hurried  on  to  some  unlikely  conclusion. 
Another  example  of  a  composite  denouement  comes  in 
«  Strife  »  ;  the  collapse  of  Anthony,  pregnant  with 
significance,  is  followed  by  the  mutual  gesture  of  the 
two  enemies,  lw)th  vanquished,  yet  both  in  spirit 
unconquered.  And  there  is  the  third  episode,  all  the 
more  forceful  for  its  quiet  irony,  pointing  the  inoral  of 
the  whole  drama  of  «  Strife  »,  which  is  the  wastefulness 
of  human  obstinacy. 

The  aftermath  of  «  The  Mob  »  constitutes  in  itself 
an  excellent  episode.  Its  very  silence,  emj)liasizing  the 
tragic  end  of  a  story,  also  suggests  a  telling  comment  on 
the  fickleness  of  men  and  the  heart-rending  irony  of 
destiny  which  vindicates  an  idea  only  after  its  apostle 
has  been  destroyed  ;  moreover,  it  is  the  hush  and  final 
repose  of  death  that  comes  as  a  powerful  anli-climax  to 
the  preceding  scene  of  violence,  when  tlie  curtain  rises 


(121  Tlic  (|ucslii>n  of  Hit  Olifsliirts'  decisidii  is  seUlccl.  Tlun 
suddenly  rises  that  of  the  Sluddenhani's  family  problem,  with 
Freda  and  her  father  quite  unexpectedly  asserting  themselves  and 
holding  the  staj^e. 

(13)  As  a  mailer  of  fact,  William  Arelicr  speaks  of  .-Vols  rather 
tli.in  Scenes  :  but  wliat  be  lells  us  holds  true  for  both  :  «  ...he 
«  .should  always  consider  whether  it  he  not  possible  to  hold  some 
<:  development  in  rcsei've  whereby  the  tension  may  be  screwed  up 
«  again  —  if  unexpectedly,  the  better.  Some  of  the  most 
«  succe.s.sful  plajs  within  my  recollection  have  been  those  in 
«  which  the  last  act  came  upon  us  as  a  ])leasant  surprise.  An 
«  anti-climax  had  seemed  inevitable  ;  and  behold  1  the  author  had 
«  turned    weikness    inlo   strength  »   {I'liiij-malciny,   p.   277). 
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for  a  tew  seconds  on  Ihe  memorial  monument  with  its 
laudatory  inscription.  The  epilogue  of  «  The  Fugitive  », 
with  the  set  of  new  characters  introduced  at  the  last,  is 
less  satisfying,  being  loosely  knit  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
action.  But  this,  after  all,  is  only  one  of  few  instances 
when  Galsworthy's  constructive  art  fails  to  attain  its 
usually  high  standard. 

As  regards  the  development  of  the  drama,  between 
the  setting  of  the  situation  or  the  problem  and  the  initial 
event  on  one  hand,  and  the  denouement  on  the  other,  a 
tradition  long  prevailed  in  the  French  theatre  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  after  Scribe,  that  among  the  strong 
scenes,  one  should  stand  out  as  most  powerful  of  all, 
and  that,  for  it,  evei-ything  in  the  drama  should  be  a 
preparation.  This  was  the  scene  u  fairc,  which,  if  the 
play  was  well  constructed,  or  too  well  constructed,  had 
lo  be  expected  and  looked  forward  to  from  the  outset. 

This  tradition  Galsworthy  does  not  entirely  discard  : 
but  he  adapts  its  application  to  his  own  methods  of 
economy  and  to  the  pattern  chosen  for  each  of  his 
dramas.  For  one  thing,  he  does  not  allow  any  «  big 
scene  »  so  to  impose  il^elf  on  our  imagination  and 
sensibility  as  to  dwarf  all  the  rest.  Also,  in  the 
carefully  planned  gradation  of  the  action  within  each 
act,  and  from  one  act  to  the  next  up  to  the  final 
conclusion,  there  is,  in  eacb  of  them,  an  occasion  for  a 
culminating  phase,  generally  not  long  before  the  curtain; 
and  all  these  strong  scenes  being  pitched  higher  and 
higher  as  the  drama  progresses,  the  most  forcible  one 
occurs  with  the  final  climax.  Again,  in  composite 
l)lays,  a  telling  confrontation  of  the  protagonists  is 
expected  within  each  of  the  separate  lines  of  action,  as 
this  draws  to  its  close  ;  and  the  most  important  of  such 
confrontations  belongs  to  the  main  line  of  action,  whose 
denouement  coincides  with  that  of  the  drama  as  a 
whole.  For  these  reasons  each  play  may  be  said  to 
include,  not  one  strong  scene,  but  several,  among  Avhich 
emerges  the  last,  which  is  also  the  most  stinking, 
bringing  out,  not  its  crucial  point,  but  the  violent  phase 
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of  the  dcnonemenl,  Ihc  general  climax  before  the  fiual 
anti-eliniax.  Towards  it  are  directed  all  the  expectancies 
of  the  public  conscious  of  the  heightening  tension. 
This  method  is  eminentlv  favourable  to  the  maintenance 
of  unifying  emotion.  Likewise,  it  is  well  in  keeping 
with  the  author's  characteristic  habits  of  economy. 

In  «  Joy  5>,  however,  there  is  a  curious  example  of  a 
scene  it  [aire  actually  repeated  :  the  discussion  between 
mother  and  daughter,  Joy  and  Molly,  takes  i)lace  on  two 
separate  occasions.  We  know  that  this  conversation 
represents  the  nucleus  of  Ihe  play  and  we  have  been 
expecting  it,  but  after  the  fust  violent  meeting  of  the 
two  women  our  interest  is  recaptured,  since  the  follow- 
ing act  brings  it  about  the  second  time  in  a  new  form. 
Here  the  author  has  allowed  for  the  psychological  change 
which  the  characters  have  undergone  between  the  Iwu 
scenes,  and  whereas,  in  the  first  discussion,  Joy, 
conscious  and,  indeed,  over-conscious  of  her  strength, 
has  no  doubts  about  her  rights  and  power  and  uses 
menace,  in  the  second  she  speaks  on  a  note  of  supplica- 
tion and  offers  to  sacrifice  herself. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  plays  contain  no  real  «  big 
scene  »,  cither  because  there  is  no  occasion  for  one,  or 
because  when  the  moment  for  one  comes,  the  author 
avoids  the  call  (14).  In  the  two  plays  constructed  round 
one  central  character  hounded  down  by  social  forces  and 
gradually  crushed  by  accumulated  disasters,  namely 
«  The  Fugitive  »  and  «  Justice  »,  wc  do  not  feel  at 
any  moment  that  we  are  working  up  towards  a  big 
scene.  In  «  The  I*"ugitive  »  the  crucial  conversation 
between  Clare  and  her  husband  lakes  place  in  the  first 
act    and    is    used    for    the   declcnchement   of  the  action. 


(ID  riif  critics  were  divided,  ;iiid  (julsworthy  was  congratulatcc5 
and  l)lained  for  havinj;,  in  Joij,  set  characters  whi)  talked  about 
nolliiiii^  in  pirliciilar  and  did  not  lind  tliemselves  in  spectacular 
situ;itions  :  «  TliinJt,  after  all,  of  the  wasted  opportunities  ! 
«  Mrs  (jwjn,  and  Lever,  and  .loy,  and  her  young  man,  already 
«  alVorded  between  them  a  rich  source  of  complications.  Then 
«  Mr.  (iwyn  could  have  been  baled  back  from  his  outpost  of 
«  Kmpire  into  the  play  in  time  for  the  last  act.  There  could  have 
a.  been  a  •uccession  of  succulent  scenes  between  the  lot  of  them, 
«  in  any  number  of  vaiying  combinations,..  »   (Mabhot,  p.  210), 
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In  «  Justice  >  the  very  strong  prison  scene,  all  in  diinil) 
show,  quite  arresting  in  its  novelty,  is  no  proper  scene  a 
fuirc,  since,  not  marking  a  real  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  main  plot,  it  conslitutes,  as  it  were,  a 
parenthesis,  entirely  unprepared.  In  both  these  plays, 
the  scene  towards  which  we  feel  we  are  heading  is  the 
one  when  defeat  is  completed,  and  this  is  no  other  than 
the  general  conclusion. 

Furthermore,  Galsworthy  may  even  shun  the  big 
scene  after  everything  has  for  some  time  seemed  to 
prepare  the  way  for  it.  In  «  The  Mob  »  the  separation 
between  Katherine  and  her  husband,  up  to  which  the 
main  line  of  previous  action  has  been  working,  is 
performed,  when  it  comes,  in  such  a  subdued  key. 
dramatically,  that  it  fails  to  rouse  us  to  the  fitting  state 
of  interest  and  emotion.  In  «  The  Eldest  Son  »  we 
expect  a  big  scene  distinct  from  the  denouement ;  in  the 
succession  of  conversations  between  liill  and  the 
members  of  the  household,  in  the  course  of  which  his 
and  I'reda's  plight  is  disclosed,  his  interview  with  his 
father  is  most  keenly  looked  forward  tx)  :  the  very  title 
of  the  play,  the  direction  of  the  plot,  the  striking 
presentation  of  the  Squire  in  the  first  scene,  the 
oppression  his  domination  exercises  on  the  members  of 
his  family,  everything  has  for  a  long  time  been  pointing 
to  a  crucial,  dramatic  scene.  And  yet,  when  it  occurs,  it 
lakes  place  ofl-stage  and  no  big  efTect  is  directly  derived 
from  it. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  {[ualities  of  economy. 
restraint,  deliberate  attention  paid  to  all  problems  of 
construction,  that  are  outstanding  features  in  Galswor- 
thj's  dramatic  art.  Nowhere  do  they  show  more  clearly 
than  in  this  treatment  of  the  scene  a  faire.  The  play- 
wright has  no  bias  for  or  against  it,  he  is  ready  to  make 
use  of  a  traditional  device  ;  but  this  he  does  in  his  own 
way.  The  big  scene,  carefully  prepared,  is  made  to 
coincide  with  the  last-act  climax,  or,  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  is  toned  down,  or  merely  suggested  through 
indirect  approach.  In  this  Avay  Galsworthy  avoids 
dividing  the  interest  of  the  play  between  two  centres  of 
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high  emotion  and  brealvin-g  Ihc  steady  increase  of 
tension,  up  to  the  last  scene  ;  he  also  avoids  overloading 
his  dramas  with  spectacular  action  that  might  too 
clearly  lay  them  open  to  the  charge  of  artificiality  and 
melodramatic  staginess. 


CHAPTER  \ 
1.   Tknsiox.   —   2.   Effects.      -   3.   Tm:   crr.vi:   of   thi; 

TENSION  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  VCTION-l'NITS. 


I 


Theme,  siil)ject,  plot,  situations  and  characters  provid- 
ing the  siihstance  of  the  drama,  tension  and  efTects  may 
be  said  to  represent  the  two  principal  aspects  of 
dramatic  development. 

When  the  spectator  forgets  his  own  self,  his  interest 
being  focussed  on  the  imaginary  action  that  takes  place 
before  his  eyes,  he  may  be  moved  by  irresistible  curiosity 
concerning  a  fateful  sequence  of  events  or  concerning 
the  destinies  of  the  characters  on  behalf  of  whom  his 
feelings  have  been  enlisted  ;  or  he  may  be  simply  carried 
away  on  a  powerful  wave  of  emotion  roused  in  him  by 
the  playwright's  fiction.  Aesthetic  curiosity,  occupied 
with  «  how  »  things  are  going  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
author's  skill,  although  it  may  pleasurably  titillate  our 
intelligence  and  gratify  our  critical  sense,  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  productive  of  the  same  breathless  suspense  ;  it  does 
not  engage  our  whole  personality,  it  is  impotent  in 
creating  a  state  of  dramatic  tension. 

Like  all  writers  of  fiction,  Galsworthy,  of  course,  relies 
on  curiosity  and  makes  it  serve  to  bring  about  a  state  of 
tension  in  the  audience.  Onlj',  he  soon  gets  away  from 
its  cruder,  more  primitive  form,  diverting  our  attention, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  from  the  external 
incidents    themselves    towards    their    influence    on    the 
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characleis  and  on  llie  psycli()loj>ical  development  ol'  Ihe 
latter.  Also,  at  the  same  time  as  the  spectator  becomes 
more  and  more  interested  in  the  situations,  incidents, 
characters,  his  slate  ol  susi)ensc  may  be  still  further 
enhanced  by  various  factors.  He  may  feel  himself 
directly  concerned  in  the  issue  at  stake,  if  the  situation 
is  invested  with  very  witle  human  import  ;  if,  for 
instance,  the  powers  besetting  the  individual  can  be 
identified  with  the  most  obscure  forces  of  life  itself  that 
the  Greeks  personified  in  the  gods  and  that  we,  nowa- 
days, call  social  circumstances  or  human  passions. 
There  are,  in  (lalsworthy,  some  extremely  elTeclivc 
scenes  of  dramatic  irony  :  for  example,  when  we  watch 
a  character  unwittingly  treading  on  the  brink  of  disaster 
and  preparing  his  own  defeat  through  obstinacy  or 
ignorance.  The  question  then,  of  vdiether  he  will  realize 
his  peril  in  time,  imposes  itself  on  us  forcibly.  There 
is  added  pungency,  moreover,  iu  oui'  being  momentarily 
in  I"atc"s  confidence  ;  from  oiu-  Olympian  position  we 
behold  the  danger  and  feel  thai  we  should  be  able  to 
avoid  it. 

(lalsworthy's  very  use  of  strong  plots  is  extremely 
favourable  to  the  constant  whetting  and  renewing  of 
curiosity  ;  it  ])ermits  also  of  vicarious  suspense,  the 
spectator  feeling  at  one  with  the  (juarry  })ursiied  or 
relentlessly  harried  in  a  story  of  detection,  in  a  scene 
of  cross-examination  or  resistance  lo  persuasion  and 
menace  ;  or  with  the  characters  Ihat  arc  shewn  watcliiug 
some  central  figure  for  the  sign  of  a  decision  destined  io 
afTecl  profouiuUy  his  own  or  other  people's  lives  ;  or 
again  with  those  strained  to  tenseness  in  their  effort  to 
make  another  yield  to  well-meant  endeavours  in  order  to 
avert  some  threatened  blow.  For  seldom  are  the  by- 
slanders  on  (lalsworthy's  stage  merely  disinterested 
lookers-on  at  what  lakes  place  in  their  midst.  There 
are  few  figures  of  cold-blooded  cynics  in  these 
dramas  (1)  ;    the    situations,    at    the    same  time  as  tlic\ 


(1)  Galsworthy  certainly  loll  piisdiially  repelled  by  cynicism  ; 
licncc,  maybe,  bis  dislike  of  Oscar  Wilde.  .See  bis  .lournal,  (luotcd 
by  Maiiiiot  (p.  281)  :   «  Wednesday,  May  4lh After  dinner,  read 
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involve  uncerlainty  regarding  their  issue,  also  arouse  in 
the  fictitious  observers  or  in  those  intimately  concerned, 
very  violent  emotions.  These  the  spectator,  in  his  turn, 
shares  by  an  act  of  projection  or  communion  with  the 
stage-action  and  thus  is  carried  away  on  the  crest  of 
some  controversy,  of  some  contlict,  cither  external  —  by 
which  two  diflerent  persons  are  pitied  against  each  other 
-  or  internal,  that  is  to  say,  corresponding  with  a  mental 
or  moral  struggle  going  on  in  the  mind  of  an  individual. 
In  some  cases,  and  in  these  the  tension  often  runs 
very  high,  we  are  conscious  most  acutely,  nol  of  a 
motive  force,  but  of  a  power  of  inertia  or  of  resistance 
manifested  in  the  slilTening  of  some  character  submitted 
to  continued  assaults  of  argument. 

In  Galsworthy's  dramas,  the  state  of  emotional  tension 
often  springs  out  of  our  pity  for  the  unforlunale  victim 
in  the  battle  of  life  ;  or  we  have  our  indignation  stirred 
up  by  portraits  of  the  hard-hearled,  tyrannical  or 
hypocritical.  But  there  are  other  emotions,  more  deeply 
seated,  or  more  complex,  that  are  vicariously  felt  ;  there 
are  times  when  we  become  aware  of  a  menace  of 
impending  Fate,  something  inevitable,  inescapable,  which 
awakens  a  feeling  of  awe  and  terror,  like  that  over- 
hanging the  Greek  tragedy.  Then,  naturally,  there  are 
our  relations  with  the  characters  themselves,  where  we 
share  in  their  sentiments,  their  anger,  fear,  pity,  or 
perhaps  in  their  hatred.  Certain  situations  lend 
themselves  particularly  well  to  the  provocation  of  this 
state  of  mind  within  us  ;  we  have  them  in  the  numerous 
scenes  of  interrogation,  wilh  the  desperate  resistance  of 
the  accused  (2)  ;  or  again,  in  a  conversation  like  the  one 
in  the  third  act  of  «  Joy  »,  where  the  well-meaning 
Colonel  goes  on  unconsciously  twisting  the  knife  in 
Molly's  breast  (3).     Our    participation   in    the  snITerings 

(■  Andii-    Gidc's    Oscar   Wilde  :    a    syinpathotie    monologue,    but   I 
«  could  never  stomach   Wilde's   personality,   nor  his  writings.  » 

(2)  For  example  :  «  .lustice  »,  .\ct  I,  when  Falder  is  brought  to 
confess  liis  forgery  ;  in  the  same  play.  Act  II,  when  Ruth  gives 
her  evidence  in  court  ;  Freda  questioned  l)y  Lady  Cheshire,  Act  II 
of  «  The  Kldest  Son  »  ;  in  «  The  Show  "»,  the  detective's  scene 
with  Anne,  .\ct  I,  and  his  interrogation  of  Daisy,  .\et  II,  Sc.  2. 

(3)  «  ...We  all  know  if  there  were  anything  you  could  do,  you'd 
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ol'  these  silent  victims  is  all  the  greater  rroni  Uic  lacl 
that  they  ore  silent,  that  they  brace  themselves  against 
their  torturers.  A  good  instance  is  to  be  found  in 
Act  H  of  «  'I'he  Mob  »,  where  More  is  waited  upon  by 
his  electors  :  Ihroughoul  Ibis  scene,  Katherine  More 
stands  in  the  background,  following  the  discussion,  but 
never  speaking.  A  similar  example  occurs  in  an  earlier 
scene,  where  she  writes,  at  her  husband's  dictation,  the 
letter  of  resignation  that  does  violence  to  her  most 
cherished  convictions  and  sounds  the  deatb-knell  of  her 
hopes.  This  form  of  emotion  may  be  greatly  heightened, 
as  we  shall  see  in  our  study  of  cITccts  in  dialogue,  by  the 
manner  of  its  expression  ;  especially  telling  arc  certain 
forms  of  restraint  which  the  author  employs  to  good 
advantage.  Thus,  the  beginning  of  Act  II  of  «  The 
Silver  Box  »,  which  presents  Mrs.  Jones  occupied  with 
details  of  her  pitiful  house-keeping,  and  then  quietly 
beginning  to  cry  as  she  sits  down  beside  her  sleejung 
husband,  is  invested  with  peculiar  power. 

There  is  a  paradox  in  the  fact  that  the  very  existence 
of  suspense  depends  on  oxir  being  able  partly  to  foresee 
what  is  likely  to  hai)pen  and  yet  not  having  any 
certainty  about  it.  Things  must  not  come  upon  ns,  as  a 
rule,  wholly  unexpectedly  ;  Ihcrefore,  we  must  luiow 
something  about  them,  but  not  everything.  As  for 
emotional  tension,  it  will  gain  by  our  experiencing  some 
apprehension  or  some  desire  about  possible  develop- 
ments. Thus,  llie  author  should  al  every  momenl,  but 
especially  at  the  outset  of  the  play,  decide  what  we  must 
be  told  and  what  we  must  lie  left  to  guess  and  infer  for 
ourselves,  al  least  momentarily.  For  this,  Galsworthy 
has  a  very  sure  instinct. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  dramatic  tension  and 
the  situation  that  gives  rise  to  it,  there  exist  definite 
technical  means  for  its  intensification.  F"or  one  thing, 
direct  appeals  lo  curiosity  or  suspense  may  be  voiced  in 

«   do    it    a!   once...   »    iuid    :i){:iiii    «•   ...D'yoii    iiuiui   to   sjiy   .loy   would 
«  not   do  anything   on   caitli   for  her  Mother  and   Molly   for  Joy  ? 

«   Von    don't    know    hunv.ui    natnre »  ;    wliile    all    tlic    time    we 

linow  (hat   tliere   is  one   saeiilicc   that   Molly   cannot    Ining   herself 
to  make,  even   for  .loy,  and  it   is  the  only  one  that   counts. 
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speech  or  conveyed  in  gesture.  The  simplest  and  most 
elementary  method  is  the  questioning  of  one  character 
by  another,  or  the  explicit  -wording  of  a  character's 
perplexity.  Tliis  immediately  arouses  a  response  in  us 
and  we  feel  these  questions  to  he  the  expression  of  our 
own  uncertainty.  With  Galsworthy  the  query  mark 
does  not  always  appear  in  the  text  ;  in  «  The  Silver 
Box  »  the  sentence  :  «  I  defy  anyone  to  find  any  way 
«  out  of  it  »  (4),  is,  of  course,  a  disguised  question,  a 
challenge  to  the  curiosity  of  the  audience.  Other 
devices,  less  conventional,  are  more  often  employed.  It 
maj'  he  a  forecast  of  some  coming  event,  or  some 
inevitable  end  that  intelligence  and  logical  reason  or 
emotion  anticipate.  A  character  announces  his  own 
intentions,  his  expectations  touching  his  own  future 
conduct  :  «  I  am  going  to  seek  my  fortune  »  says  Clare 
in  «  The  Fugitive  »,  after  having,  at  an  earlier  point, 
stated  her  conviction  that  her  married  life  has  become 
unbearable  :  «  I  expect  I  shall  strike  »  (5).  Like 
speculations  may  be  made  regarding  the  future  of  some 
persons  bj-  others  in  the  play,  as  (again  in  «  The  Fugi- 
tive »),  the  remark  of  the  servant  :  «  One  day  she'll 
Hit  »  (6).  Such  forecasts  are  more  effective  when  they 
are  at  the  same  time  the  expression  of  misgiving  or  fear 
of  consequences,  as  in  several  scenes  of  «  Justice  »  (7). 
The  announcement  may  be  charged  with  an  emotion 
stronger  than  mere  vague  apprehension  ;  the  forecast 
may  be  conveyed  on  a  note  of  friendly  or  liostile 
warning,  of  defiance,  of  menace  (explicit  or  implied), 
accompanied  by  downright  suspense.  Jack's  cue,  in 
«  The  Silver  Box  »  :  «  What  shall  I  have  to  swear 
to  ?  »  (8)    and  the    answer  of    the  detective    are  rich  in 


(4)  Act  II,  Sc.  2. 

(.'>)  Act  I,  Clare's  reply  to  Mrs.  Fullarloii. 

(fi)  Act  I,  Payntcr's  second  speech. 

a)  Walter  How's  :  *  \Vc  shall  regret  it  »,  Act  I  ;  and  Falder's  : 
«  I  feci  I'll  never  get  out  as  long  as  I  live  »,  Act  III,  Sc.  2.  And 
again.  Act  I\^  Falder's  speech  :  «  This  feeling  —  »  (he  stares 
round  him  as  though  at  something  closing  in)  —  «  Its  crushing 
me  »  (with  sudden  impersonality)    «  I  know  it  is  ». 

(8)  Act  II,  Sc.  2.  .lack  :  «  I  say,  what  shall  I  have  to  swear 
to  ?  »    —  Snow  :  «  That's  best  known  to  yourself,  sir...  ». 

D8. 
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power  ol'  siiggeslion.  Siich  notes  ol'  menace  resound 
mightily  when  they  come  at  the  end  of  a  scene  ;  and 
they  re-echo  all  the  more  when  followed  by  the  exit  of 
the  characters.  The  atmosphere  of  siorm  that  Nature 
holds  in  reserve,  to  be  unchained  at  the  critical  moment, 
the  hidden  presence  of  a  dangerous  enemy,  may  also  be 
underlined  in  words  ;  a  play  may  verge  on  the  super- 
natural, with  the  hint  of  a  sixth  sense  by  which  we  are 
brought  into  contact  with  elemental  things  (0).  Gals- 
worthy hardly  ever  ventures  far  on  this  delicate  ground  ; 
and  indeed  he  is  right  here.  For  the  one  time  thai  he 
gives  loose  rein  to  his  impulse  in  this  direction  is  not  a 
success  :  the  dream  premonition  of  «  The  ^Slob  »  comes 
perilously  near  gnind  guignol.  On  the  contrary,  we  see 
effect  enhanced  by  restraint  and  a  more  powerful 
impression  achieved  when  the  menace  is  conveyed  in 
heedless  words  or  in  a  spirit  of  levity  :  when,  in  «  The 
Fugitive  »,  Clare  foretells  her  own  impending  fate  — 
«  That  is  as  certain  as  that  I  shall  die  »  (10)  ;  or  when 
the  song  is  sung  wilhin  ho-  hearing  :  «  This  day  a  slag 
must  die  »  (11)  ;  or  when  a  child,  with  the  cruelty  of 
ignorance,  reminds  her  elders  of  the  sword  of  Damocles 
thai  overhangs  them  (12). 

Words  arc  not  always  necessary  on  the  stage,  where 
gestures  and  scenery  sometimes  supi)ly  the  place  of 
spoken  dialogue.  In  the  setting  of  an  act  there  may  be 
significant  details  very  revealing  for  those  who  know- 
how  to  interpret  them.  1  he  curtained  door,  in  the  first 
act  of  «  The  Fugitive  ».  the  bottle  of  poison  later  on  in 
the  same  play,  arc  undisguised  clues.  A  number  of 
unscnsalional  incidents  in  the  action  may  embody  an 
important    symbol  :    ihe    girl's    hair    being    «  up  »    in 


(9)  For  instance,  the  prophesy  of  a  thunder  storm,  repeated 
by  I'eachcy  in  .\ct  II  of  «  Joy  »  ;  this  storm  is  to  coincide  witli 
great  convulsions  in  tlic  lives  of  the  characters. 

(10)  Act    III,    Se.    2. 

(11)  Sec  «  The  Fugitive  »,  Act  111,  Sc.  2,  and  Act  IV. 

(12)  A  good  example  of  truth  tlius  issuing  out  of  tlie  mouths  of 
babes  and  sucklings  occurs  in  «  The  Mob  »,  in  the  remark  with 
which  Olive  sums  up  the  terrible  situation  of  her  parents  and 
foreshadows  impending  ruin  :  «  It's  a  pity  we're  not  on  tlic  same 
side  as  Daddy  ■»  (Act  II). 
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«  Joy  »  marks  her  passage  from  childhood  to  woman- 
hood. Tlie  clue  may  also  he  contained  in  a  contrast  or 
a  parallel  :  in  «  The  Eldest  Son  »,  the  story  of  the 
village  girl  is  soon  felt  to  have  great  meaning.  Or  it 
m<iy  be  conveyed  in  a  tableau,  an  attitude,  a  gesture  : 
the  motionlessness  of  Freda  in  the  centre  of  the  opening 
picture,  while  her  social  betters  only  pass  before  her, 
quickly  indicates  the  waiting-maid  as  one  of  the  leading 
tigures  in  the  coming  drama. 

The  playwright's  skill  in  imparting  the  right  dose  of 
information,  handling  the  situations  and  timing  the 
action,  plays  the  greatest  part  in  bringing  an  audience  to 
the  desirable  state  of  tension.  Galsw-orthy,  with  sure 
dramatic  instinct,  seems  at  every  moment  to  know- 
exactly  what  we  must  be  told,  what  we  must  be  left  to 
guess  and  infer  for  ourselves,  how  to  whet  our  curiosity 
by  delaying  the  happenings  we  are  interested  in,  how- 
to  make  us  look  forward  with  fear  or  with  desire  to 
possible  developments.  For  these  he  uses  different 
devices,  from  the  very  outset  in  his  plays.  He  is  partial 
to  raising  his  curtain  on  an  emjjty  stage,  steeped  in 
silence  and  expectation  of  some  important  entrance. 
Of  course,  when  this  is  done,  it  Avould  he  extremely 
dangerous  to  disappoint  the  tense  expectation  thus 
created  by  fobbing  us  oft'  with  the  entrance  of  some 
insignificant  person  :  the  playwright  does  not  make 
this  mistake  (13).  When  the  curtain  rises  on  a  peopled 
stage,  it  is  frequent  to  see  a  group  discussing  other 
important  characters  that  are  kept  in  reserve  (14).  This 
already  excites  our  interest,  all  the  more  so  if  the 
conversation  is  coloured  with  personal  feeling,  so  that 
we  ourselves    come  to    be  prejudiced    for  or  against  the 

(Vi)  In  «  The  Pigeon  >;,  for  example,  Wcllwyn  and  Ann,  with 
Canon  Bertley,  enter  immediately  after  the  curtain  has  risen  on 
tiie  empty  stage  ;  in  «  The  Silver  Box  »,  the  first  entrance  is 
.Tack's  ;  in  «  The  Show  »,  Anne  enters  as  soon  as  the  curtain  has 
gone  up. 

(14)  In  «  Joy  »,  Molly  and  her  daughter  are  immediately 
spoken  of.  In  «  Strife  »,  the  sti-ikcrs  and  their  unhappy 
situation  are  mentioned  after  the  first  half-a-dozen  words.  Tlie 
opening  dialogue  in  «  The  Fugitive  »  is  all  about  Clare.  In 
<  Loyalties  »,  I)e  Levis  and  Dancy  are  discussed  in  the  conversa- 
tion between  Winsor  and  his  wife  which  opens  the  play. 
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people  we  have  not  yet  seen  ;  or  if  there  is  a  hint  ol' 
some  paradoxical  or  unusual  situation,  as  there  is  in 
«  The  Fugitive  »  and  to  a  greater  extent  in  «  The  Silver 
Box  »,  Avhere  our  interest  is  at  once  solicited  l)y  the 
contrast  between  Jack  Barthwick's  situation  and  that  of 
the  man  Jones,  as  revealed  in  their  drunken  utterances  : 
Jack  is  the  son  of  a  Liberal  M.I'.,  Jones  the  husband  of 
the  same  M.P.  's  charwoman.  Furthermore,  once  our 
interest  is  awakened,  Galsworthy  does  not  make  the 
mistake  of  keeping  us  waiting  loo  long,  and  the  looked- 
for  entrance  follows,  as  a  rule,  quickly.  If,  however,  it 
fails  to  do  so,  interest  is  not  allowed  to  Hag.  The  first 
act  of  «  Joy  »  does  not  lose  any  of  its  poAver  from  the 
fact  that  Molly,  who  has  been  mentioned  in  the  first 
sentence  of  the  play  and  has  been  the  centre  of  all 
conversations  on  the  stage,  only  appears  in  the  flesh  in 
the  second  half  of  the  act,  and  Lever  at  its  very  end. 

Sometimes,  the  action  itself,  when  already  in  full 
swing,  is  deliberately  interrupted  so  that  curiosity  is 
momentarily  increased  by  disappointment.  Later  on  in 
the  present  chapter  we  shall  have  to  study  a  side  of  this 
question  when  dealing  with  the  allernation  of  strong 
and  weak  scenes.  After  a  new  development  has  been 
announced,  or  when  everything  seems  to  point  to  it  more 
or  less  plainly,  it  is  frequent,  the  curtain  having  been 
dropped,  that  the  beginning  of  the  following  scene  docs 
not  fulfil  our  expectation.  In  «  The  Silver  Box  »  (Act  I, 
Sc.  II),  after  Marlow  has  said  :  «  The  master  will  have 
to  be  told  »,  the  opening  of  the  next  scene  does  not 
resume  the  action  where  it  was  left.  After  Scene  I  of 
the  same  play,  a  great  deal  of  business  is  gone  through 
and  time  spent  before  the  theft  is  at  last  discovered, 
when  we  feel  that  the  vital  point  in  the  development  of 
the  plot  is  being  reached.  In  «  The  Mob  »,  the  story 
of  the  More  family  is  temporarily  abandoned  for  a 
picture  of  the  difficulties  of  the  reformer  in  his  relations 
with  the  crowd  (15). 


(1.5)  Tlip  divergence  of  opinion  between  Stephen  More  .and  liis 
wife  is  shewn  in  Acts  I  and  11,  l)Ut  does  not  monopolize  tlic 
attention  ;    tlie   in.iin   theme    predominates.     In   Act   III,   the   first 
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One    of    the    methods    often    used    to    postpone    the 
materialization  of  lialf-cxpccted  occurrences,  consists  in 
separating    the    spectator    from  the    dcveIoj)ment  of  the 
jnain    plot    by    bringing    forward    on    the    stage    some 
incidents  belonging  to  a  less  essential  line  of  action,  or 
by  carrying  forward,  alternately,  two  equally  important 
sequences    of    events  :     in     «  The    Mob  »,    the     great 
collective    body   of  the   crowd,     —     a    most   important 
character  — ,  appears  only  twice  in  physical  interven- 
tion ;  but  its  presence  is  all  the  time  felt,  dominating  the 
whole  drama.     Sometimes,   even,   the   separation  is  not 
only  momentary  ;   the  plaJ'^vright  maintains   tension  at 
a  high  pitch  by  frustrating  our  expectations  altogether, 
by  keeping,  as  it  were,  our  imagination  for  a  long  while 
in  a  slate  of  violent  excitement,  although  it  may  mean 
the  deliberate  sacrificing  of  a  scene  a  faire.     'I'hen,  while 
some    piece    of   secondary  business    goes    on  before  our 
eyes,  we  are  reminded  that  -sveightj'  matters  are  taking 
place     unseen.     Sardou     applied     the     same    device    in 
another    form   in    «  Fedora  »  :    the    door    of   the   room 
where    Vladimir  lies    on  his  death-bed  opens  only  now 
and    then    upon    the  front    scene  where    the  rest  of  the 
action  is  in  progress,  so  that  we  have  but  glimpses  of  the 
greater  tragedy  being  enacted  elsewhere  (10).     With  this 
we  can  compare  the  scene  of  «  Strife  »,  where  delibera- 
tions of  great    moment  are   being  conducted,   in  a  room 
apart,  from  which  we  only  get  fragmentary  echoes  (17). 
The  event  ofl-stage  was  a  feature  of  the  Greek  tragedy, 
but    for    different     reasons.     That    scenes    of  violence 


scene  deals  witli  .More's  fight  as  a  ic former,  wliile  the  second  is 
the  big  scene  of  rupture  with  his  wife.  .Act  IV  takes  up  the  main 
theme  again  ;  towards  the  end,  the  discussion  with  Katherine  is 
momentarily  resumed,  to  he  closed  finally  before  the  ultimate 
climax  of  the  drama. 

(Hi)  .\s  another  example  of  a  hig  scene  rightly  placed  off-stage, 
William  .Archer  U'ktij-makimj,  p.  197)  also  quotes  the  interview 
between  Robert  and  the  Nurse,  in  Francois  de  Curel's  «  Les 
Fossiles  ». 

07)  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Underwoods'  drawing-room,  from 
wliich  double  doors  lead  to  the  dining-room  where  the  directors' 
meeting  is  being  held.  From  time  to  time,  as  these  doors  open 
and  shut  upon  various  persons  passing  in  and  out,  noise  of 
angry  discussion  is  heard,  or  some  comment  is  made  by  one  of 
the  characters  upon  what  is  taking  place  within. 
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should  only  be  brought  second-hand  to  the  audience,  by 
the  medium  of  a  messenger,  was  made  necessary  by  the 
sculptural  quality  of  the  ancient  drama.  The  reason 
with  Galsworthy,  as  with  Sardou,  lies  elsewhere  ;  he  is 
not  squeamish  in  Ihe  matter  of  submitting  his  audience 
to  physical  shocks  by  direct  presentation  of  violence  in 
words  and  gestures  ;  or  even  of  picturing  death 
itself  (18).  When  he  chooses  to  remove  those  from  our 
eyes,  he  does  it,  as  Ibsen  did,  for  the  sake  of  tension. 

Nor  are  postponement  or  suppression  confined  to  the 
development  of  an  event;  an  explanation  or  an  important 
piece  of  information  may  be  witheld  and  then,  generally 
speaking,  the  delay  has  to  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  ;  and  Galsworthy  displays  ingenuity  in  so  doing, 
while  preserving  verisimilitude.  The  cause  may  lie  in  a 
natural  psychological  trait,  having  for  its  result  the 
victim's  resistance  to  pressure  as  he  is  relentlessly 
driven  to  avowal  (19)  ;  or  in  some  peculiarity  of  tempera- 
ment :  witness  Hey  thorp's  heavy  silences  («  Old 
English  »),  and  Anthony's  laconicism  («  Strife  »).  Or 
again,  it  may  be  some  external  factor,  in  the  shape  of 
those  interruptions  so  common  in  ordinary  life,  when 
trilling  details  are  always  cropping  up  to  distract  us 
from  some  vital  purpose  :  in  «  Joy  »,  Mrs.  Hope's  tea- 
lable  arrangements  interfere  continually  to  prevent  the 
Colonel's  mailing  up  his  mind,  and  his  perseverance  in 
spite  of  them  makes  us  suspect  that  his  wife  is  the 
unconscious  instrument  of  Fate,  which  delights  in  giving 
him  one  warning  after  another  to  check  him  upon  his 
dangerous  way  ;  while  his  persistance  in  pursuing  his 
own  disaster  renders  him  at  once  ridiculous  and 
pathetic  (20).     At  other  times,  some  perfectly  reasonable 

(!8)  In  «  .lusfii'c  »,  l-aldcr's  Ixxly  is  hrciughl  on  lo  the  bta};c 
(Act  IV),  though  it  is  licpt  in  the  l)ackground  ;  in  «  The  Fugitives, 
Clare's  suicide.  Act  IV,  takes  place  hefore  our  eyes,  as  does  that 
of  Heyihorp  in  «  Old  English  »,  y\ct  III,  Sc.  2.  Still  move  violent 
is  the  second  scene  of  Act  II,  of  «  The  Forest  »,  where  Herrick 
and  Slrood,  after  a  fierce  fight  with  the  natives,  are  killed  on  the 
:.tagc. 

(19)  As  when  Cloe  is  interrogated  hy  old  Hornblower  («  The 
Skin  Game  ■!>,  .Act  II,  Sc.  2),  or  .Jack  by  his  father  («  The  Silver 
ISo.x  »,  Act  I,  Sc.  3),  or  in  the  Tramp's  first,  interview  wifl^ 
Sir  Charles,  in  .\ct  I  of  «  Exiled  ». 

(20)  «  Joy  »,  Act  ir, 
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explanation  is  forthcoming  for  the  postponement  of  a 
revelation  :  a  character  may  choose  to  wait  until  the 
information  can  be  given  in  confidence,  when  the  stage 
is  cleared  of  bystanders  (21).  All  this  keeps  our 
curiosity  on  the  alert  and  it  is  further  enhanced  by  the 
curiosity  of  the  characters  themselves,  or  their  emotions. 
There  exists,  among  the  traditions  of  the  drama,  a 
certain  device  calculated  to  maintain  this  sense  of 
vicarious  suspense  in  the  spectator.  A  well-known 
example  is  the  screen  scene  in  «  The  School  for 
Scandal  »  (22).  Here,  the  audience  is  cx)ncemed  much 
less  with  the  flow  of  action  perceptible  by  the  senses, 
than  with  what  he  supposes  to  be  going  on  in  the  mind 
of  the  concealed  listener  ;  and  the  state  of  tension  is 
further  heightened  by  the  knowledge  that  at  any  moment 
the  disclosure  of  this  hidden  presence  is  bound  to  come 
about  and  cause  unpredictable  complications.  Of  this 
Galsworthy  contrives  ingenious  variations  :  we  have  one 
in  a  scene  of  «  A  Bit  o'  Love  »,  where  a  child  Avitnesses 
the  interview  between  Strangways  and  his  wife  (23). 
Elsewhere,  the  situation  is  renewed  by  the  existence  of 
someone  asleep  in  the  room  where  a  conversation  is 
being  carried  on.  Howbeit,  the  playwright  does  not  fall 
into  the  error  of  using  this  device,  somewhat  artificial 
and  certainly  threadbare,  as  the  pivot  of  the  play  or  of 
prolonging  indefinitely  the  state  of  suspense  it  cre- 
ates (24).     Disclosure  of  such  a  hidden  presence  occurs 


(21)  For  example,  in  «  Loyalties  »,  the  General  waits  till  he  is 
alone  with  Winsor  to  reveal  the  tell-tale  detail  of  Dancy's  wet 
sleeve  (Act  I.  So.  2)  ;  Winsor  does  the  same  when  imparting  the 
information  to  Colford  (Act  II).  That  Freda  should  choose  a 
moment  when  Bill  is  alone  to  tell  him  her  secret  («  The  Eldest 
Son  »,  Act  I,  Sc.  2),  is  only  natural. 

(22)  See  on  this  question,  William  Archer's  :  «  Play-making  », 
pp.  126-131. 

(23)  .4cl  I.  There  is  another  manipulation  of  the  same  device 
in  Act  III,  Sc.  2  of  «  Loyalties  »  :  Dancy  is  waiting  in  an 
adjoining  room  while  his  friends  are  discussing  his  guilt  with 
Mr.  Twisden  ;  how  much  he  overhears  of  their  conversation  we 
cannot  be  sure  —  and  this  increases  the  tension  —  but  Colford's 
reference  to  Mabel  is  made  after  Dancy,  unseen,  has  opened  the 
door  behind  the  speakers. 

(2-1)  In  «  The  Silver  Box  »,  Act  I,  Sc.  2,  Jack  is  asleep  on  the 
di\an  while  Wheeler  and  Mrs  Jones  are  talking  ;  this  serves  to 
heighten  the  tension,  but  in  reality  has  no  bearing  on  the  plot, 
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early,  and  we  are  spared  llie  devastating  cDUsequences 
which  ensue  from  eavesdropping  by  the  villain  of 
melodrama. 

Finally  Galsworthy,  further  managing  to  increase 
tension  after  we  have  become  familiar  with  all  the 
protagonists  of  the  play,  creates  suspense  and  little  by 
little  relieves  it  by  the  various  entrances  and  exits  within 
a  scene,  and  by  a  judicious  gradation  in  the  interventions 
of  the  diflerent  characters  which  makes  us  realize  that 
the  situation  is  working  up  towards  a  towering  climax. 
This  occurs  in  cross-examination  and  trial  scenes,  in 
«  Justice  »  (25),  in  particular,  where  the  quality  of  the 
witnesses  called  uj)  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence 
follows  a  very  good  theatrical  j)rogression  to  the  value  of 
which  we  are  fully  alive  :  there  is  first  of  all  Cokeson, 
well-meaning,  but  slightly  comic,  then  Ruth,  with  her 
drab  history  of  an  unhappy  marriage,  and,  finally,  the 
wretched  Faldcr  himself.  Such  a  method,  applied  in 
these  circumstances,  gains  enormously  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  divested  of  all  a])pearance  of  artificiality,  being 
only  the  clever  utilization  in  play-writing  of  the 
genuinely  dramatic  quality  that  appertains  to  certain 
episodes  of  social  life  itself,  in  its  more  formal  aspects. 

All  these  devices  are  well  chosen  to  combine  the  two 
forms  of  tension,  resting  as  they  do  on  crude  curiosity 
and  on  other  emotions  felt  by  the  spectator  on  his  own 
behalf  or  in  sympathy  with  the  characters.  The  hidden 
presence  in  the  wings,  or  the  existence  in  another  walk 
of  life,  of  some  person  whose  influence,  we  feel  in 
advance,  is  going  to  prove  decisive,  cannot  but  awaken  a 
sense  of  pervading  menace,  that  secret  apprehensivcness 
to  which  most  of  us  only  too  readily  fall  a  prey.  Thus, 
although  Barlhwick,  in  «  The  Silver  Box  »,  is  absent 
from  the  stage,  we  know  that  he  still  remains  the 
deciding  factor  in  the  life  of  the  .Joneses.  In  «  The 
Fugitive  »,  the  references  to  a  man  waiting  on  the  stairs 
—  the  agent  of  Clare's  persecutors  who  tracks  the 
runaway  wife       ,  in  «  I^)yallies  »,  the  knowledge  that 

(25)  Act  II, 
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the  police  arc  waiting  on  the  door-step,  that  they  have 
come  to  make  an  ai-rest  (2(5),  all  this  takes  hold  of  our 
frightened  imaginations  while  our  eyes  are  watching  the 
business  that  is  being  transacted  on  the  stage.  Some- 
times the  threat  comes  from  an  embodiment  much 
mightier  and  more  mysterious  :  the  Mob,  for  instance, 
whose  vast  presence  we  feel  encompassing  the  More 
household,  or  moving  under  Lord  Arthur's  windows  in 
«  The  Foundations  ».  Or  again,  when  there  seems  to 
cling,  about  Nature  herself,  a  brooding  menace  of 
thunder  and  storm  which  may  be  the  foreshadowing  of 
a  great  convulsion  by  which  the  lives  of  puny  mortals 
will  be  rudely  shaken  or  uprooted  (27). 


II 


An  ell'ect,  or  shock  to  the  nerves  may  be  due  to  sudden 
heightening,  realization  or  resolution  of  tension  ;  it  may 
even  occur  in  the  shape  of  a  powerful  appeal  to  emotion 
and  curiosity,  or  of  an  abrupt,  much-needed  relief  from 
the  laltci-,  or  of  surprise  pure  and  simple. 

Surprise  may  be  created  by  a  sudden  occurrence,  by 
entrances  of  new  characters  upon  the  stage,  by  a 
revelation,  be  it  the  announcement  of  news  or  of 
unlooked-for  decisions.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  to 
reconcile  such  shocks  with  the  state  of  expectation  that, 
for  the  sake  of  suspense  and  curiosity,  has  to  precede 
them.  Galsworthj-  has  both  sufficient  invention  to 
provide  sharp  turnings  in  the  current  of  his  action,  and 
sufficient  skill  to  reconcile  these  two  apparently  opposing 
elements.  He  manages  to  make  the  spectator  parti- 
cipate in  the  surprise  of  a  character,  as  before  he  made 
him  participate  in  his  expectancy.  For,  although  he 
respects  his  own  finger-posts  and  fulfils  the  anticipations 
to  which  these  have  given  rise,  he  finds  ways  of  doing 
so  which  we  had  not  foreseen.  That  is  to  say  that 
surprise    will  be    connected,    as  was  suspense,    with  the 

(26)  .Act  III,  Se.  ;?. 

(27)  «  .foy  ■»,  Act.  II.     See  ;ils((  iiolt  9,  above, 
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question  of  the  «  lum  »  as  well  as  of  the  «  what  ». 
An  example  of  various  kinds  of  surprise  following  one 
another  is  found  in  the  scene  between  Jones  and  his 
wife,  in  the  second  act  of  «  The  Silver  Box  »  ;  the 
former's  decision  to  go  to  Canada  is  absolutely  new  to 
us  and  completely  unexpected.  But  the  other  sui-prises 
are  of  a  different  quality  :  we  know  for  sure  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  play  that  the  theft  committed  by  Jones 
should  come  out  and  become  known  to  his  wife,  but  the 
discovery  is  managed  by  stages  and  in  siTch  ways  that 
on  each  occasion  it  gives  us  the  re([uired  shock,  made 
up  at  the  same  time  of  our  own  reaction  to  details 
unforeseen,  of  our  participation  in  the  poor  woman's 
consternation,  and  of  appreciation  of  how  it  is  all 
contrived.  Another  subtle  and  at  once  very  lifelike  form 
of  this  alliance  between  expectation  and  surprise  is  the 
efTect  produced  by  the  entrance  of  a  character  of  whom 
someone  has  been  speaking  —  an  exemplification  of 
what  is  meant  bj^  «  talking  of  angels  »  (28). 

Surprise  occurring  among  more  important  elements  of 
the  plot  may  take  the  form  of  peripeties  and  coups  de 
thedlre.  Although  the  word  «  peripety  »,  defined  by 
William  Archer  as  «  a  turning  of  the  tables  »  (29),  has 
come  to  be  applied  indifferently  to  any  changes  for  the 
better  or  for  the  worse  in  the  progress  of  a  drama,  it 
would  seem  that  we  appreciate  such  changes  all  the 
more  as  they  retain,  from  the  (Ireck  peripeteia,  a  mark 
of  the  direct  intervention  of  P'ate,  with  all  its  caprices 
and  ironies,  in  human  affairs.  Galsworthy  knows  how 
to  avoid  crudeness  by  dealing  mainly  in  psychological 
peripeties  which  come  about  as  subtle  manifestations 
of  poetic  justice,  well  enough  disguised  not  to  smack 
of  artificiality.  Many  are  the  instances  in  his  plays 
where  the  humble  are  exalted  and  the  proud  brought 
low,  but  we  have  already  seen  that  these  victories  and 


(28)  Clare's  u  lit. \  peel  id  arrival  a(  .Mulise's  rooms  («  The  Kutsi- 
tivc  »,  Act  III,  Sc.  1),  just  after  Huntingdon's  message  to  her  ; 
Cloe's  entrance,  after  Jill  and  Hillcrist  have  been  discussing  her. 
(«  The  Skin   Gnme  »,  Act   Ilf,  Sc.  2). 

(21)1  Sec  \\'illiani  Aucuku  :  PUni-maUing.  chap.  XI\'  :  The  Perj- 
pety. 
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defeats  are  in  the  main  moral  and  sometimes  contra- 
dicted by  material  appearances.  The  humiliation  of  the 
proud  is  often  shown  by  the  necessity  for  eating  one's 
words,  a  rather  unexpected  outcome  of  previous  prepa- 
ration. The  greater  the  arrogance,  the  more  profound 
is  the  abasement  that  ensues.  We  have  typical  examples 
in  «  The  Eldest  Son  »  and  in  «  The  Silver  Box  »  : 
Sir  William  Cheshire,  in  the  former  play,  takes  a  high 
stand  and  insists  on  morality  being  upheld,  when  his 
under-keeper  is  concerned  ;  but  his  arguments  turn 
against  him  when  his  own  son  is  in  question  ;  Barthwick 
and  his  wife,  in  «  The  Silver  Box  »,  proclaim  themselves 
inflexible  about  adhering  to  principles  and  never 
tampering  vdth  truth,  but  in  defence  of  their  ne'er-do- 
weel  of  a  son  are  prepared  to  throw  principles  overboard 
and  distort  facts.  In  «  The  Fugitive  »,  we  have  an 
instance  of  a  finely  ironical  paradox  :  it  occurs  in  tlie 
second  act,  where  Clare  has  an  encounter  with  her 
husband's  family  ;  their  mission  is  to  show  her  error  of 
her  Avays  and,  instead,  she  ends  by  winning  over  at  least 
one  of  tiiem  to  her  side. 

As  well  as  the  j)eripety,  the  coup  dc  theatre,  in 
Galsworthy  is  generally  a  swift  psychological  change,  a 
sudden  revulsion  of  feeling.  In  the  old  melodramas, 
the  whole  plot  sometimes  hinged  on  some  such  abrupt 
changes  of  front,  which  nothing  at  all  could  explain  and 
which  might  just  as  well  have  happene<l  in  the  first  act 
as  in  the  last.  Galsworthy  does  not  give  imdue 
importance  to  these  sudden  elfccts.  At  the  same  time, 
he  does  not  always  account  for  them  satisfactorily  ;  they 
are  not  always  in  character.  Strangway's  fit  of  violence, 
in  the  first  scene  of  Act  II  in  «  A  Bit  o'  Love  ».  when  he 
hurls  his  drunken  tormentor  through  a  window,  may 
seem  slightly  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  his 
j)ersonaIity  as  previously  revc^aled,  even  allowing  for 
the  great  provocation  to  which  he  is  subjected.  In  «  The 
Fugitive*,  Clare's  changed  sentiments  towards  Malise 
(Act  III,  Scene  I),  remain  unexplained.  But  these,  on 
the  whole,  are  exceptional  weaknesses  ;  as  a  rule,  the 
psychological    coups    dc    theatre    arc    justified    by    tin; 
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circiimslances  that  bring  Ihciu  about.  The  unexpected 
gesture  of  mutual  esteem  and  almost  of  alliance  between 
Roberts  and  Anthony,  in  the  last  act  of  «  Strife  », 
although  perhaps  a  little  spectacular,  accords  with  the 
temperaments  of  the  two  men,  equally  ready  to  recognize 
each  other's  integrity  in  face  of  the  desertion  of  their 
followers.  In  the  short  scene  with  Rose  Taylor,  in 
«  The  Eldest  Son  »,  we  have  a  thoroughly  natural 
change  of  attitude.  Rose  is  the  village  siren  with  whom 
the  undcr-keeper  has  had  an  enlanglement.  She  sticks 
to  it  that  Dunning  shall  marry  her,  while  Lady  Cheshire 
points  out  the  dangers  of  marriage  without  affection. 
Rose  maintains  an  obstinate  sullenness,  until,  softened 
by  Lady  Cheshire's  offer  oi  friendship,  she  breaks  out 
with  :  «  I'm  not  so  hard,  really.  I  only  want  him  to  do 
«  what's  right  by  mc.  »  This  is  a  master  touch, 
showing  the  girl's  better  nature  piercing  through  her 
plate-armour  of  stolidity.  Freda's  more  scenic  volte 
face  at  the  end  of  the  same  play  is  also  quite  comprehen- 
sible under  the  sting  of  humiliation.  The  coup  de  thea- 
tre achieved  in  «  The  Mob  »,  with  More's  «  Thank 
God  !  »,  when  he  hears  of  the  English  victory,  is  also 
quite  logical  and  in  keeping  Avith  the  speaker's  state  of 
mind  :  More  has  been,  all  along,  opposing  his  Govern- 
ment over  the  war  question,  which  induces  his  enemies 
to  believe,  quite  erroneously,  that  he  is  a  bad  patriot 
and  would  rejoice  over  a  defeat  ;  whereas,  of  course. 
More  is  passionately  devoted  to  his  country.  At  the 
same  lime,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  little 
incident  rather  pleases  the  author,  who  undoubtedly 
feels  that  he  has  risen  there  to  great  psychological 
heights. 

In  feminine  and  in  collective  characters  changes  of 
mood  are  frequent  ;  Galsworthy  shares  the  conventional 
view  of  the  fickleness  of  the  crowd.  To  women  he  also 
attributes  a  variableness  which  is  turned  to  good 
dramatic  account.  An  excellent  effect  is  obtained  in 
«  Strife  »,  with  the  successive  psychological   coups  de 

(.10)   <(  Tlu   Kldcst  Son   »,  Act  II. 
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thi-utre  in  the  fust  scene  of  the  second  act  :  the  feelings 
of  the  women  as  individuals  undergo  a  swift  alteration 
as  soon  as  they  identify  themselves  with  the  group  to 
which  they  belong,  and  their  attitude  changes  yet  again 
whenever  solidarity  between  husband  and  wife  is 
threatened. 

Even  when  chance  intervenes  in  Galsworthy's  dramas 
—  as  it  does  in  life  —  it  is  not  allowed  to  do  so 
obtrusively,  in  the  shape  of  unbelievable  coincidences 
destined  to  change  the  course  of  the  action  altogether  ; 
the  purely  external  incidents  having  no  decisive 
influence,  the  conduct  of  the  characters  is  governed 
mainly  l)y  their  psychology  and  can  thus  be  all  the  more 
easily  foreshadowed.  The  chance  happenings  which  do 
occur  —  they  are  not  frequent  -  are  managed  Avithoul 
ostentation  and  so  as  to  ensure  the  right  word  at  the 
right  moment  :  the  death  of  Mrs.  Roberts,  in  «  Strife 


», 


is  not  wholly  unexpected  (31)  ;  it  lakes  place  at  the  most 
critical  point  of  the  dramatic  development,  at  the  time 
when  it  is  provocative  of  the  greatest  effect,  and  after 
some  degree  of  expectation  concerning  such  a  possibility 
has  been  one  among  several  factors  of  tension.  In  this 
use  of  coincidences,  a  clever  solution  is  therefore 
discovered  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  verisimilitude  and 
the  demands  of  dramatic  composition. 

Galsworthy  displays  equal  skill  in  the  grouping  of  the 
coups  de  theatre.  Not  infrequently  they  follow  quickly 
upon  the  heels  of  one  another.  As  they  gather  force, 
they  help  in  the  creation  of  suspense  :  in  the  first  act  of 
'<  The  Mob  »,  More  has  announced  his  intention  of 
delivering  an  unpopular  speech  ;  then  comes  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  occurring  sooner  than  he  foresaw,  —  a  first 
surprise  — ,  and  just  when  it  seems  probable  that  he 
will,  in  consequence  of  this,  abandon  his  idea,  a  second 
surprise  is  produced  by  the  announcement  that  despite 
the  altered  circumstances  the  speech  has  been  made. 


.31)  Act  II,  Sc.  2.  We  know  .nil  along  thai  she  is  ailing  and  that 
anxiely  nnd  privations  arc  telling  upon  her.  When  her  death 
comes  it  is  one  more  blow  for  Roberts,  and  an  added  reason  for 
his  enemies,  on  both  sides,  to  accuse  him  of  wrongheadedncss. 
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Surprise,  single  or  accumiilated,  is  often  instrumental 
in  leading  up  to  the  act  or  scene  climax.  Again  to  refer 
to  «  The  Mob  »,  the  delegation's  altered  attitude  (Act  II), 
on  hearing  what  is  happening  in  the  street,  brings  down 
the  curtain  on  a  fairly  good,  though  somewhat  stagey 
effect  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  act  of  «  The  Eldest 
Son  »  a  double  surprise  is  achieved  in  the  two  successive 
climaxes  —  the  decision  of  the  Cheshire  family  not  to 
recognize  Bill's  marriage,  followed  by  the  unlooked-for 
reaction  of  Freda  and  her  father. 

There  is  a  most  elementary  form  of  effect,  namely, 
that  of  an  acute  physical  shock  to  the  nerves,  coupled 
with  surprise.  Galsworthy  knew  its  value  and  used  it 
deliberately,  although  with  moderation.  His  theory  was, 
to  use  his  own  words,  «  that  a  physical  thrill  is  all  that 
«  really  counts  in  a  play  >  (32).  The  remark  was  made 
in  connection  with  the  incident  of  the  child  crying 
outside  the  Harthwicks'  window  in  Scene  II,  Act  II,  of 
«  The  Silver  Box  ».  Here  Galsworthy  gets  every  inch 
of  value  out  of  his  effect  since  this  small  incident 
underlines  all  that  has  gone  before,  and  all  that  is  yet  to 
come,  belter  than  a  score  of  speeches  could  possibly  do, 
while  its  poignancy  is  unrivalled.  A  similar  physical 
thrill  may  be  accomplished  by  the  sudden  breaking  of 
ominous  quiet  or  silence  :  such  an  effect  is  well  handled 
in  the  opening  scene  of  «  The  Silver  Box  ».  There  is 
another  instance  in  «  The  Mob  »,  Act  II,  Avhere  the 
military  band  is  suddenly  heard  outside  the  windows, 
breaking  in  upon  the  comparative  quiet  of  the  discussion 
that  has  been  proceeding.  At  the  same  time,  Galsworthy 
was  careful  to  avoid,  in  one  play,  repetitions  of  major 
physical  effects  :  it  was  for  this  reason  that,  in  «  Strife  », 
he  dismissed  the  idea  of  Anthony  having  a  stroke  at  the 
end  of  the  play.  Coming  on  the  top  of  Mrs  Roberts's 
death,  this  would  have  meant  two  physical  collapses  in 
the  same  drama  (33). 

Considering  the  predominance  of  the  purely  psycholog- 


(32)  Letter  to  Edward  Gnruett,  March  lOtli,  1906  (Marrot,  p.  190). 

(33)  See  M.4nnoT,  p.  241.  Letter  to  Edward  Garnett,  undated. 
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ical  c-lernent  in  these  dramas,  the  scenes  of  physical 
violence  are,  nevertheless,  surprisingly  numerous.  They 
are  sometimes  extremely  powerful  :  the  crowd-scenes  in 
«  The  Mob  »  are  actually  painful  to  the  spectator,  who 
feels  that,  apart  from  their  brutality,  they  are  an  assault 
upon  our  common  human  dignity  ;  he  finds  himself 
debased  by  the  cowardly  attack  from  the  many  ujjon  the 
one.  Violence  does  not  always  culminate  in  bodily 
strife  and  the  exchange  of  blows.  To  a  lesser  degree, 
vigorous  language,  insults,  oaths,  go  far  in  producing 
the  same  sort  of  shock.  The  spectacle  of  death  is,  of 
course,  carrying  this  to  its  highest  power.  Galsworthy 
does  not  indulge  in  stories  of  murder,  but  suicide  or 
fatal  issues  figure  throughout  his  plays  (34).  We  might 
consider  that  all  tliesc  are  rather  cheap  modes  of 
appealing  to  the  emotion  of  the  audience,  were  they  not, 
like  everything  else  in  the  theatre  of  Galsworthy,  closely 
bound  up  with  the  stud}'  of  human  psychology,  or  if, 
underlying  them,  there  were  not  divined  the  tragic 
presence  of  passions  and  of  social  forces. 

When  an  effect  is  only  the  apex  of  a  state  of  tension 
suddenly  arrived  at  and  released,  it  may,  like  tension 
itself  (from  which  it  cannot  be  dissociated),  be  felt  by 
the  spectator  either  directly  or  on  behalf  of  the  persons 
on  the  stage.  Galsworthy  often  uses  the  direct  appeal  to 
our  ])ersonal  emotion,  though  very  seldom  to  one  already 
latent  in  most  of  us  and  independent  of  the  excitement 
of  the  drama  :  in  «  The  Mob  »,  he  relies  on  patriotism 
for  some  of  his  effects,  but  such  procedure  is  not  the 
rule,  and  more  generally  it  is  what  actually  goes  on  upon 
the  stage  that  is  not  only  the  stimulus  to,  but  the  very 
occasion  for  the  high  pitch  of  feeling  aroused.  The 
pathetic  note  sometimes  lacks  the  required  vigour  :  the 
revelation  that  Clare,  in  «  The  Fugitive  »,  to  earn  her 
living  has  to  sell  gloves  in  a  shop  certainly  does  not  open 
the  floodgates  of  our  tears.  Mrs  Jones,  in  «  The  Silver 
liox  »,  is,  on  the  contrary,  genuinely  touching.  The 
reason  for  this  unevenness  is  probably  that  before  our 

(31)   Sec  .above  Cli.iptcr  11,  ii  :  The  melodramatic  plots. 
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compassion  can  be  awakened,  the  author  nuist  make 
snre  that  he  has  lieforehand  enlisted  our  sympatliies  on 
liehalf  of  the  character  concerned.  Galsworthy  is  at  his 
best  when  expounding  the  tragedy  of  the  humble  and 
the  weak,  or  of  the  lonely,  or  when  the  pathos  of  a 
situation  is  one  with  that  of  the  human  condition  at 
large.  There  is  something  extremely  moving  in  the 
helplessness  of  the  relatives  of  the  departing  soldiers  in 
«  The  Mob  »,  and  in  the  futility  of  their  entreaties, 
addressed  by  turns  to  one  and  the  other,  to  take  care  of 
their  particular  man  (35). 

And  yet,  as  a  rule,  the  appeals  to  more  violent  feelings 
obtain  a  more  powerful  response  ;  our  indignation 
seethes  within  us  at  the  sight  of  cowardly  bullying,  or  of 
the  strong  deliberately  taking  advantage  of  the  best 
impulses  of  the  weak,  of  cynicism,  of  caddishness, 
whether  deliberate  or  unconscious.  We  are  personally 
revolted  by  the  magistrate's  comi)lacency  towards  Jack's 
misdoings,  in  the  trial  scene  of  «  The  Silver  Box  »,  the 
amused  toleiancc  with  which  he  accepts  the  fact  that 
young  Barthwiek  should  have  had  too  much  champagne, 
contrasting  with  the  severity  of  his  dealings  with 
Jones  (36).  A  wave  of  anger  at  Sir  William  sweeps  over 
us,  in  «  The  Eldest  Son  »,  when  he  hints  to  his  wife 
that  she  should  manoeuvre  Freda  into  sacrificing 
herself.  His  remark  :  «  She's  soft.  She'll  never  hold 
out  against  you  »  (Act  III),  discloses  something  in  the 
nature  of  the  man  from  which  we  recoil.  Galsworthy 
obviously  realizes  that  the  human  heart  is  so  made  that 
hostile  emotions  have  a  stronger  hold  upon  it  than 
sympathy  I 

While  effects  of  this  sort  act  upon  us  llirough  no 
projection  of  ourselves  into  the  alien  personality  on  the 
stage,  it  may  haj)pen,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  are 
shaken  by  the  repercussion  of  a  blow  received  by  one 

(."{.'i)  Hubeii's  promise  to  look  .nftcr  Xurso  Wicford's  son  ;  and 
her  speceli  :  «  ....Ah  !  Mr.  Hubert,  now  do  'ee  take  care,  you  and 
«  him's  so  rasli  »  (Act  D  ;  and  Act  II  :  Helen  (speaking  of  lier 
Jiusl>and)  ;  «  Take  care  of  liini,  Wrciord  »  ;  and,  later,  Katherine 
to  Wreford  :   «  Now  take  care  of  my  brother  and  yourself...  ». 

(.IG)  Act   in. 
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of  the  characters.  We  share  Mrs.  Barthwick's  horror, 
in  «  The  Silver  Box  »,  at  the  disclosure  of  her  son's 
misdoings  ;  hut  such  an  effect  is  only  complete  if  it  has 
been  prepared  by  our  participation  in  a  previous  state  of 
vicarious  tension,  after  which  the  effect  comes  as  a  climax 
or  an  indispensable  revulsion.  Then  quick  tempo  is 
almost  always  essential.  Galsworthy  knows  how  to 
carry  us  away  by  the  movement  of  a  quarrel,  ending  in 
confusion,  with  all  the  worst  passions  let  loose.  Or, 
instead  of  an  external  conflict,  we  may  have  a  single 
individual  working  himself  up  to  a  slate  of  frenzy. 
Then,  as  in  the  famous  third  scene  of  the  second  act  of 
«  Justice  »,  the  shock  conies  to  an  audience  well 
prepared  to  feel  it  to  the  utmost,  having  been  carried 
along  with  the  hero  on  the  stage  in  a  tempest  of  passion. 

A  sudden  explosion  in  words  or  gestures,  after  a 
period  of  tense,  deceptive  calm,  may  be  exceedingly 
powerful,  the  effect  being  reinforced  by  surprise  when 
we  realize  all  that  has,  until  then,  been  held  in  check. 
Besides,  the  very  struggle  of  the  character  against  giving 
rein  to  his  feelings  is  calculated  to  rouse  our  sjmpathy 
and  we  are  sensible  also  that  the  abrupt  reaction  after 
difficult  self-control  is  in  conformity  with  psychological 
truth.  All  these  elements  converge  in  our  appreciation 
of  Malise's  outburst,  in  «  The  Fugitive  »,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  scene  of  Act  III  ;  it  is  akin  to  the  effect  produced 
by  the  sudden  collapse  of  Jones,  in  «  The  Silver  Box  », 
or  Falder,  in  «  Justice  »,  after  long  resistance  to  the 
pressure  of  hostile  interrogation  (37). 

The  contrary  method  is  the  swift  revelation  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  cold  flame  of  long-nurtured  hatred 
has  secretly  been  working  itself  up  ;  this  generally 
comes  in  an  apparently  quiet  utterance,  tense  with 
suppressed  passion,  or  perhaps  in  the  grating  sound  of 
black  laughter.  The  realization  of  class  hatred  in 
Roberts  («  Strife  »),  that  of  the  Fugitive's  loathing  for 
her  husband,  are  peak  effects  in  spite,  or  because  of, 
their  unspectacular  mode  of  expression  (38).     A  similar 

(37)   «  The  Silver  Box  »,  Act  III  ;  and  «  Justice  »,  .\ct  I. 

D9. 
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contrast  is  given  in  the  unshakable  resistance  of  a  strong 
character,  whose  cryptic  negation  repeatedly  opposes 
itself  to  eloquent  elTorts  of  persuasion,  thus  cheating  all 
expectation,  our  own  included,  of  a  change  of  front  (391. 
But  again,  with  this  question  of  the  possibilities  of 
wording  for  enhancing  the  power  of  an  emotional  effect, 
we  approach  another  aspect  of  technique  which  will  be 
more  fully  treated  elsewhere.  1-cl  it  simply  be  said  at 
this  juncture  that  Galsworthy,  although  he  may  express 
keen  emotion  in  vigorous  speech  or  gesture,  does  not 
weaken  bis  efl'ecfs  by  over-statement  or  exaggerated 
explicitness,  and  that  there  is  practically  no  climax  of 
words  in  his  dramas  that  is  not  intimately  connected 
with  climax  in  genuine  feeling  ;  that  he  knows  the  full 
value  of  brevity  and  under-statemcnt  which  leaves 
much  to  our  imagination  and  by  contrast  makes  the 
comparatively  rare  explosions  more  forcible  ;  that  he 
achieves  power  with  the  help  of  restraint,  or  by  giving 
the  impression  thai  words,  insuflicienl  as  they  arc,  have 
been  wrinig  out  of  an  inarticulate  character  in  spite  of 
himself  and  contrarily  to  bis  nalmal  habit  ;  that  with 
him,  a  gesture  not  completed,  a  sentence  ridiculously 
inadequate,  only  enhance  an  elTect  by  emphasizing  the 
underlying  passion. 

Like  the  effects  of  surprise,  and  indeed  to  a  greater 
degree,  those  of  emotion  hardly  ever  come  singly.  They 
arc  manifested  in  a  gradation  of  violent  moods,  with  all 
the  elements  of  conflict  that  they  contain  :  typical 
examples  arc  the  strikers'  meeting  in  «  Strife  j>  and  the 
close  of  the  auction  sale  in  «  The  Skin  (iame  »  (40). 
V^ery  frequently  the  acceleration  of  the  tempo,  and  the 
gradation  of  these  effects,  combine  together  to  carry  the 
sensation  of  tension  to  its  highest  pitch.  Hut  not  only 
so.  Many  of  the  cfTects  are  not  merely  assembled  in 
juxtaposition.  They  complete  each  other  naturally  and, 
as  in  life    itself,    the    effect  is   coupled   with    a   counler- 

(38)  «  Strife  »,  Act  11,  Sc.  1  :  Roberts's  dialogue  with  Kiiicl. 
«  The  Fugitive  s>  :  Clare's  discussion  with  Gcorce  in  the  I.nst  nnrt 
of  Act  I.  t.  I 

(39)  The  chnractcr  of  old   .Antlionv   in    «  Strife  », 
(10)   Act  II,  Sc.  1. 
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effect,  the  climax  with  an  anti-climax,  where  calm  and 
reason  follow  close  on  the  heels  of  excitement,  or  even 
utter  collapse  supervenes  as  the  very  outcome  of 
overwhelming  violence.  An  interesting  form  of  the 
grouping  of  effects,  which  maj'  be  defined  as  a  false 
climax,  is  one  where  the  first  powerful  effect  is  dehber- 
ately  made  to  miss  fire  in  its  consequences,  and  is 
immediately  followed  by  an  unexpected  change  and 
complete  turning  of  the  action.  Of  such,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  suicide  which  does  not  come  off,  in 
«  A  Bit  o'  Love  »  (41).  Of  the  comic  effects,  frequently 
used  too,  when  Galsworthy  feels  the  audience  badly 
needs  complete  relaxation  after  a  climax  to  great  tension, 
we  shall  speak  in  a  later  chapter. 


Ill 


If  the  plays  of  Galsworthy  are  demonstrated  by  the 
foregoing  analysis  to  be  a  connected  sequence  of  actions 
provoking  a  state  of  tension  and  of  powerful  shocks  to 
the  sensibilities  of  the  spectator,  further  examination 
shows  that  these,  far  from  being  sprinkled  about, 
haphazard,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  a  drama,  are, 
on  the  contrarj',  well  in  position  and  carefully  graded. 
To  use  William  Archer's  terms  (42),  plays  where  a  few 
shocks  only  appear  as  final  climaxes  to  acts,  prepared 
by  an  unbroken  development,  are  worked  out  according 
to  a  legato  movement,  whilst  the  others,  where  strong 
effects  and  moments  of  very  high  tension  more  or  less 
regularly  alternate  witli  moments  of  repose,  obey  a 
staccato  movement.  The  latter,  Galsworthy  distinctly 
favours  :  within  each  act  and  each  scene,  each  of  the 
several  action-units  and  phases  of  the  dialogue  develops 
round  one  or  several  effects. 


(41)  .\ct  III,  Sc.  2.  We  see  Slrangways  preparing  the  noose  and 
placing  it  round  his  neck  ;  Ins  suicide  seems  inevitable.  But  the 
incident  of  the  friglitened  cliild  interrupts  him  and  in  soothing 
her,  his  mood  changes. 

(42)  See  William  Archer,  I'lag-making,  p.  98  :  «  The  question 
<i  whether  a  legato  or  a  staccato  opening  is  more  desirable...  ». 
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Tlie  connected  succession  of  words  and  gestures 
surrounding  an  effect  or  a  peak-moment  of  tlie  tension 
must  be  useful  for  tlieir  preparation,  or  arise  as  their 
natural  consequence,  or,  again,  provide  a  needed  relief 
from  intense  emotion.  So  that  the  most  elementary 
pattern  of  the  action-unit  would  comprise  two  phases, 
one  ascending,  one  descending,  according  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  tension,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  strong  climax  or  nervous  shock.  Even  the  descending 
phase  may  be  extremely  quick,  being  then  represented 
by  a  short  counter-effect.  This  is  what  happens,  for 
instance,  in  a  sudden  collapse  following  violence.  But 
matters  are  not  so  simple  with  Galsworthy.  This 
dramatist  distributes  his  effects  according  lo  many 
different  formulae,  so  that  the  movement  of  his  action- 
unit  may  be  represented  by  varying  curves. 

He  does  not  show  any  definite  preference  for  either 
weak  or  strong  beginnings  :  that  is  to  say,  he  attacks  on 
a  note  either  of  strong  emotion  and  suspense,  or  of 
repose.  The  only  law  that  we  seem  to  discover  in  his 
work  is  that  when  a  scene-element  has  been  closed  by  a 
particularly  strong  effect,  the  author  prefers  to  reopen 
the  action  on  a  quiet  note.  And  rather  than  choosing 
between  the  strong  and  the  weak  openings,  he  seems  to 
favour  a  clever  combination  of  the  two  that  presents 
many  advantages.  He  strikes  a  powerful  note,  almost 
from  the  very  first,  then  begins  anew  with  the  steady, 
upward  movement  from  a  much  lower  level.  The 
advantage  of  this  composite  beginning  is  obvious.  With 
the  initial  strong  attack  —  very  often  a  question,  or  a 
graphic  summing-up  of  a  situation  in  one  telling 
sentence  —  he  arrests  once  for  all  the  attention  of  the 
audience,  which  he  directs  towards  what  is  to  come  ; 
then,  with  the  immediate  reopening,  he  provides  for 
himself  an  opportunity  of  working  up  an  effect  by  slow- 
increase  of  emotion  and  of  suspense.  This  second  effect 
is  ])laced  near  the  end,  sometimes  at  the  very  end  of  the 
scene-unit.  For,  unlike  the  acts  themselves,  the  divi- 
sions and  sub-divisions  of  the  acts  may  close  on  a 
momentary    climax    consisting   of  a    high-pitched  note, 
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word  or  gesture  ;  although  it  frequently  happens  that 
even  in  a  scene-unit,  an  anti-climax  occurs  —  also 
extremely  brief  — ,  so  that  the  author  having  led  us 
through  calm  to  %dolence,  takes  us  back  into  tranquillity 
again,  thus  completing  the  movement  most  harmoniously. 

A  very  interesting  design  occurs  in  several  cases  ; 
used  sparingly  it  is  most  effective.  It  is  the  presentation, 
not  of  a  worked-up  but  of  a  worked-down  scene-unit, 
starting  fortissimo  and  gradually  diminishing.  The 
most  striking  example  of  this  occurs  in  «  Joy  »,  Act  III: 
Molly,  finding  Peachey  alone,  addresses  her  with  a 
heartrending  protest  and  an  accusation  of  tormenting 
her  ;  then,  through  several  stages,  eventually  reaches  a 
state  of  resignation.  Here  Galsworthy  shows  that  he 
knows  how  to  combine  the  exigencies  of  psychology  and 
of  the  drama.  We  shall  find,  as  a  rule,  that  the  very 
movement  of  the  scene-unit  is  determined  by,  or  anyhow 
perfectly  suits,  the  sort  of  emotion  that  is  its  momentary 
theme.  In  the  example  just  quoted,  the  psychological 
theme  is  wretchedness,  which  state  of  mind  is  often 
relieved  when  it  can  find  an  outlet  in  speech  ;  whereas 
irritation,  on  the  contrary,  more  often  than  not  increases 
and  works  itself  up  with  words. 

Considered  as  a  mere  succession  of  incidents,  the  act, 
(and  the  play  as  a  whole)  therefore  may  be  seen  as  an 
irregular  succession  of  many  moments  of  low  tension 
and  of  effects,  of  repose  and  of  tense  emotion  ;  the 
curve  representing  their  development  would  reveal  a 
number  of  crests,  unevenly  separated  by  more  or  less 
rapid  falls.  But,  considered  as  a  structural  sequence  of 
dramatic  phases,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  assimilate  strong 
scenes  and  weak  scenes  in  the  act  to  the  points  of  high 
and  of  low  tension  (to  the  effects,  and  to  the  moments  of 
repose)  in  the  scene,  the  design  of  the  act  development  is, 
roughly  speaking,  the  same  as  that  of  the  action-unit. 

In  the  first  act  Galsworthy  sometimes  raises  his  curtain 
on  a  strong  first  scene  (above  all  when  that  scene  forms 
a  sort  of  prologue,  as  it  does  in  «  The  Silver  Box  »  and 
«  Escape  »)  ;  sometimes,  also,  he  opens  the  action 
quietly  and  works  it  up  steadily  ;  but  most  frequently 
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he  begins  the  act  by  striking  the  lieynote  and  quickly 
setting  the  problem,  together  with  the  essentials  of  the 
situation  :  then,  close  upon  this,  he  reopens  the  action 
with  a  separate  second  scene,  pitched  very  low,  and 
gradually  leading  into  more  exposition  and  into  the 
thick  of  the  story.  The  real  exposition  thus  starts  only 
after  our  interest  has  been  secured  by  means  of  the 
powerful  initial  scene,  which  latter  is  occasionally  a 
short,  arresting  tableau.  In  «  The  Show  »  the  opening 
is  rather  paradoxical,  a  violent  action  having  taken  place 
just  before  the  rise  of  the  curtain.  This  may  have  been 
a  mistake  recognized  by  Galsworthy  himself,  as  he  made 
it  responsible  (in  conjunction  with  the  heat  of  the  day 
when  the  first  performance  of  the  play  was  given)  for 
its  poor  reception  by  the  public  (43)  ;  he  said  that  the 
audience  could  not  be  expected,  in  such  a  climate,  to 
remain  in  a  very  high  state  of  tension.  The  question  is 
rather  whether  Galsworthy  himself  was  able  to  maintain 
the  high  level  of  the  initial  attack,  and  not  to  disappoint 
his  audience. 

As  a  rule,  Galsworthy  is  not  fond  of  dropping  the  final 
curtain  on  a  full  close,  either  a  violent  note  or  a 
spectacular  tableau.  Very  deep  feeling  may  be  expressed 
at  the  last,  but  the  manner  of  it  is  restrained,  so  that  the 
impression  of  an  artificial  climax,  a  thought-out  mot  dc 
situation  or  elaborate  grouping  of  characters  is  avoided. 
This,  indeed,  is  true  to  life,  where  crises  generally  do 
not  stop  short  tm  a  sensational  event,  but  dwindle  away 
until  they  are  absorbed  again  into  the  humdrum  every- 
day routine.  And  this  is  the  sort  of  ending  preferred 
by  Galsworthy  ;  that  is  to  say,  one  which  is  not  a 
climax,  but  an  anti-climax,  bringing  about  a  return  to 
calm  after  a  violent  scene  or  a  scene  ending  on  a  strong 
emotional  chord. 

This  anti-climax  lo  the  last  act  may  be  a  few  lines 
only,  but  more  often  it  is  much  longer,  composing  a  sort 
of  little  scene  in  itself,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  «  The 

(43)  Sec  Letter  to  .Andre  Chevrillon,  .July  18th,  192.5  (M.muiot, 
p.  563)  :  «  But  since  it  st.arts  with  the  morning  iil'tor  ,t  suieifle, 
«  it's  r.alhcr  grim  fyr  .luly...  », 
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Mob  »,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  a  full  act  or 
aftermath  is  constituted  by  the  curtain  rising,  after  the 
end  of  the  action  proper,  on  the  monument  erected  to 
the  hero.  A  happy  middle  course  has  here  been  struck 
between  the  full,  violent  close,  and  a  tame,  slightly 
disappointing  ending  ;  for  the  anti-climax,  in  spite  of 
its  quietness,  is  nevertheless  pregnant  with  deep-lying 
significance  and  restrained  pathos.  So,  again,  is  the 
anti-climax  in  «  Strife  »,  not  spectacular,  but  of  crushing 
force  by  reason  of  the  poignant  irony  it  expresses  ; 
while  in  the  same  play,  the  culminating  scene  that  just 
precedes  it,  that  is,  the  tableau  of  the  two  enemies  salut- 
ing each  other,  united  as  it  w-ere  by  the  fundameiital 
similarity  of  their  temperaments  and  their  isolation  in 
a  world  of  compromise,  is  at  once  restrained  and  of  great 
emotional  power.  «  The  Eldest  Son  »  with  its  double- 
barrelled  denouement  involves  two  separate  climaxes 
(the  first  and  stronger  climax,  then  the  branching 
again  of  the  action  leading  up  to  a  second  close  that 
offers  much  food  for  meditation). 

In  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  middle  acts, 
Galsworthy  applies,  as  a  whole,  the  same  principles  as  in 
the  beginning  of  the  first  and  in  the  end  of  the  last 
acts,  although  it  often  happens  that  the  openings  of  the 
middle  acts  are  tamer  than  those  of  the  first.  Our 
interest  ha\ang  already  been  aroused,  it  is  not  essential 
to  strike  from  the  outset  a  very  loud  note.  And  the  end 
may  include  a  much  shorter  anti-climax  than  that 
which  immediately  precedes  the  ultimate  curtain. 
Besides,  although  Galsworthy  rarely  uses  an  unmitigated 
full  close  at  the  conclusion  of  his  plays,  he  sometimes 
uses  a  strong  climax  at  the  end  of  an  act  :  in  «  The 
Mob  »,  the  third  act  terminates  with  a  cry  of  horror  and 
moral  revolt,  after  More  realizes  his  wife's  attempt  to 
use  a  particularly  debasing  form  of  blackmail  ;  and  in 
«  The  Fugitive  »  we  have  a  violent  finale  to  the  first 
scene  of  Act  III  (44). 

(44)  Clare  has  jusl  arrived  at  Malise's  rooms.  He  learns  that 
Iwo  men  have  shadowed  her  to  his  quarters  and  arc  outside  on  the 
stairs.  He  flings  open  Uic  door  and  they  are  discovered  listening  : 
then  Malise  (with  strange,  almost  noiseless  ferocity)  :  «  You've 
«  run  her  to  earth  ;  your  job's  done.     Kennel  up,  hounds  t  » 
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In  order  that  no  cfTecl  shall  be  wasted,  Galsworthy 
enables  the  spectator  to  measure,  so  to  speak,  the  degree 
of  emotion  or  suspense  which  he  experiences,  by 
contriving,  in  the  course  of  each  act,  a  judicious 
alternation  of  contrasting  scenes,  slow  and  quick,  strong 
and  weak  :  scenes  of  violent  action  and  scenes  of  relief 
and  repose.  In  this  way,  lassitude  and  exhaustion  are 
avoided.  Moreover,  he  will  at  times  use  the  weak 
scenes  to  introduce  an  element  of  comedy,  of  symbolism 
or  of  i)oetry,  as  he  does  in  the  dancing  interlude  in 
«  A  Bit  o'  Love  »,  —  or  they  may  serve  directly  to 
increase  the  tension  by  protracting  or  delaying  an 
expected  development  or  effect.  Again,  apart  from 
fulfilling  these  essentially  dramatic  purposes,  the  weak 
scenes  also  have  their  value  for  exposition,  for  the 
painting  of  character,  or  for  supplying  a  social  back- 
ground and  creating  an  atmosphere  ;  or  else  they  convey 
a  comment,  didactic  or  otherwise,  on  a  striking  event 
that  has  just  been  presented.  And,  of  course,  they  may 
also  prepare  fresh  developments,  or  contain  the  germ  of 
a  new  impulsion  to  be  given  to  the  play,  which  will 
appear  after  the  climax  of  a  subsequent  strong  scene. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  notice  how  closely  the  movement 
adopted  as  well  as  the  formal  di\asion  into  acts  and 
scenes,  lit  each  time  the  design  chosen  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  story.  The  constant  adaptation  of  act 
construction  and  tempo  to  plot  pattern,  of  the  three  to 
ps3'chological  truth,  and,  generally  speaking,  of  form  to 
matter,  together  with  the  application  of  the  dominant 
law  of  economy  which  gets  the  maximum  result  out  of 
means  conventional  enough  and  voluntarily  limited,  are 
among  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  tliis  dramatic  art, 
which,  with  no  striking  invention  in  the  matter  of 
structural  technique,  manages  to  be  undeniably  personal. 
The  approximate  reproduction  at  all  degrees  of  the 
dramatic  structure,  in  smaller  and  smaller  models 
fitting,  as  it  were,  within  one  another,  of  the  same 
])attern  and  of  the  same  curve  of  staccato  movement,  in 
the  basic  action-unit  as  in  the  more  elaborate  act  and  in 
the    whole    of    the    i>lay,    supplements    other    forms    of 
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internal  unity  \\-ith  one  less  commonplace  and  more 
subtle  :  that  of  architecture.  We  are  reminded  of  a  set 
of  Chinese  boxes  or  holIo-\v  spheres,  all  closely  nested 
inside  one  another.  This  repetition  of  a  design  might, 
of  course,  in  some  circumstances  seem  artificial  ;  here, 
where  it  does  not  intrude  itself  too  forcibly  on  the 
spectator's  consciousness,  it  affords  to  cultured  taste  an 
additional  form  of  genuine,  delicate  enjoyment. 


CHAPTER  VI 

1.    Exposition    and    prepahation.    —    2.    DiALOori:, 
3.  Stage  uirections. 


1 


The  iiiiie  and  space  limitations  ol'  the  drama  usualh 
involve  i'or  the  playwright  the  necessity  of  acquainting 
his  audience  with  what  does  not  actually  happen  before 
their  eyes,  by  means  of  exposition  and  messengers' 
reports  ;  they  also  make  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  pay 
the  most  careful  attention  to  preparation,  through  which 
tension  is  enhanced,  effect  more  keenly  felt,  and  dra- 
matic unity  preserved  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  jjresentation  of  characters,  with  their  names. 
relationships,  idiosyncracies  that  require  to  be  known 
for  a  drama  to  be  intelligible  fro^m  the  outset,  can  l)e  said 
to  constitute  part  of  the  exposition.  Galsworthy  gets 
through  this  formality  of  introduction  very  early  in  the 
play  ;  the  characters  soon  tell  us  what  matters  about 
themselves  and  al)out  one  another  in  concise,  expressive 
sentences,  and  the  information  is  Imparted  to  us  in  the 
course  of  ji  very  natural  dialogue,  and  rarely  without  the 
emotional  note  that  helps  to  enliven  such  revelations 
Galsworthy  was  not  fond  of  including  explanations  iv 
the  printed  list  of  dramatis  personie  ;  he  obviously  and 
rightly  felt  that  the  drama  must  be  self-contained  and 
seif-suflicient  ;  and  that  its  very  nature  demands  that 
cveryihing    belonging    to    a    j)lay    should    be    conveyed 
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through  action  on  the  stage.  Accordingly,  except  on  a 
few  occasions,  he  followed  the  practice  of  including 
nothing  but  names  in  the  list  of  characters,  leaving  it  for 
the  actual  dialogue  to  do  the  rest,  and  whetting  our 
curiosity  from  the  beginning  bj-  not  lavishing  informa- 
tion upon  us  before  the  rise  of  the  curtain. 

The  exposition  proper  purports  to  make  the  audience 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs  prevailing  at  the 
moment  when  the  drama  begins.  If  badlj"  managed,  it 
can  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  action  and  to  the 
interest  aroused  in  the  spectator  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
desirable  lo  reduce  it  to  the  least  possible  proportions, 
and  whenever  possible,  to  disguise  it.  This  Galsworthy 
well  succeeds  in  doing,  while  putting  us  in  possession, 
nevertheless,  of  all  the  past  history  of  both  characters 
and  incidents  that  is  needed  for  a  right  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  what  is  lo  come.  We  have  already 
referred  to  certain  striking  examples  <>(  economy  in  this 
respect.  In  «  Joy  »,  although,  as  mentioned  earlier, 
practically  the  whole  of  the  first  act  is  devoted  to 
exposition  of  one  kind  or  another,  there  is  no  super- 
fluity :  leading  characters  are  sketched  for  us  and 
situations  outlined,  in  the  exchange  of  a  few  sentences  ; 
remarks  of  seeming  insignificance  are  weighty  with 
implications  —  thus,  quite  a  lot  is  learned  from  the 
mother's  warning  to  her  daughter  :  «  You'll  only  get 
knocked  up  again  ».  We  gather  from  it  that  Joy  is 
supposed  to  be  in  the  country  for  her  health,  and  thus 
learn  the  apparent  reason  why,  for  two  months,  she  has 
not  been  with  her  mother  in  London  (1). 

Besides   (he  principal   exposition,   further   information 

(I)  In  (iispjitcliiiiy  the  exposition  as  he  tloes,  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  Galswortliy  assumes  that  his  audience  will  be 
punctual.  Yet,  <;  the  problem  of  liow  to  open  a  plav,  is 
«  complicated  in  the  Knglish  theatre  by  considerations  wholly 
•-<  foreign  to  art  ».  Owinfi  to  the  latc-comcrs,  the  first  scene  is 
loo  frequently  drowned  in  noise  and  disturbance.  «  It  used  at 
«  f;ne  lime  to  he  the  fashion  to  add  to  the  advertisement  of  a  play 
«  that  the  audience  should  he  punctually  in  their  seats,  as  the 
«  interest  began  with  the  rise  of  the  curtain  »  (W.  Archer,  Plaii- 
mokinij,  pp.  90-100).  Even  now,  there  is  hardly  a  year  goes  by, 
without  some  newspaper  dramatic  critic  reopening  the  campaiBn 
against   Ir.le-coraerH,  ^ 
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may  have  to  be  conveyed  later.  Tliis  is  in  plays  ot 
investigation  and  consequences,  where  gradual  revelation 
is  the  mainspring  of  the  intrigue  (psychological  and 
otherwise),  such  as  «  The  Skin  Game  »,  for  instance  ; 
or  generally  speaking  when,  for  some  reason,  a  vital 
piece  of  the  action  has  been  removed  from  the  stage, 
either  for  the  sake  of  tension,  or  of  necessity  if  long 
lapses  of  time  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place  between 
the  different  acts  :  thus,  throughout  the  third  act  of 
«  Justice  »,  essential  information  has  to  be  imparled 
indirectly  concerning  the  present  situation  of  the 
liberated  convict,  and  the  sort  of  life  led  by  the  woman 
he  loved  since  the  two  were  parted.  At  different  times, 
in  old  drama,  special  characters  were  used  for  the 
purpose  :  the  messenger  and  the  confidant.  Galsworthy 
does  not  discard,  altogether,  these  elementary  devices  ; 
although  he  greatly  improves  upon  them,  and  cleverly 
rids  them  of  their  artificiality  wherever  possible  by 
judiciously  drawing  on  the  aspects  and  conditions  of 
modern  life.  In  «  The  Mob  »,  the  part  of  the  messenger 
is  played  mainly  by  the  voices  of  newspaper  boys  in  the 
street,  shouting  a  great  victory  in  big  headlines  (2). 
Elsewhere,  as  in  «  Defeat  »  and  «  The  Foundations  », 
one  of  the  protagonists  is  stationed  at  a  window  to 
describe,  on  a  note  of  excitement  or  with  deep  feeling, 
what  can  be  seen  outside  (3).  Of  the  confidant, 
Galsworthy  gives  us  one  or  two  examples  :  in  the  earlier 
scenes  of  «  The  Fugitive  »  there  is  Clare's  friend,  who 
can  hardly  be  said  to  play  any  other  part  ;  in  «  Exiled  », 
the  commercial  traveller  seezus  to  exist  solely  to  gossip 
with  the  innkeeper  (4).  But  usually,  Galsworthy,  like 
Ibsen  before  him,  avoids  artificiality  by  choosing  for  the 
confidants  characters  particularly  well  fitted  for  such 
parts  by  reason  of  their  social  function  or  profession  :  a 
lawyer,  as  in  the  later  scenes  of  «  The  Fugitive  »,  and 
in  «  Justice  »  ;  or  a  secretaiy,  as  in  «  The  Mob  ».  A 
characteristic  method  is  to  make  use  of  a  child  or,  it 


Ci)  Acts  I  and  II. 

(3)  Act  HI. 

(»)   Act   I  and  Act   HI,  Sc,  2. 
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may  be,  a  young  girl,  to  extract  information  from  his  or 
her  ciders  in  the  play.  This  shows  consideration  for 
verisimilitude  ;  besides  the  manifokl  (hamatic  purposes 
to  whicli  such  a  ligure  can  be  adapted,  the  propensity  of 
children  to  submit  us  to  a  running  fire  of  questions 
makes  them  fit  instruments  for  exposition.  On  the 
other  hand,  a, dialogue  with  a  juvenile  hicks  balance, 
and  as  his  or  her  questions  must  often  be  answered 
irrelevantly,  the  device  will  involve  desirable  knowledge 
l)eing  witheld  from  the  spectator  unless  the  child  ts 
treated  as  an  adult.  We  are  particularly  conscious  ot 
this  incongruity  in  the  conversation  between  Mrs  Strang- 
ways  and  Ivy,  in  Act  1  of  «  A  Bit  o'  Love  »,  as  well  as 
in  «  The  Foundations  »,  where  the  child's  interrogations 
are  many  and  lengthy.  Anyhow,  it  is  but  seldom  that 
Galsworthy  introduces  a  character  whose  only  mission  is 
to  enlighten  the  audience,  and,  as  a  rule,  his  confidants 
take  an  active  part  in  the  drama  and  have  an  influence 
upon  the  development  of  the  action. 

Another  traditional  form  of  exposition  is  the  mono- 
logue. Of  this  we  shall  have  more  to  say  later.  SufTice 
it  to  mention  that  Galsworthy  does  not  dismiss  this 
trick,  but  renews  it,  when  necessary,  in  a  most  skilful 
fashion.  The  first  scene  of  «  The  Silver  Box  »  is 
almost  an  expository  monologue,  but  this  dribbling 
speech  in  the  mouth  of  a  drunken  man  is  entirely  life- 
like. Of  course,  this  may  involve  the  danger,  since  a 
drunken  monologue  may  easily  degenerate  into  farce, 
of  striking  a  misleading  note  at  the  outset  of  a  serious 
drama. 

Other  methods  of  renewing  the  forms  of  exposition 
are  to  be  found  in  other  plays.  In  «  Strife  »  it  is  by 
reading  the  minutes  of  a  directors'  meeting  that  the 
characters  make  us  acquainted  with  the  existing 
situation  and  even  with  the  imminent  intervention  of 
another  set  of  (hamatis  pcrsoniv  (^)).  In  «  The  Mob  », 
More  lets  us  know  what  his  intentions  arc,  not  in  any 
heart-to-heart  talk  either  with   Steel  or  Katherine,   but 

(5)   Act  I. 
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l)y  means  of  a  ck-ver  contrivance,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  so  natural  that  we  do  not  think  twice  about  it  :  that 
of  dictating  a  letter  ;  earlier  in  the  play  we  have  learned 
how  lie  feels  on  the  whole  question  at  issue,  by  tht 
rehearsal  of  his  parliamentary  speech  (6). 

In  Ibsen  we  find  that  the  exposition  is  not  contained 
in  some  introductory  act  or  scene,  but  practically  goes 
on  all  througii  the  play,  with  steady  gradation  of  effects 
thus  helping  to  enhance  the  emotion.  The  subjects  that 
Galsworthy  chooses,  as  well  as  his  plots,  are  favourable 
to  such  treatment.  For  instance,  in  interrogations,  of 
which  there  are  so  many  in  his  works,  the  exposition 
taking  the  shape  of  information  forced  out  from  an 
unwilling  character,  contributes  to  the  tension,  all  the 
more  so  as  we  foresee  what  disastrous  consequences  will 
ensue  for  the  person  so  examined  (7). 

Yet  another  form  which  Galsworthy  resorts  to  —  we 
find  it,  for  instance,  in  «  Exiled  »  and  «  The  Silver 
Box  »  -  -  is  a  torrent  of  grievances  very  i<aturally  given 
voice  to  in  a  violent  speech  by  one  of  the  weaker 
characters,  llic  malcontent  (8). 

An  excellent  example  of  delayed  exposition  delicately 
treated  occurs  in  Scene  II,  Act  II,  of  «  Loyalties  ».  The 
conversation  between  Margaret  Ormc  and  Lady  Adela  is 
a  perfectly  natural  piece  of  gossip,  throwing  considerable 
light  upon  Dancy's  past  career,  as  well  as  revealing 
plainly  the  spirit  of  clanship  existing  among  his  friends. 

.lournaiists,  acting  as  interviewers,  are  pressed  into 
service  for  the  purpose  of  laying  open  both  concrete  and 
psychological  situations  ;  we  find  them  in  «  Exiled  »  and 
in    «  .\    Faniilv    Man   »  (9).     There    are    also    instances 


(())   .Act  I. 

(7 1  For  cxampli'  :  the  questioning  of  Mrs  Jones  I>y  IJarthwick, 
in  «  The  Silver  lio.\  »,  .Act  I,  Sc.  3  ;  of  Frcita  by  Lady  Chcsliire, 
in  «  The  Eldest  Son  »,  Act  II  ;  oT  Cloc  l>y  old  Hornblower,  in 
«  The  Sliin  (iamc  »,  -Act  U,  Sc.  2.  An  interesting  variation  occurs 
in  the  last  scene  of  «  Kscapc  »  :  we  know  the  Parson  is  reluctant 
to  lie  hut  determined  to  conceal  the  truth  ;  Matt  Denant's  heroism 
alone  s.tvcs  his  honour. 

(8)  «  Exiled  »,  Act  I  :  the  Tramp's  dialogue  with  Mr  East  ; 
«  The  Silver  Box  »,  .Act   II,  Sc.  1  :  Jones's  speeches. 

(9)  «  Exiled  »,  .Vets  1  and  II  ;  «  A  Hamily  Man  »,  Act  III, 
Sc.  A.  In  «  The  Show  »,  which  is  an  indictment  of  modern  press 
methods,  journalists  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  exposition. 
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of  exposition  efl'ectcd  by  conversations  between  servants, 
as  in  the  liist  scene  of  «  Ttie  Fugitive  »  and  the  second 
scene  of  «  The  Silver  Box  »,  but  although  this  is  not 
contrary  to  life,  it  is  a  cheap  trick  which  has  been  too 
often  used,  long  before  and  since  Galsworthy,  not  to 
sound  artificial. 

As  parts  of  one  and  the  same  work,  the  several  scenes 
and  acts  of  a  play  must  present  together  elements  of 
continuity.  And  this  the  dramas  of  Galsworthy  un- 
mistakably do,  except  for  a  few  «  insertions  »  already 
noted.  From  the  outset  up  to  the  final  curtain,  each 
separate  incident  is  carefully  prepared  and  is  firmly 
linked  with  what  i)recedes  it  and  with  what  follows. 
According  to  the  younger  Dumas,  this  art  of  preparation 
is  the  whole  art  of  drama.  If  this  is  really  true. 
Galsworthy  often  came  very  near  indeed  to  being  the 
perfect  dramatist  ;  he  is  a  virtuoso  in  constant  dove- 
tailing, and  in  the  choosing  and  placing  of  what  Williau) 
Archer  most  expressively  called  the  necessary  «  finger- 
posts »  (10).  His  plays  teem  at  every  moment  with 
indications  about  theme,  subject,  plot  and  the  future 
evolution  of  the  action,  so  that  the  attitude  of  the 
spectator  is  partly  that  of  an  interpreter  constantly  on 
tiie  look-out  for  clues,  since  an  apparently  trifling  detail 
may,  owing  to  Galsworthy's  rigid  economy  of  treatment, 
prove  to  be  of  vital  consequence.  A  passing  reference  to 
the  distribution  of  bedrooms  in  the  country  house,  before 
the  arrival  of  Molly  («  Joy  »,  Act  I),  puts  us  at  once  on 
the  scent  ;  the  fire  in  the  first  scene  of  «  Strife  »  leaves 
the  understanding  audience  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  very 
difTerent  conditions  of  material  comfort  existing  in  the 
homes  of  the  strikers,  thus  focussing  the  whole  situation 
when  the  play  begins. 

A  playwright  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  the 

(10)  See  William  Aricni:ii,  I'luij-makiiig,  XII  (Preparation  :  the 
flnger-post)  :  «  Yes,  it  is  very  largely  the  art  of  delicate  and 
•X  unobtrusive  preparation,  of  helping  an  audience  to  divine 
«  whither  it  is  going,  wliilc  leaving  it  to  wonder  how  it  is  to  get 
«  there.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  the  art  of  avoiding 
«  laborious,  artificial  and  obvious  preparations  which  lead  to 
c  little  or  nothing  »  (p.  )56j. 
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l)oint  of  the  drama  will  be  partly  missed  if  the  fmger- 
posts  do  not  appear  clearly  ;  and  that  it  is  worse  than 
useless  to  display  them  in  vain.  It  is  also  essential  for 
them  to  point  in  a  definite  direction,  and  not  to  send  us 
up  wrong  turnings.  Each  of  them,  therefore,  has  to 
find  its  counter-part  in  the  later  stages  of  the  action. 
Only  if  this  is  all  skilfully  done,  will  the  whole  play  have 
an  efl'ect  of  unity  in  the  action  which  is  one  of  the  major 
dramatic  qualities. 

Galsworthy  shows  much  ingenuity  in  underlining  the 
significance  of  spoken  words  (not  to  mention  tableaux  in 
which  the  important  element  is  made  unmistakably 
plain  to  us,  without  any  effort  on  our  part).  The  dues 
in  the  dialogue,  whether  they  fall  in  the  silence  of 
consternation,  or  on  an  exit,  or  stand  out  from  the 
context,  cannot  fail  to  catch  our  attention.  This  result 
can  be  achieved  by  repetition,  he  it  of  a  name,  or  of  a 
mere  word,  or  of  a  phrase.  Thus  Molly's  name  is 
pronounced  as  soon  as  the  curtain  rises  on  the  first  act 
of  «  Joy  »,  and  is  repeated  several  times  in  the  opening 
conversation,  so  that  expectation  is  centred  upon  her 
long  before  she  appears  ;  Peachey's  reiterated  ejacula- 
tion :  «  Thunder  I  »  at  the  end  of  the  same  act  under- 
lines the  emotional  situation  that  has  arisen  between  the 
leading  characters  ;  in  «  Strife  >■>,  the  recurrence  of  the 
phrase  «  a  man  of  busmess  »,  in  the  course  of  the  first 
act,  is  very  suggestive.  There  is  opportunity  for 
trenchant  irony  in  such  repetition  where  it  occurs  in 
circumstances  contrasting  widely  with  those  in  which  it 
was  originally  used  (11).  Galsworthy  has  many  adroit 
contrivances  for  causing  words  to  be  repeated  with 
every  appearance  of  naturalness  :  Cokcson's  deafness,  in 
«  .Justice  »,  is  a  pretext  for  certain  essential  sentences 


(11)  In  '<  The  Silver  lio.x  »,  Act  1,  He.  .")  :  li.irthwicU  s.iys  lo 
.lack  :  «  You  and  J'our  soil  aw  a  nuisance  to  the  community  »  ; 
the  words  are  repeated  by  the  Magistrate,  addressing  .loncs,  in 
Act    III.     A    more   subtle   instance    is  to   be   found    in    «  The   Skin 

Game  »  :     Mrs   .laekman':;  :     «  And    thank   you     kindly  »,   upon 

which  the  Jackmans  make  their  exit  Act  I,  is  practically  repeated 
in  Mrs  Jackman's  one  line  in  .\ct  III,  Sc.  2.  Considering  all  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  interim  there  is  devastating  irony  in  the 
very  banality  of  the  words. 
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to  be  said  more  than  once  ;  in  trial  scenes  we  have  the 
judge  drawing  attention  lo  parts  of  the  evidenje  liy 
insisting  upon  them  and  putting  questions  tha.  prcbo 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  core  of  the  matter. 

In  this  constant  foreshadowing  of  future  action,  the 
preparation  may  be  very  far-reaching  :  the  sentence, 
«  We  are  going  to  dance  to-night  »,  which  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  length  of  time  elapsing  between  the  first  and 
last  acts  of  «  Joy  »,  occurs  five  pages  before  the  first 
curtain.  No  less  skilful  dove-tailing  is  required  to 
preserve  in  harmonious  balance  and  to  unite  together 
the  parallel  currents  of  dramatic  development  as  they 
are  alternately  revealed  to  us,  and  to  maintain  our 
interest  in  all.  In  «  Strife  »  we  have  perhaps  the 
clearest  example  of  minute  preparation  and  dove-tailing, 
resulting  in  a  most  acceptable  and  effective  sequence  of 
surprises.  Towards  the  end  of  Act  III,  Roberts,  delayed 
by  his  wife's  death,  arrives  late  for  the  meeting  with  the 
directors  ;  he  knows  nothing  of  the  settlement  that  has 
been  reached  and  believes  the  men  to  be  still  holding  out. 
The  opportunity  is  thus  given  for  him  to  make  his 
speech  of  defiance  and  go  down,  fighting. 

The  attention  paid  by  Galsworthy  to  psychological 
motives  of  action,  the  consciousness  he  feels  of  some 
ironical  fatality  at  work  upon  man  among  the  social 
forces  that  surround  us,  the  very  solidity  of  his  stories, 
afford  scope  for  the  display  of  his  skill  in  preparation. 
All  the  same,  unqualified  success  does  not  invariably 
reward  all  his  efforts.  True,  his  finger-posts  all  point  to 
something,  and  to  something  definite.  Yet  some  are 
misleading.  In  «  The  Mob  »,  the  debate  between  More 
and  the  delegation  of  voters  (12)  would  authorize  us  to 
think  that  the  subsequent  action  is  to  hinge  on  the 
question  of  the  obedience  of  an  elected  representative  to 
his  constituency  :  such  expectation  is  not  fidfilled.  In 
«  The  Fugitive  »,  too  much  prominence  is  given  to 
Malise  as  the  suspected  lover,  which  seems  for  a  time 

(12)  Act.  II.  More  is  thrown  over  by  his  constituents  ;  hut  this 
is  only  one  among  many  liindrcd  episodes.  The  real  issue  is 
something  much  greater. 

DIO. 
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lo  imply  a  triangular  play  (13).  In  «  Joy  »,  we  arc 
tempted  lo  inCer,  I'roni  the  Colonel's  pointed  remark 
about  swindled  army  ofiicers  (.14),  that  the  main  plot  is 
^oing  to  concern  itself  with  some  such  complication. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  finger-posts  are  on  occasions 
too  obvious,  (ialsworthy  sins  here  against  good  taste  in 
his  habit  of  underlining  preparatory  indications  :  in 
Act  III,  Sc.  I!  of  «  The  Mob  »,  Olive's  comment  «  Your 
hair  is  nice,  Mummy.  It's  particular  to-night  »,  is  going 
lo  be  echoed  by  her  lather  a  little  later  on  with  the 
words  «  What  have  you  done  to  your  hair  ?  It's 
wonderful  to-night  ».  This  remark,  with  all  its  sensual, 
almost  physiological  implications,  not  lost  upon  the 
audience,  shocks  our  delicacy,  being  addressed  by  a 
small  child  to  her  own  mother  (15). 

But  the  gravest  defect  altogether  (because  not  arising 
out  of  pure  accident),  is  a  general  all-round  excess  in 
carefulness,  loo  much  jjreparalion,  too  much  dove- 
tailing, too  many  clues  ;  the  impression  given  by  many 
of  the  plays,  as  a  result  of  this,  is  one  of  over-crowding, 
which  tends  lo  nullify  the  jjower  of  a  work  of  art.  In 
the  opening  of  «  The  Eldest  Son  »,  among  others,  we 
feel  that  every  word  is  momentous  and  we  strive  in  vain 
lo  keep  in  mind  all  the  indications  that  later  may  prove 
valuable  ;  in  so  doing,  we  get  bewldered  and  weary. 
P^ven  in  our  artistic  api)reciation,  we  may  be  led  by  this 
over-scru{)uIousness  to  pay  too  great  attention  lo  clever- 
ness and  ingenuity  and  thus  follow  the  drama  with  an 
eye  on  its  inleilectual  quality,  rather  than  be  carried 
away,  as  we  should,  by  an  irresistible  flow  of  emotional 
power. 


(13)  He  is  not  Ihc  main  problein  for  Clare,  and  it  is  with  her 
fate  alone  that  the  play  is  concerned.  Malisc  drops  out  of  tlic 
plot   l)cforc  the   end. 

(M)   -Vet   I. 

(I.'))  Of  course,  Ihe  child's  remark  prccedinjj  the  explanation 
provided  l)y  llie  dialof^uc  Iietween  More  and  his  wife,  the  slioek 
niiiiht  well  appe.nr  lo  he  retrospective,  hence  nnicli  attenuated. 
Hut  not  so.  indeed,  for  Ihe  spectators  and  readers  familiar  with 
the  Galsworlhian  atmosphere.  They,  at  least,  «  smell  a  rat  » 
from  the  first,  and  a  particularly  repellent  one,  at  that. 
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By  what  concrete  means  are  the  action  of  a  play 
materialized,  the  story,  ideas  and  feelings  conveyed,  the 
characters  revealed,  the  tension  kept  up,  the  efTects  and 
the  preparation  made  sensible  to  the  audience  ?  The 
constituents  of  dramatic  expression  are  of  three  orders  : 
the  wording,  or  dialogue  —  the  stage  business,  that  is, 
the  characters'  movements,  gestures,  facial  changes,  and 
so  on  —  and  also  a  static  element  that  consists  in  the 
choice  of  settings  and  costumes.  The  clever  use 
and  combination  of  the  different  means  of  dramatic 
expression  by  an  author  provides  for  a  cultured  audience 
a  fount  of  intense  aesthetic  enjoyment  ;  the  most 
valuable  qualities  are  those  of  the  spoken  dialogue,  both 
in  the  very  form  of  the  language  and  in  the  economical, 
forceful  management  of  its  resources. 

Galsworthy's  language  is  essentially  dramatic.  In 
vocabulary  and  syntax  it  is  simple,  concise  and  direct, 
made  up  of  short  sentences  as  befits  speeches  that  have 
to  be  heard  and  followed  rapidly  by  a  highly  strung 
audience.  It  makes  little  use  of  the  conjunctions  which 
supply  the  logical  relation  between  clauses,  being  more 
of  a  juxtaposition  of  concrete  sentences.  It  is  replete 
with  everyday  words  and  familiar  turns  of  speech, 
whose  association  is  well  known  to  us,  so  that  everything 
can  be  easily  imderstood  and  appreciated  to  the  full 
without  strain.  This  conciseness  and  simplicity  of  the 
language  favours  rapid  movement  and  even  scenic 
oppositions.  It  enables  the  writer  to  pack  the  few  hours 
at  his  di.sposal  with  the  maximum  of  material,  no  time 
being  wasted  in  formal  oratory.  All  the  elements  of  the 
dialogue  are  turned  to  the  best  possible  account.  Names 
and  nick-names  convey  suggestions  and  associations  ; 
the  use  of  Christian  names  implies  bonds  of  friendship 
or  intimacy,  or,  again,  the  relationship  existing  between 
the  characters  is  either  specifically  indicated  by  one 
word  in  the  vocative  or  by  the  suitability  of  the  tone  of 
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tlie  speech  itself  (16).  Thanks  to  the  economy  of  the 
slyle,  the  play  is  enriched  not  only  with  elTecls,  hut  with 
jnegnant  sentences  :  a  highly  dramatic  definition, 
appalling  in  its  implication,  is  contained  in  Robert's 
line  :  «  Ye've  been  an  enemy  of  every  man  that  has 
come  into  yonr  works  »,  in  his  speech  of  j)ersonal 
defiance  addressed  to  Anthony,  in  the  first  act  of 
«  Strife  ».  Again,  Margaret  Orme  completely  sums  up 
clan  warfare,  when  she  says  («  Loyalties  »,  Act  II, 
Sc.  II)  :  «  We  all  cut  each  olher's  throats  from  the  best 
of  motives  ».  In  the  first  scene  of  «  The  Silver  Box  », 
Jones's  reply  :  «  I'm  a  bloomin'  Conservative  »,  in 
answer  to  .lack's  :  «  I'm  a  Liberal  too  —  wha're  you  ?  », 
is  a  formula  of  concentrated  irony,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
man  embittered  by  poverty  and  unemployment.  The 
drawing  of  a  character  may  be  achieved  in  (me  word  :  the 
iinl)lushing  selfishness  of  cliildren  is  well  inferred  from 
the  verl)  in  Olive's  :  «  Shall  1  lend  him  my  toffee  ?  » 
(«  The  Mob  »,  Act  II).  There  is  great  pathos  in 
Mrs  Jones's  little  mannerisms  of  speech  and  in  her 
sentence  :  «  He  was  not  himself  »,  which  is  her  way  of 
saying  that  a  man  has  been  drinking.  A  tempestuous 
succession  of  moods,  together  with  effort  at  restraint, 
appears  in  Joy's  unfinished  gesture  of  menace  at  the 
words  of  Lever  :  «  Now  hit  me  in  [he  face  —  hit  me  I 
Hit  me  as  hard  as  you  can.  Go  on,  Joy,  it'll  do  you 
good  ».  In  «  The  Mob  »  Galsworthy  finds  again  and 
adapts  to  his  own  use  that  most  dramatic  of  all  apostro- 
phes that  history  has  handed  down  to  us  Caesar's 
dying  cry,  Ihc  three  words  with   Iheir  burden  of  tragic 


(16)  For  ox.TmpU'  :  .lill's  «  Dodo  »,  in  her  opcnint;  spcccli, 
indicntcs  a  close  ri'lationsliip  with  Hillcrist,  and  the  relationship 
is  defined  almost  iinnicdi.':tcly  afterwards  liy  her  use  of  the  word 
«  Father  »  («  The  Skin  Game  »,  .Act  I).  And  again,  .\nn's 
exclamation  :  «  Daddy  !  »,  is  practically  her  first  word  in  «  The 
Pigeon  »,  .Act  F.  In  «  The  lOldest  Son  »,  .Act  I,  Freda's  «  Miss 
Christine...  .Mrs  Keith,  1  mean  »  shows  that  (Christine  is  a  member 
of  ihc  famil_v  :  through  the  beginning  of  this  scene,  moreover,  the 
relationships  between  all  the  characters  arc  neatly  indicated, 
either  l)y  the  way  Freda  addresses  them,  or  by  their  remarks  to 
each  other.  In  «  The  Show  »,  .\ct  I,  .\nne"s  speech  over  the 
telephone  to  (ieofTrcy,  which  opens  the  l)!ny,  allows  us  to  guess 
that  tliev  are  lovers. 
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astonishment  and  pathetic  protest  :  «  You  too,  Steel  ?  » 
Instead  of  using  long  periods  to  convey  strength  of 
feeling,  the  author  frequently  ohtains  his  effects  by 
means  of  interjections  and  words  in  italics,  or  broken 
speeches  that  are  not  incoherent,  but  are  cut  up  by  the 
force  of  emotion.  Laconicism  is  put  to  good  use  :  we 
have,  in  «  Strife  »,  a  portrait  of  Anthony,  with  his  brief 
utterances  and  reduced  vocabulary,  where  «  No  »  and 
«  Never  »  figure  so  constantly  ;  and  Dancy,  a  leading 
character,  rarely  vouchsafes  more  than  a  monosyllable  ; 
his  announcement  of  the  catastrophe  with  the  single 
word  «  Spun  »  («  Loyalties  »,  Act  III,  Sc.  Ill),  is 
characteristic  and  admirably  reveals  his  state  of  mind. 

But  where  Galsworthy  chiefly  scores,  is  in  having 
discovered,  or  at  least  fully  revealed,  all  the  possibilities 
of  under-statement  and  undcr-expression.  The  revela- 
tion of  the  forgerx'  in  «  Justice  »  takes  place  in  the  most 
dispassionate  speech,  and  further  on.  Act  III,  Scene  II, 
terrible  things  arc  insinuated  in  a  most  matter-of-fact 
line  of  the  priscm  governor  :  «  They  all  had  to  go 
through  it  once  for  the  first  time  »  — ,  and  in  Falder's 
still  more  tragic  reply  :  «  Yes,  I  shall  get  to  be  like 
them  in  time,  I  suppose  ».  We  have  already  quoted 
Mrs  Jones's  «  He  was  not  himself  »,  which  is  a  form 
of  under-statement  ;  but  her  qualified  description  of 
intoxication  —  «  He  was  almost  quite  drunk  »  —  is 
significant  of  her  whole  attitude  to  life  and  to  her 
«  social  belters  ».  Elsewhere,  feelings  burst  out  in  a 
telling  manner  after  an  attempt  to  hide  them  in 
deliberate  impersonality  ;  or,  again,  in  the  cautiousness 
of  an  innuendo.  Reticence  lends  them  greater  force  and 
permits,  besides,  delicate  treatment  of  a  difficult  situa- 
tion ;  thus  with  the  interview  between  Sir  William  and 
Freda,  in  Act  II  of  «  The  Eldest  Son  ».  A  particularly 
short  answer  may  be  occasioned  hy  intensity  of  emotion 
too  great  to  be  voiced  :  for  instance,  in  the  scene  between 
Mrs  Bradmere  and  Strangway  («  A  Bit  o'  Love  », 
Act  III,  Sc.  I),  when  she  says,  referring  to  Strangway's 
wife  having  left  him  :  «  I  know  you're  in  as  grievous 
trouble   as  a    man   can  be  »,   he  only   replies   with   the 
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monosyllable  :  «  Yes  ».  The  subsequenl  oulburst, 
following  Mrs  Biadmeie's  persistence,  discloses  the 
measure  of  the  earlier  restraint.  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  device,  quite  original  and  repeated  in 
many  places,  which  consists  in  forcing  out  words, 
ridiculously  inadequate,  from  the  very  heart  of  a 
character  by  nature  inarticulate. 

In  the  wording  of  the  dialogue,  therefore,  we  find  that 
tension  and  effect  are  contrived  without  superfluity  of 
language.  The  movement  of  the  dialogue,  too,  has  its 
significance  ;  in  general,  it  corresponds  with  that  of 
feeling  and  action,  the  length  of  the  speeches  varying 
greatly.  There  are  the  cryptic  formulae  and  the  short 
sotto  voce  remarks  ;  or  the  crisp  phrases  that  imply 
more  than  they  say.  There  are  some  long  speeches  also, 
though  they  are  few,  and  every  possible  device  is  used  to 
render  them  dramatic  and  scenic.  The  two  long  orations 
of  I-'rome  and  Cleaver  in  the  second  act  of  «  .lustice  » 
run  into  four  full,  long  pages  altogether  —  over  two 
thousand  words  ;  then  follows  the  judge's  summing-up, 
with  six  hundred  words.  Alive  to  the  danger  of  tiring 
the  audience,  Galsworthy  multiplies  his  efTorts  to  break 
up  such  speeches,  or  to  associate  them  with  the  evolution 
of  the  psychological  plot  :  thus  Harness's  lines  in  the 
first  act  of  «  Strife  »  arc  entirely  adapted  to  the  situa- 
tion ;  the  discussion  on  patriotism  in  «  The  Mob  », 
Act  I,  is  laden  with  opposing  i)assions  and  exhibits  an 
interesting  conflict  of  personalities. 

In  all  these  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  the 
didactic  and  dramatic  sl3ics  in  plays  based  upon  social 
subjects.  To  be  at  the  same  time  dramatic,  a  didactic 
speech  must  possess  some  emotional  appeal,  as  well  as 
a  reasonable  amount  of  verisimilitude  ;  and  also  it  must 
endeavour  not  to  overburden  the  action  and  not  to  slow- 
down the  progress  of  the  drama,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
advance  with  it  and  advance  the  situation,  be  it  only 
through  ensuing  repercussions  upon  the  characters. 
The  didactic  element  may  be  occasionally  lightened  by 
comedy,  or  simply  by  the  style  of  the  language  which, 
if  il  is  vivid    and    picturesque,    renders    the    matter   less 
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indigest.  All  this  Galsworthy  generally  manages  to 
accomplish.  Even  those  final  comments  with  which  he 
concludes  his  plays  are  frequently  burdened  with  great 
emotion  or  scathing  irony. 

And  this  continual  progression  of  the  dialogue,  hand 
in  hand  with  the  evolution  of  the  characters  and  the 
deveIo])ment  of  the  situation  is  the  rule  in  most  of 
Galsworthy's  dramas.  The  scene  between  Enid  and 
Mrs  Roberts,  in  the  second  act  of  «  Strife  »,  is  an 
excellent  picture  of  human  inconsistency  :  Jones's 
diatribe,  in  the  beginning  of  Act  II  («  The  Silver  Box  »), 
is  not  just  a  long  catalogue  of  social  evils  ;  it  is  alive 
with  spiritual  revolt  and  personal  grievances.  The  very 
turn  of  the  sentences  is  the  relleclion  of  the  feelings  to 
which  they  give  expression  ;  successions  of  moods, 
conllicls  of  personalities,  appear  in  the  form  and  the 
movement  of  the  whole  dialogue  ;  not  to  mention  the 
many  mannerisms  which  the  author  delights  to  depict 
when  he  deals  with  a  figure  of  fun.  When  Bill,  in 
«  'ihe  Eldest  Son  »,  breaks  the  news  to  the  game-keeper, 
he  does  so  in  the  only  way  possible  for  a  weak  boy, 
ashamed  of  his  actions,  which  is  by  rushing  headlong 
into  the  announcement  he  dreads  to  make  :  «  We  are 
to  be  married  at  once  ».  The  contrast  between  Bill  and 
his  father,  again,  is  disclosed  in  the  length  of  their 
lines  (17).  In  «  Joy  »,  while  the  girl's  emotion  is 
outspoken,  Dick's,  on  the  contrary,  is  implied.  Most 
speeches  of  Cokeson  («  Justice  »),  are  well  in  char- 
acter, with  a  good  mixture  of  business  routine, 
homely  concerns,  and  religious  fervour  manifest  in  the 
vocabularj' (18).  Jones's  out-pourings  about  social  condi- 
tions, already  mentioned,  well  show  the  state  of  mind  of 


(17)  «  The  Eldest   Son   »,  Act  1,  Sc.  2. 

(18)  The  conversiition  with   Falder,  Act   I,  is  typical  : 
«  Cokeson.  —  This   isn't  right,   Falder. 

I'alder.  —  It  shan't  occur  again,  sir. 

Coheson.  —  It's  an  improper  use  of  these  premises. 

Ftilder.  —  Yes,  sir. 

Cokeson.  —  You  quite  understand  —  the  party  was  in  some 
distress  ;  and,  Iiaving  children  with  her,  I  allowed  my  feelings  — 
(He  opens  a  drawer  and  produces  from  il  a  tract).  Just  talte  this  ' 
"  Pnrity  in   the  Home  ".     It's  a  well-written  thing.  » 
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the  unemployed  einbitleretl  by  long  privations,  tor  Avhom 
one  oi  the  few  remaining  consolations  is  to  lash  himself 
into  a  mood  of  fierce,  solitary  rebellion.  In  the  same 
play,  the  questions  of  Kopcr  arc  to  the  point,  dry  and 
cynical  (19).  In  the  scenes  of  quarrel,  the  dialogue  adds 
to  the  impression  of  moral  and  mental  confusion,  and 
to  a  still  greater  <legree  where  actual  physical  violence 
intervenes  :  as  in  the  strikers'  meeting  («  Strife  », 
Act  II,  Sc.  II;  ;  or  in  «  The  Mob  »  (20),  with  the  various 
anonymous  figures  of  the  crowd  standing  out  for  an 
instant,  each  with  his  characteristic  word  and  gesture. 

And  all  this,  except  in  a  few  non-naturalistic  plays, 
rarely  gives  the  impression  of  artificiality  or  of  having 
been  made  to  measure.  It  is  realistic,  to  the  point  of 
using  the  formal  jargon  of  the  law,  the  abbreviations, 
and  the  figurative  representatiojis  of  the  speech  in  favour 
among  a  class  of  society  or  in  a  district  of  the  country. 
Wlien  external  realism  is  not  so  evident,  we  are  almost 
sure  to  find  al  least  internal  realism.  In  cold  blood, 
Malise's  explosion  at  the  end  of  the  first  scene  of  Act  III, 
in  «  The  Fugitive  »,  does  not  quite  pass  muster  : 
oul raged  at  the  discovery  on  the  stairs  of  the  two 
detectives  who  have  tracked  Clare  to  his  lodgings,  Malise 
drives  them  away  with  the  words  :  «  You've  run  her  to 
earth  ;  your  job's  done.  Kennel  uj),  hounds  I  »  This 
speech  which  causes  some  uneasiness  when  read,  when 
it  occurs  on  the  stage  is  convincing  enough,  not  only 
because  it  has  l;een  ])receded  bj'  careful  preparation,  but 
because  it  is,  to  a  point,  the  poetic  sublimation  of 
extremely  vigorous  and  veiT  human  indignation. 

Taking  it  as  a  whole,  this  dialogue  lies  open  to  the 
reproach  of  being,  if  anything,  too  heavily  laden  with 
meaning,  too  weighty  with  significance.  There  are 
occasions,  also,  when  one  notices  errors  in  taste,  and  a 
tendency  to  staginess. 

II  is  rare  t<.  find  the  dialogue  moving  too  ([uickly, 
although  in   some  of  the  most  self-contained  plays  it   is 


(lU)  Act  II,  Sc.  •>. 

CiO)   Act  HI,  Sc.  1  ;   Act   I\', 
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inevitably  so,  certain  slight  psychological  changes 
developing  too  slowly  for  translation  into  language 
when  the  time  for  expression  is  limited.  For  a  like 
reason,  some  scenes  are  over-crowded,  not  only  with 
important  clues,  but  also  with  dialogue  effects,  the 
accumulation  of  which  is  somewhat  wearisome.  More- 
over, Galsworthy,  who  never  contents  himself  with 
giving  a  hint  to  his  audience,  is  apt  to  repeat  lines  which 
sum  up  his  moral,  and  to  follow  this  up  by  ramming 
them  into  the  spectator's  mind.  He  is  fond  of  under- 
lining a  situation  or  an  important  idea,  by  means  of 
questions  and  comments,  thus  labouring,  and  therefore 
weakening,  the  effect.  The  end  of  «  .Justice  »  might 
have  been  more  forceful  without  the  much-j)raised  last 
Iwo  cues  (21)  ;  and  many  arc  the  examples  of  moral 
tags,  themes,  keywords,  being  heavily  insisted  upon,  or 
underlying  motives  being  too  explicitly  brought  to  light. 
This  is  a  sin  against  the  nature  of  drama  itself,  since  in 
a  ])Iay  we  expect  ])sychology  to  be  revealed  clearly  and 
naturally  in  actions,  but  not  to  be  obviously  stressed  or 
disserted  upon.  Moreover,  when  Galsworthy  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  hit  upon  a  theme  that  a])peals  to  him 
]}ersonally.  he  does  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure 
of  dwelling  ujion  it  ;  in  Act  IV  of  «  Justice  »,  Falder 
relates  his  experiences  since  leaving  prison  in  a  long 
drawn  out  lament  that  really  does  not  forward  the 
action  very  much  and,  worse  still,  hardly  succeeds  in 
moving  us.  As  (hough  all  this  were  not  suflicicnt  to 
hold  up  the  action,  we  find  occasions  when  the  dialogue 
goes  off  al  a  tangent,  running  the  risk  of  misleading  the 
audience  as  lo  its  real  import  (22). 

CJl  I  I'ruffSMji-  (;iU)t'it  .Murray  discussed  this  play  very  fully  by 
letter  with  (lalsworthy.  especially  the  conclusion.  In  his  letter 
((noted    by   Mario*    (undated,   p.   2.')2)    he   says  :    «   I   wouldn't    lose  : 

-My,  dear,  my  ))rctly  "  for  .inytliing  ;  nor  could  I  hear  to  end  on 
any  other  words  than  "  (Jentle  .Icsus  ".  I  think  that  line  is  real 
genius     -  hoth   those   lines  >. 

('22)  Faldcr's  cfinversatir>n  with  the  How  ))artners.  .Vfter  .lanics 
has  sugjjcstcd  his  hreakins  with  lluth,  the  talk  ranges  from 
KalderV-  nerves  to  flutli's  brutal  husband  and,  thence,  to  her 
financial  straits.  At  one  moment  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  a 
new  interest  is  lo  be  ileveloned  iu  the  shape  of  a  fresh  start  in 
life  for  Rntb.  ' 
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Besides  lliese,  which  we  will  call  errors  ol  quantity, 
there  are  some  oi  quality,  that  make  us  marvel  at  the 
unevenness  of  certain  scenes  and  at  the  lack  of  taste  that 
an  otherwise  fastidious  writer  will  occasionally  be 
{guilty  of.  The  pathetic  appeals  are  often  cloying  ;  in 
the  children's  scenes  there  are  too  many  words  of 
endearment  and  too  great  a  llow  of  sloppy  sentimentality, 
the  result  being  that  we  end  by  heartily  detesting  the 
little  olive  branches  {23).  Some  sentences  are  used 
without  any  reg.trd  for  character  and  thus  strike  a  false 
note  (24).  But,  most  remarkable  of  all,  there  are 
moments  when  the  author's  instinct  for  what  is  natural 
and  scenic  seems  to  desert  him  completely.  Although 
Galsworthy  would  assuredly  have  felt  injured  if  taxed 
with  stooping  to  melodrama,  he  did  from  time  to  time 
indulge  in  violence  of  language  and  exaggerated  decla- 
mations which  savour  strongly  of  theatricality  and 
destroy  the  illusion  of  life  :  Brice's  last  line  in  «  The 
Roof  »,  «  Christ  !  I'm  done  for  I  To  hell  with  it  all  ! 
Up  —  uj)  up  I  ■»,  Bastaple's  «  Your  bluff  called.  Ha  I 
My  patience  is  exhausted  »,  in  Act  IV  of  «  The  Forest  », 
are  examples  of  this  rather  unfortunate  tendency. 
Jones's  line  :  «  It's  like  a  thousand  serpents  in  me  », 
and  Strangway's  big  speech  in  the  first  scene.  Act  III,  of 
«  A  Bit  o'  Love  »,  are  unadulterated  melodrama.  Some 
|)hrases,  harmless  enough  in  themselves,  seem  to  belong 
inseparably  to  the  world  of  paste-board  :  General 
Canynge's  «  For  the  honour  of  the  Army  and  the  Club  » 
(«  Loyalties  »,  Act  II,  Sc.  I),  and  Walter's  «  To  brand 
!iim  like  this  I   »  («  .Justice  »,  Act  I),  are  of  this  nature. 

There  are  occasions,  ton,  though  not  frequently, 
when  restraint  itself  betrays  a  certain  self-consciousness, 
so  lo  speak,  whereby  it  sounds  just  as  artificial  as  the 


(2;)j  Kor  cxiinipU',  <'  The  .Mob  »  :  Moie  luvcr  speaks  to  his 
little  (laughter  without  an  endearing  word  :  my  sprite,  sweetheart, 
my   soul.  etc.     .\cls   I   .'ind   IV. 

C2i)  In  -<  .loy  »,  Dick's  «  It's  not  claret.  Rose,  I  shouldn't  warm 
if  »  is  not  (|uite  in  tone  with  his  mood  :  a  lovesick  hoy  has  not 
much  jensc  of  humour.  Again,  the  mnnservanl's  :  «  Shall  I  leave 
«  the  sunset,  sir  ?  »,  in  Act  I  of  «  The  Fugitive  »,  is  not  in 
character,  nor  in  keeping  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  piny  : 
J'avntcr  is  not   a  butler  in  an  Aldwvcli  farce. 
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most  violent  expostulation.  We  have  this  impression 
with  Clare's  confession  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 

ven  :  Clare  (very  still)  :  «  You  see,  I  love  him  »  (25). 
But  Clare  is,  at  the  best,  a  fairly  exasperating  person, 
whatever  she  may  say  or  do,  so  that  the  whole  trouble 
may  lie  in  the  very  nature  of  the  character,  rather  than 
in  her  modes  of  expression. 

What  we  mean  by  the  adjective  non-scenic,  in  refer- 
ence to  dialogue,  is  that  the  latter  sometimes  seems 
to  belong  more  to  written  than  to  acted  drama. 
Occasional  elaborations  on  themes,  like  the  one  about 
walltlowcrs  by  the  self-pitying  Molly  («  Joy  »),  or 
certain  effects  of  oratory,  as  in  Act  IV  of  «  The  Mob  », 
can  only  be  appreciated  when  read,  and  they  are 
intellectual  arabesques  on  the  main  line  of  the  dialogue. 
Some  perfectly  logical  pieces  of  reasoning  are  incom- 
patible with  emotion,  and  More's  speech  to  ihe  crowd  in 
the  same  act  of  this  i)lay  would  in  no  way  convince 
cither  an  incensed  populace  or  even  the  audience 
gathered  in  a  theatre  (26).  Moreover,  one  of  Gals- 
worthy's endearing  weaknesses  is  that  he  cannot  always 
resist  the  temptation  to  place  an  epigram,  even  in 
moments  of  acute  tension  (27).  And  such  epigrams,  as 
often  as  they  fit  the  character  or  the  situation,  are  the 
expression  of  the  author's  own  thoughts  on  given 
subjects,  in   arresting  terms  which   he  himself  appears 


ri,".i  Act  111,  Si-.  •-'. 

(2(i)  Indeed,  some  (levcliipnients,  niftuphoiiciil  or  otherwise, 
may  sound,  when  spoken,  too  «  thought  nut  »  and  connected,  too 
literary  lor  moments  of  high  emotion.  Tlius  in  «  .Joy  »,  Molly's 
outhurst  to  Lever,  Act  III,  Keginninf;  :  «  Listen  !  One  can't  sit  it 
«  out  and  dance  it  too.  Which  is  it  to  lie,  Maurice,  dancing  — 
«   or  sitting  out  ?...   » 

(27)  Thus,  in  <-  The  Hoof  »,  Sc.  VII  :  .Moultcney's  «  It's  an  ill 
«  fire  that  tests  no  metal  ».  And  this  when  the  hotel  is  burning 
and  Lennox's  dead  body  is  lying  near  him  !  Or  again, 
.Mrs  Builder's  :  «  The  Camillc  and  "the  last  straw  »,  in  Act  II  of 
<!  A  Family  .Man  ».  Mrs  liuider  has  great  self-control  and  this 
may  be  in  character,  but  nevertheless  she  is  leaving  her  husband 
after  twenty-three  years  of  life  together.  If  all  feeling  is  dead, 
as  it  must  surely  he  to  make  puns  at  such  a  moment,  why  docs 
she  return  to  Guilder  in  Act  111  ?  It  is  only  fail'  to  say,  however, 
that  Galsworthy  succumbs  to  this  temptation  far  less"  frequcntlv 
than  many  an  ICnglish  v.rller.  from  Lllv  to  Oscar  Wilde  and 
llernard   Shaw.  " 
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lo  be  proud  of.  These  scintillations,  the  intellectual 
quality  of  which  constitutes  an  impediment  to  emotion, 
are  less  abundant  in  this  drama  than  in  the  comedies  of 
Oscar  Wilde  or  Bernard  Shaw,  !)ut  we  suspect  the  reason 
lo  be  that  Galsworthy  had  less  brilHancy  than  the  other 
two  authors. 

(Captious  criticism  might  also  point  out  a  few  examples 
of  incorrect  speech  not  justified  by  character  :  I-ady 
Dedmond's  «  It's  her  »  («  The  t^ugitive  »)  ;  or  the 
inferior  elocutionary  quality  of  the  language  in  such 
sentences  as  :  «  That's  as  certain  as  that  I  shall  die  », 
and  <.  You  do  owe  it  to  us  to  try  an<l  spare  your 
fiither  »,  both  from  «  The  Fugitive  »  (2'8)  —  two 
sentences  which  are  far  from  coming  trippingly  on  the 
tongue.  (lalsworlhy  is  too  fond  of  cheap  mannerisms 
that  he  esteems  necessary  for  revealing  character,  and 
the  term  «  Mem  Sahib  ».  so  repeatedly  used  by  the 
young  ollicer  when  addressing  his  mother-in-law  in 
«  The  Eldest  Son  s>  palls  upon  us  after  a  time.  There 
is  an  overplus  of  the  fox-hunting  and  horse-flesh 
nielaphors  in  the  conversation  of  the  well-to-do,  partic- 
ularly in  «  The  Eldest  Son  »  and  «  The  l-'ugitive  ». 
As  for  the  figurative  spelling,  with  the  many  abbrevia- 
tions, solecisms  and  slang  terms,  11  may  enhance  the 
piclurescjuencss  of  the  dialogue  ;  the  choice  of  the  words 
may  have  a  literary  and  dramatic  value,  so  far  as  they 
tone  up  expression  of  feeling  and  ideas  and  confer  upon 
it  an  admirable  concrele  (juality.  But  the  (juestion 
arises  whether  it  is  altogether  the  ofTice  of  the  plaj'vvright 
lo  incorporate  Ihe  phonetic  form  of  the  language  in  the 
writlen  scrij)t.  The  litting-in  of  the  accent  and  pronun- 
ciation could  with  advantage  be  left  to  the  actor,  who 
should  be  guided  by  some  general  instructions  of  the 
author,  rather  than  being  «  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd  » 
within  the  rigid  limits  of  a  minutely  prepared  text  (29). 
As  for  Ihe  readers  of  the  i)lay,  unless  they  resort  to 
reading  aloud,  most  of  the  elfects  of  clipped  speech  are, 
to  some  extent,  lost  on  them.     Doubtlessly,  Galsworthy 

C2H)   Act   III,  Sc.  •->. 

{'.!'.))   Here  ag.'iii!,  ri.nlsworlhy's  uhv  of  plionetic  spelling  is  by   uo 
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inlended  lo  be  realistic  and  lo  define  social  contrasts  bj' 
llicse  iiieaiis,  lint  11  has  more  tlum  once  been  pointed  out 
lliat  liiniisbing  loo  precise  ini'oniiatioii  al)oiil  a  mUicii, 
either  in  settings  or  sui)jccl,  invites  hostile  cavilling 
regiirdinj^  the  truth  of  each  detail  (30). 

Hut  tile  disadvantage  with  all  erilieisni  is  that  when 
drawing  attention  to  the  weaknesses  of  any  work  of  art, 
one  fatally  giNcs  Iheni  loo  niiieli  relative  importance  as 
compared  with  all  that  docs  not  call  for  comment,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  uniformly  good,  it  is  the  old  story 
of  never  hearing  your  clock  until  it  stops.  While 
essential,  fundanienlal  (jualities  are  mentioned  once  and 
for  all,  shorlcomings  are  continually  attracting  notice. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  minor  inventions  that, 
though  excellent  in  their  way,  do  not  necessarily  deserve 
Ihe  amount  of  attention  inslinclivcly  bestowed  upon 
them.  In  the  plays  of  (iaisworthy  such  interesting 
devices  are  many.  There  is  his  habit  of  recalling  the 
opening  of  a  play  in  its  last  line,  or  last  Itihlcdii,  thus 
empbasizing  in  our  minds  Ihe  unity  of  the  whole  drama  : 
in  «  The  Skin  Game  »,  the  curtain  rises  on  Hillcrist  and 
.lill,  and  they  it  is  that  hold  the  stage  when  the  final 
curtain  drops.  In  «  The  Fugitive  »,  the  last  words  : 
'c  A  lady  i,  re-echo  the  comment  of  the  servant  in  the 
first  scene  :  «  A  thoroughbred  ».  Some  elTeets  of  older 
dr.ima  are  very  hapi)ily  renewed  :  we  have  already 
([uoted  More's  «  You  too,  Steel  ?  »,  immediately 
suggestive  of  Sbakes|)eare's  «  .Julius  C.aesar  ».  The 
old  tricks  of  the  monologue,  of  Ihe  aside  from  one 
character  to  another,  or  the  thought  spoken  to  oneself, 
take  on  a  new  lease  of  life  in  Galsworthy's  hands.  He 
uses  them  charily,  adaj)ting  them  to  modern  resources. 
Thus,  the  monologue  may  ajipear  as  a  telephone  conver- 
sation,  !is   a    speech    rehearsed    in    private,   or    «   wriling 


ineiins  as  systcmntic  as  in  soiiio  plays  (jf  liiTiiard  Shaw.  (Tlic 
preface  to  «  Claptain  lirasshoiind's  Coiivcisioii  >,  im  «  ICmkMsIi 
.iikI    Amoricaii    Dialects   »    is   dalcil    Aiimisl    1!»(l()). 

(.'iOi  .\  crave  otTcnce  a({"''isl  ail,  in  this  i-.iiiiuilidii,  occuis. 
I)esides,  in  «  The  Foundations  »,  where  (ialsworliiy  is  ({"liltv  of 
deliberately  disn^uring  a  beautiful  poem  by  putting  HlaUe's  fines 
into  tlie   mouth   of  a   child   with   an    atrocious  cockney   accent 
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iiloud  »  ;  Ihrough  the  latter  device,  the  Press  in  «  The 
Foundations  »,  Act  I,  plays  the  part  of  the  Greek  Chorus. 
The  method  is  repeated  in  «  A  Family  Man  ».  The 
aside  is  rare,  hut  when  it  occurs  it  does  not  jar  upon  our 
sense  ol'  verisimilitude.  In  «  The  Eldest  Son  »,  Act  1, 
Scene  II,  Lady  Cheshire's  comment  :  «  Yes,  I  suppose 
he  has  made  her  his  superior  »,  is  pronounced  loudly 
enough  not  only  for  the  audience  hut  also  for  Sir  William 
to  overhear  it  ;  if  her  husband  catches  it  imperfectly  it 
is  because  he  is  himself,  at  the  moment,  addressing 
someone  else,  but  his  next  words  show  that  her  remark 
has  not  altogether  escaped  him.  Unexpected  turns  in 
discussion  are  gratefully  welcomed,  and  there  is  surprise 
as  well  as  recognition  of  psychological  truth  when,  in 
the  third  act  of  «  Joy  »,  we  hear  Molly  suddenly 
replying  to  her  self-reproach  and  misgivings  by  a 
challenging  outbreak  (31).  Special  notice  must  also  be 
taken  of  the  use,  again  in  «  Joy  »,  of  the  three-cornered 
conversation,  two  characters  speaking,  as  it  were,  over 
the  head  of  a  third  person  of  dull  intelligence  (32). 
There  are  excellent  comic  possibilities  in  the  latter's 
literal  interpretation  of  words  whose  significance  he  does 
not  fully  grasp,  while  at  the  same  time  his  apparently 
irrelevant  remarks  go  nearer  to  the  core  of  the  matter 
than  we  should  at  lirst  be  inclined  to  think  likely.  (Of 
comic  element  in  expression,  as  a  whole,  we  shall  speak 
more  fully  in  a  later  chapter.) 

All  this  shows  extremely  conscientious  care,  as  well  as 
undeniable  originality  on  the  part  of  the  author. 
Thanks  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  such  inventions, 
as  well  as  to  the  presence  everywhere  of  more  funda- 
mental qualities,  we  may  well  say  that  Galsworthy's 
dramatic  language,  with  its  simplicity  and  with  its 
constant    a]i])]ication    of    methods  of    concentration  and 

(31)  «  Mrx  (iu'ijii.  —  I  brouglU  you  into  I  he  world,  tiiul  you  s.iy 
Ihat  to  me  ?     Have  1  hcen  n  biid  niotlu-r  to  vou  '.' 

Joy.  —  Oh  !   .Mother  ! 

Mrs  Givtjn.  —  Ashamed  "?  .\\n  I  to  live  all  uiy  life  like  a  dead 
woman  because  you're  ashamed  ?  Am  I  to  live  like  the  dead 
because  you're  a  child  that   knows  nothint!  of  life  ?  » 

(H2)  See  Lever's  dialogue  with  Peachey,  Act  II  ;  the  conversation 
between   Molly,  the  Colonel  and   Peachey,  .^ct   111. 
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elimination,  is,  taking  it  all  round,  a  very  good  example 
of  what  has  been  termed  by  the  Goncoiirts  :  «  Ic  langage 
litterairc  pnrle  ». 


in 

Galsworthy's  dialogue  is  scenic  not  only  because  of  its 
organic  ([ualities,  but  also  because  it  is  dynamic  and 
well  calculated  to  advance  hand  in  hand  with  gesture 
and  with  stage  business.  Word  and  gesture  at  every 
step  complete  each  other  and  all  these  plays  are 
remarkal)le  for  the  amount  of  animation  that  pervades 
the  stage  anil  the  way  tlie  author  seems  to  have  visualized 
every  facial  expression  and  every  bodily  movement. 
Some  of  these  gestures  are  trifling  and  correspond  simply 
to  a  realistic  concern,  being  provided  in  order  to  convey 
an  impression  of  life  :  too  much  importance  must  not, 
therefore,  be  attributed  to  them  and  they  must  be  taken 
by  the  actor  extremely  quickly.  Hut  if  gesticulation  is 
already  good  as  a  natural  accompaniment  to  ordinary 
dialogue,  there  arc  times  when  it  is  vital  ;  that  is  to 
say,  when  it  is  required  to  tone  up  important  lines 
wliich  would  otherwise  appear  weak  and  ineffective. 

Amid  all  these  motions  of  the  characters,  the  exits  and 
entrances  are  particularly  well  managed  and  natural  : 
there  is  nothing  unlikely  about  the  way  people  enter  and 
leave  Malise's  room  in  «  The  P'ugitive  »  (33),  and  no 
awkwardness  over  all  the  going  and  coming  of  the 
characters  on  various  business  errands  in  «  Justice  »  (34). 
It  has  to  l)e  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  unless  we  take 
much  of  this  activity  for  what  it  is,  namely,  a  realistic 
accompaniment  to  the  central  motif,  the  effect  will  be  to 
make  the  action  seem  fragmentary,  an  impression  that 
Ihc  very  obvious  division  of  the  acts  and  scenes  into 
scene-unils,  and  Ihc  approaches  to  these  from  didcrenl 
points,    can    only    intensify.     This  happens  in   «  Joy  », 


Ci'i)   Acts  II   :md   III. 
(.'!4)   .Act   I. 
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wlicre  Ihcre  are  luo  many  oiiliaaces  and  exils,  devised 
For  the  toniniodily  ol  the  plot,  so  thai  %ve  come  to 
question  tlieir  naturalness  and  conclude  that  some  of 
thcni  are  arlilicial,  as  well  as  destructive  of  continuity. 

The  nu)vements  that  taUc  place,  not  helore  or  alter, 
i)ut  during  a  phase  of  action,  are  used,  as  they  should  be, 
to  disclose  the  psychology  of  the  characters  when  words 
arc  missing  or  insufficient.  They  sliow  up  internal 
strife  or  conllict  between  diflerenl  individuals.  At  the 
end  of  llio  lirst  act  of  «  The  Fugitive  »,  the  action  is 
continued  after  (Glare's  last  words  ;  it  is  carried  on  by 
George's  violent  agitation,  his  momentary  hesitation  and 
linal  rush  towards,  and  slamming-lo,  of  the  door.  One  of 
the  most  ol'tci)  ({uotcd  of  Galsworthy's  daring  experi- 
ments is  the  whole  scene  in  «  .Justice  »,  where  not  a 
word  is  pronounced,  and  where  the  evolution  of  a 
character  is  shown  in  a  rapid  succession  of  gestures 
culminating  in  frenzy.  All  of  Avhich  arc,  in  reality,  the 
e(juivalenl  of  a  long  monologue  such  as  an  older  and 
more  conventional  technique  might  have  used  for  the 
revelation  of  Falder's  mental  states  ami  of  the  growing 
fever  that  consumes  him. 

IJesidcs  thus  forwarding  the  aclion  by  Us  own  means, 
stage  I)usiness  maj'  also,  of  course,  cons])ire  witji  the 
dialogue  to  throw  clearer  ligbl  on  a  given  mood  of  the 
cliaracter.  In  «  The  Eldest  Son  »,  Act  111,  the  words  : 
«  It  is  very  }»ainful  for  me  to  have  to  do  this  »  are 
accompanied  by  the  indication  that  the  speaker  turns 
away  from  the  girl  and  speaks  to  the  tire.  Following 
or  not  upon  an  uncomidelcd  siK'ech,  stage  business  may 
occur  as  a  very  elfeetive  mode  of  under-statement,  as  it 
does  in  «  The  Silver  Box  »,  Act  II.  at  the  end  of  tlie 
second  scene  (35).  Moreover,  in  l!ie  third  act  of  the 
same  play,  Marlow's  reluctance  to  answer  the  judge's 
questions  about  Mrs  .lones  is  revealed  in  a  quiet  way,  by 
a  mere  nod. 


('Ml)  Mis  HiiiiliwicU  is  moved  when  she  hears  a  child  crying 
outside  her  window.  Marlow  tells  her  it  is  .Mrs  .Jones's  little  "boy. 
who  has  come  to  find  his  mother.  Hut  the  mother  lias  just  l)een 
taken   into   custody    at    the   instigation    of  the     liarthwiei;   family. 
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Stage  action,  as  distinct  from  dialogue,  may  frequently 
be  useful  in  underlining  certain  words,  although  in  this 
connection  our  author  does  not  always  exercise  all  the 
restraint  that  he  might.  What  has  been  noticed  about 
his  dialogue  is  observable  here  also  :  that  is  to  say,  the 
underlining  is  occasionally  somewhat  laboured,  as 
appears,  to  quote  one  instance,  in  the  second  scene  of  the 
third  act  of  «  Justice  »,  when  the  Governor,  looking 
after  the  departing  prisoner,  shakes  his  head  sadly  over 
the  situation.  Much  superior  is  the  use  made  of 
entrances  and  exits  to  stress  an  important  remark  or  to 
draw  attention  to  a  particular  character.  The  coming 
and  going  of  servants,  interrupting  their  masters' 
conversation,  besides  being  an  entirely  normal  proceed- 
ing, has  an  effect  in  the  building  up  of  suspense. 
Business  is  often  managed  so  as  to  clear  the  stage  for 
the  coming  climax,  or  to  prepare  a  tableau,  unless  in 
itself  it  constitutes  the  climax,  as  Barthwick  stopping 
his  ears  at  the  end  of  the  last  scene.  Act  II,  of  «  The 
Silver  Box  ». 

In  naturalistic  dramas  one  purpose  of  stage  action  is 
to  further  realism,  and  Galsworthy  is  quite  ready  to  face 
this  exigency  with  all  its  consequences.  Where  coarse- 
ness and  brutality  are  called  for,  he  is  not  timorous 
about  employing  them  :  «  A  Bit  o'  Love  »,  despite  its 
poetic  strain,  does  not  present  any  idyllic  picture  of 
village  Hfe.  In  the  same  waj',  for  all  their  sobriety,  his 
plays  contain  many  incidents  of  physical  violence  — 
blows  are  struck,  there  is  «  hustling  »  by  ciowds, 
lighting  and  so  on  —  and  on  several  occasions  the  lifeless 
body  of  one  of  the  characters  is  brought  upon  the  stage. 

But  modern  realism  concerns  itself  rather  with  the 
picture    of    the    insignificant    than    with    that    of    the 

Mrs  Barthwick,  touched  l>y  the  child's  distress,  tells  her  husband 
that  they  should  not  proceed  in  the  prosecution,  and  Barthwick 
replies  that  the  matter  is  out  of  their  hands.  The  remainder  of 
the  action,  until  the  curtain  falls,  passes  without  speech  : 
«  .Mrs  Barthwick  turns  her  hack  to  the  window.  There  is  an 
«  expression  of  distress  upon  her  face.  She  stands  motionless, 
«  compressing  her  lips.  The  crying  Ijegins  again.  Barthwick 
«  covers  his  cars  with  his  liands,  and  Marlow  shuts  the  window. 
«  The  crying  ceases.     The  curtain  drops.  » 

Dll, 
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unpleasant  and  shocking.  In  the  gestures  of  his 
characters,  Galsworthy  evokes  by  many  little  touches 
the  «  trivial  round  and  common  task  ».  Mrs  Miler's 
dusting  the  chair  for  the  visitor  («  The  Fugitive  », 
Act  II),  may  perhaps  seem  an  over-worked  trick  to  us 
nowadays,  but  probably  when  Galsworthy  imagined  it, 
such  a  gesture  had  the  charm  of  novelty  as  a  piece  of 
theatrical  business. 

The  comic  stage  business  is  uneven  —  sometimes  good 
and  sometimes  bad,  and  alas  !  more  often  bad  than  good. 
The  little  incident  of  Tibby  («  A  Bit  o'  Love  »,  Act  II, 
Sc.  I),  with  her  pipe  and  her  eleven  pennies,  is  not 
unwelcome,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  much  of  the  comedy 
business  in  «  Joy  »  is  next  door  to  farce,  not  to  mention 
the  Santlebury  burlesque  in  «  Strife  »,  and  all  the 
tedious  romping  of  Phyllis  and  Jock  in  «  Old  English  ». 
«  Windows  »  we  have  already  referred  to,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dilate  further  upon  this  rather  indifferent 
piece  of  work.  It  may  also  be  objected  that  in  several 
plays  the  language  of  llowers  is  used  to  excess.  As  for 
the  symbolical  intention  of  certain  gestures,  it,  too,  often 
suffers  by  being  over-explicit  ;  and  when  it  comes  to 
spreading  the  Union  Jack  over  More's  prostrate  body  we 
leel  that  the  author  is  really  trying  us  rather  high. 

We  see,  for  our  part,  only  one  piece  of  stage  business 
which  is  imposed  upon  the  author  by  actual  stage 
necessities  :  it  is  the  calling  of  Moaney  into  the  prison 
passage  («  Justice  »,  Act  III,  Sc.  II),  in  order  to  bring 
him  before  the  audience.  Naturally,  a  good  playsvright 
will  endeavour  to  avoid  such  pitfalls. 

Many  of  the  weaknesses  as  well  as  the  merits  of  all 
these  dramas  arise  partly  out  of  the  fact  that  Galsworthy 
was  a  novelist,  before  he  wrote  for  the  theatre. 
Everything  described  is  seen  in  every  minute  detail  in 
his  mind's  eye,  and  his  success  in  achieving  an 
impression  of  life  upon  his  stage  is  largely  attributable 
to  this  j)ower.  Conversely,  this  very  quality  has  its 
drawbacks,  for  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  an  effect 
has  been  so  closely  observed  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
impossibility   to   convey   all   its  aspects  across  the  foot- 
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lights.  While  the  difference  between  two  temperaments 
is  well  indicated  in  «  The  Eldest  Son  »,  Act  III, 
Sir  William,  under  stress  of  great  emotion,  mopping  his 
brow,  while  Lady  Cheshire  sits  shivering  by  the  fire, 
there  are  other  external  signs  upon  which  the  author 
insists  but  which  are  bound  to  escape  the  audience. 
Some  of  the  directions  given  are  frankly  impracticable  : 
at  the  close  of  Act  III,  Scene  II,  of  «  A  Family  Man  », 
Builder's  face  is  «  injected  with  blood  »  ;  add  to  this 
that  he  is  leaning  out  of  a  window  looking  off  the  stage, 
with  his  back  therefore  turned  to  the  audience,  and  the 
absurdity  of  the  thing  becomes  obvious.  It  would 
require  a  gifted  actress  indeed  to  «  get  across  »  such 
non-scenic  business  as  Peachey  «  selecting  a  finger  », 
when  she  pretends  to  prick  herself  («  Joy  »,  Act  I)  ; 
while  the  fact  that  Wellwyn  on  his  first  entrance  in 
«  The  Pigeon  »  is  smoking  a  hand-made  cigarette  could 
not  be  detected  liy  any  audience,  unless  one  furnished 
with  «  double  million  magnifying  gas  microscopes*. 
All  tliese  directions  and  comments  undoubtedly  help  the 
reader  to  conjure  up  the  scene,  but  they  have  no  place  in 
the  theatre  ;  and  as  we  go  from  one  play  to  another, 
following  their  chronological  order,  instances  of  a  similar 
nature  become  increasingly  numerous,  until  we  feel  that 
Galsworthy  has  crossed  the  border  separating  drama 
from  literarj'  description. 

The  settings  of  the  plays  are  in  most  cases  well 
chosen  ;  thej'  combine  economy  and  commodity. 
Galsworthy  always  endeavoured  to  reduce  changes  of 
scene  to  a  minimum  :  this  is  very  successfully  accom- 
plished in  the  third  act  of  «  Strife  »,  where  the  action 
is  brought  forward  by  the  various  entrances  of  the 
directors  from  the  room  where  the  deliberations  are 
going  on.  In  «  The  Eldest  Son  »,  the  opening  scene 
being  laid  in  the  hall  of  the  Cheshire  Mansion,  we  are 
enabled  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  all  the  characters 
easily  and  naturally,  as  they  pass  across  on  their  way 
to  the  drawing-room. 

Most  of  the  scenery  is  chosen,  like  the  action,  from 
unsensational    life,    and  it  gains    greatly   from  the  fact 
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lliat  the  author  ])resents  only  what  he  knows  best  —  the 
country  house  of  the  well-to-do  ;  the  upper  middle-class 
household  ;  the  lawyer's  office,  with  now  and  then  a 
court  of  law  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor.  Yet  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  unconventional. 
The  garden  in  «  Joy  »,  with  the  walled  walk  and  the 
central  tree,  the  prison  corridor  in  «  Justice  »,  were  at 
the  time  rather  novelties.  The  setting  of  the  auction 
sale,  in  «  The  Skin  Game  »,  with  the  audience  being 
«  in  eiTect  public  and  bidders  »,  marked  a  vei-y 
interesting  departure  on  a  line  which  has  been  since 
followed  again  and  again  by  modern  authors  and 
producers.  Galsworthy  had  no  prejudice  about  the 
number  of  doors  to  be  provided  in  a  scene  :  in  the  first 
act  of  «  Justice  »  there  are  three,  two  of  them  «  close 
together  in  the  centre  of  the  wall  »  ;  there  are  three 
doors  also  in  the  morning  room  of  the  Cheshire  house, 
while  in  the  hall  of  the  same  there  are  four  doors,  plus 
a  stair-case.  In  other  plays,  French  windows  may 
replace  doors. 

Moreover,  the  setting  contains  details  suggestive  of 
the  season,  of  the  place,  of  the  very  atmosphere  in  which 
the  action  is  going  to  be  unfolded.  It  may  even  be  said 
to  forward  the  development  by  the  display  of  finger- 
posts, somelimes  quite  unmistakably  :  witness  the  fire  in 
«  Strife  »,  and  the  closed  door  in  the  first  act  of  «  The 
Fugitive  »,  on  which  attention  is  directed  by  the  hanging 
curtain.  The  Tree  of  Life  which  holds  the  centre  of  the 
stage  in  «  Joy  »  is  a  symbol  of  the  whole  play  and 
might,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  provide  its  title. 

But  this  same  Tree  is  rather  overdone  as  a  stage 
property,  and  here  again  we  shall  find  the  usual  defects 
which  mar  certain  aspects  of  Galsworthy's  dramatic  art 
—  over-emphasis  of  certain  points,  and  the  tendency  to 
stray  from  drama  into  literature  for  print. 

Everything  goes  to  show  that  Galsworthy,  in  choosing 
his  scenery,  kept  an  eye  on  the  practical  possibilities  of 
tlie  stage.  In  «  The  Forest  »,  he  proposed  an  econo- 
mical   way    of   changing    the    setting  (36).     Yet,    of    the 

(36)  Act  III,  Sc.  2.     In  tlic  printed  copy  of  the  pl.iy  the  .luthor 
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scenes  in  the  third  act  ot  «  Justice  »,  two  were  certainly 
not  easy  to  put  up,  and  it  is  probably  for  this  reason 
that  the  author  did  not  tie  the  producer  down  by  giving 
too  accurate  directions  ;  in  the  first  scene  of  this  act  the 
details  provided  are  of  a  much  more  positive  nature,  but 
unhappily  the  directions  given  cannot  be  carried  out  — 
it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  show  the  whole  audience, 
through  a  windoAv,  lines  of  convicts  exercising  in  a  yard 
some  distance  away.  In  the  third  scene  the  description 
of  the  cell  is  extremely  minute,  but  it  contains  items  of 
no  scenic  value  whatever  :  for  instance,  the  wooden 
table  «  on  which  the  novel  "  Lorna  Doone  "  lies  open  ». 
Here  Galsworthj'  the  dramatist  has  once  more  been  led 
astray  by  Galsworthy  the  novelist. 

The  description  of  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
characters  may  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the 
settings.  A  cursory  glance  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  this,  hut  if  we  look  more 
closely  we  shall  see  that  such  description  bears  rather 
upon  types,  classes,  and  moods,  and  that  what  the 
playwright  actually  does  is  to  suggest  a  general 
impression.  In  this  he  shows  judgment  and  laudable 
restraint,  since  he  thus  leaves  some  scope  for  the 
initiative  of  the  producer  and  of  the  actors  ;  far  more 
so  than  when  he  speaks  of  Strangway's  pointed  ears, 
Beatrice  Strangway's  greenish  eyes  with  lids  square 
above  them,  or  Clipson's  «  smouldering  little  dark  eyes 
«  behind  smoked  spectacles  ».  The  costumes,  too,  are 
significant  either  of  moods,  or  of  situations,  and  also,  at 
times,  symbolical  :  the  second  appearance  of  Sir  William 
(«  The  Eldest  Son  »),  in  his  hunting  kit  stained  with 
mud  is  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  peripety,  and 
one  that  is  not  unduly  obvious.  Galsworthy  has  a  sure 
eye  for  costume,  and  manages,  without  departing  from 
the  verisimilitude  necessary  in  plays  of  contemporary 
life,  to  contrive  very  decorative  effects  and  to  enliven 
the  stage  by  means  of  the  dressing,  despite  the  limited 
scijpe  imposed  by  this  class  of  drama. 

provides  this  footnote  :  «  With  the  tent  gone,  entirely  different 
lighting,  .ind  a  fresh  backclnth,  the  same  setting  can  be  used  as 
in  the  preceding  scene,  » 
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We  touch  here  upon  his  technique  of  tableaux.  These 
he  treats  througliout  as  symbols,  Avhether  they  consist  of 
a  protracted  gesture  or  a  piece  of  sculptural  grouping 
further  heightened  by  the  decorative  sense  manifested 
in  the  details  of  his  settings.  He  is  particularly  fond  of 
a  dark  mounting  of  old  oak,  set  off  by  one  splash  of 
bright  colour  —  some  piece  of  costume  or  a  gay  flower 
—  which  attracts  the  eye  to  the  centre  of  action  (37). 
Death  scenes,  as  tableaux,  are  least  artistic,  because 
worn  out  and  too  easily  sensational.  The  silent  after- 
math of  «  The  Mol)  »  is  in  itself  a  clever  invention  ;  it 
is  marred,  however,  by  the  indication  that  the  singing 
of  birds  is  to  be  heard  «  off  »  :  unfortunately,  we  all 
know  what  stage  bird-notes  are  like. 

When  we  open  any  play  of  Galsworthy,  at  any  page, 
we  are  struck  by  the  number  of  lines  in  italics,  which 
means  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  information 
concerning  stage  business  —  indications  as  to  tone, 
facial  expressions,  changes  of  attitude  and  so  forth  — 
all  this,  as  we  have  said,  being  evidence  that  Galsworthy, 
like  Bernard  Shaw,  spared  no  effort  to  make  his  dramas 
actor-proof  (id though  Bernard  Shaw  was  also  guided, 
in  this  matter,  by  other  considerations).  The  majority 
of  the  instructions  so  given,  especially  in  his  earlier 
works,  cannot  in  themselves  be  taken  exception  to  : 
brief  sketches  of  gestures  and  altitudes.  But  as  the 
author  advanced  in  his  dramatic  career  he  displayed  an 
increasing  tendency  to  elaborate  these  directions  and  to 
include  in  them  either  lengthy  paragraphs  of  description, 
comments  on  his  heroes,  or  explanations  as  to  intentions 
and  motives.  The  indications  sometimes  go  so  far  as 
providing  words  unspoken  in  the  dialogue  :  even  in 
«  Joy  »  we  find  such  an  instance  occurring  in  Dick's 
broken   line,   completed  by  the  italics   of  the   author  : 


(37)  For  exami)Ic,   the  opeiiiiii!   selling  of   «  Tlic  Eldest   Son  »  : 

«  The  scene  is  a  well-lighted,  and  large,  oak-panelled  hall and 

a     broad    oak     staircase In    a     huge    fireplace    a    log    fire    is 

hurniiig.     There  arc  tiger-skins  on  the  lloor,  horns  on  the  walls 

Freda    Studdcnh.iin in    the    black    dress    of    a    lady's    maid,    is 

standing  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  with  a  bunch  of  white  roses 
in  one  hand,  and  a  bunch  of  yellow  roses  iu  the  other.  * 
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«  He  is  going  lo  say  "  hated  him  too  I  "  »  (38).     As  to  tlie 
superfluous  comments,  their  name  is  legion.     Take,  for 
example,    the    comment    in    Act  III,    Sc.  I,    of    «  A    Bit 
o'  Love  »  :  «  As  the  coat  falls,  like  a  body  out  of  which 
the  breath  has  been  squeezed  »  ;  or,  in  «  The  Forest  », 
Act  II,  Sc.  Ill  :  «  The  word  is  Greek  to  Anima,  but  his 
gesture  disturbs  her  »  ;  and  yet  again  :   «  Conscious  of 
the  disruption  of  his  personality,  and  withdrawing  into 
her  tragic  abyss  »  («  The  Pigeon  »,  Act  I).     All  this,  of 
course,  is  description,  not  theatre,  and  we  recognize  in  it 
the  method  Shaw  developed  to  an  exaggerated  degree  of 
giving    more    and    more    prominence    to    prefaces    and 
considerations,  moral  and  social,  on  the  conduct  of  the 
characters    in    his    later   plays.     Some    of    Galsworthy's 
directions    are     just     pieces   of    gratuitous    cleverness  : 
«  Joy  »,    Act   I  :     «  Folding    the    letter    out    of    her 
consciousness  »  ;  «  Loyalties  »,  Act  I,  Sc.  I  :  where  the 
butler  is  described  as   «  running  his  mind  ».     On  the 
other  hand,  the  important  part  played  by  such  instruc- 
tions is  not  always  realized  at  once  ;  only  upon  second 
thoughts  do  we  become  aware  that  some  of  the  charm 
with  which  the  last  scene  of  «  A  Bit  o'  Love  »  is  invested 
is   due   to  the   happy  choice   of  words   in    some  of  the 
author's  comments  :   «  Tibby...  falls  back  into  her  nest 
of  hay,  with  her  little  shoed  feet  just  visible  »  (39). 

In  all  the  aspects  of  the  dramas  —  characters,  dialogue, 
gestures,  settings,  effects  —  we  find  the  same  qualities 
of  dramatic  economy,  of  power  in  restraint,  and  on 
occasions  true  artistic  delicacy,  side  by  side  with  crude 
errors  of  taste,  and  with  a  definite  tendency  to  infringe 
the  rules  of  the  genre  by  crossing  the  border  into  written 
literature.  The  latter  is  a  grave  offence  when  it  results 
in  obscuring  the  author's  sense  of  theatrical  possibilities, 
or  when,  distrustful  of  his  own  dramatic  powers,  he 
relies  upon  it  to  supplement  action  not  sufficiently 
telling  in  itself.  But  when  purely  extraneous  and 
additional   to   a  play   already  complete  withont  it,  the 


(.'18)  Act  I. 

(39)  Art  I,   Sc.  2. 
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literary  infusion  bestows  a  quality  of  which  we  are  very 
sensible.  Without  being  in  any  degree  harmful  to  the 
simplicity  of  its  line  and  to  its  emotional  value,  it 
transfigures  the  drama  into  something  more  than  a 
drama,  into  a  play  for  the  library  as  well  as  for  the 
stage. 


CHAPTER  VII 


1.  Comedy,  symbolism,  poetry.  —  2.  «  The  Pigeon  ». 
3.  gl'htain  raisers  and  experimental  ventures. 


Galsworthy's  naluralislic  plays,  which  make  up  an 
important  part  of  his  dramatic  output,  yield,  on  the 
whole,  a  definitely  tragic  ring.  Yet  there  is  hardly  one 
ol  them  where  some  comic  element  iy  not  to  be  found  ; 
not  to  mention,  of  course,  the  comedies  proper,  such  as 
«  The  Foundations  »,  or  «  Windows  »,  where  the 
dominant  note  is  one  of  amusement,  as  it  is,  at  times,  in 
«  Jov  ». 


Even  in  a  serious  drama,  Galsworthy  will  readily 
briivg  in  comedy  for  its  own  sake,  or  again,  resort  to 
some  sort  of  comic  relief,  when  he  feels  his  audience  is 
badly  in  need  of  relaxation  after  tension  or  after  a  strong 
climax.  We  must  not,  however,  allow  ourselves  to  be 
deceived  by  this  adjective  «  comic  »,  for  there  are  some 
forms  of  comedy  not  out  of  place  in  a  tragic  atmosphere. 
There  is  irony  akin  to  despair,  there  is  a  pessimistic 
form  of  cynicism  or  humour,  devoid  of  all  light-hearted- 
ness,  both  of  them  restrained  in  expression  and  in 
efTect.  There  are  also  all  the  incongruities  that  we 
notice  in  life  and  are  prone  to  regard  as  burlesque  :  a 
noble  soul  reduced  to  a  paltry  existence  ;  a  great  truth 
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clothed  in  colloquial  speech.  On  all  these  sources  of 
mitigated  comedy  of  a  higher  class,  Galsworthy 
occasionally  draws.  Unfortunately  perhaps,  he  more 
often  relies  on  cruder  materials.  We  can  only  deplore 
that  he  somewhat  indiscriminately  indulges  in  horse- 
play where  his  young  people  are  concerned,  as  in  the 
scene  between  Joy,  Dick  and  PeacJiey,  in  the  first  act  of 
«  Joy  5>.  This  particular  incident,  however,  like  the 
skirmish  between  Dot  and  Joan  in  the  opening  scene  of 
«  The  Eldest  Son  »,  has  the  merit  of  being  soon  over, 
whereas  the  romping  of  Jock  and  Phyllis  in  «  Old 
English  »  is  long  drawn  out  (1).  Some  of  the  character- 
parts  are  not  far  removed  from  downright  caricature. 
Many  people  Avill  regret  that  whole  scenes  of  that 
excellent  play  «  Justice  »  are,  to  their  taste,  marred  by 
the  undue  prominence  given  to  the  foibles  of  Cokeson, 
as  an  old  bachelor  much  concerned  about  his  meals,  or 
as  a  farcical  witness.  The  endless  repetition  of  the 
nut-cracker  incident,  in  «  The  Silver  Box  »  —  a  very 
cheap  effect  —  is  out  of  tone  with  the  rest  of  the  play  (2). 
And  now  we  come  to  the  comic  dialogue,  of  which 
there  is  not  a  little  in  the  serious  dramas  of  Galsworthy. 
A  few  examples  will  best  illustrate  its  quahties  and  its 
short-comings.  Some  good  effects  are  obtained  with 
mere  humorous  wording,  in  which  we  recognize  «  mots 
dc  situation  »  and  probably  the  influence,  unconsciously 
felt,  of  Oscar  Wilde  :  there  are  certain  gems  which  fall 
from  the  lips  of  that  delightful  person,  Margaret 
Orme.    in     «  Loyalties  »  (3)  ;    or    a    sentence    like    the 


(1)  Acts  I  and  II. 

(2)  Act  I,  Sc.  2. 

(3)  Act  I,  Sc.  2  : 

«   ]yinsor.  —  Did  you  lu'ur  anything  '? 

Marguret.  —  Only  little   Kcrdy  splashing. 

Winsor.  —  And   see   nothing  ? 

Margarcl.  —  .Not   even  that,  alas  !  » 

Andfurlhcr  on,  in  the  same  scene,  when  Winsor,  still  speaking 
of  I)e  Levis,  says  :  «  ...He'd  locked  his  door  and  taken  the  key 
with  him.  »  She  comments  :  «  How  quaint  !  Just  like  an  hotel. 
Does  he  put  his  hoofs  out  ?  ;>  It  is  .Margaret  Orme,  moreover, 
who  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  play  in  her  speech  Act  11,  Sc.  2  : 
«  ...Prejudices,  .\dela  —  or  are  they  loyalties  —  I  don't  know  — 
criss-cross  —  we  all  cut  each  other's  throats  from  the  best  of 
motives.  » 
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following,  taken  from  «  Joy  »  :  «  I  don't  believe  in 
husband  and  wife  being  separated.  That's  not  my 
idea  of  married  life  »  (4).  Even  in  «  Strife  »  we  come 
across  terse,  sober  comedj^  retorts,  as  in  the  first  act  : 
the  strikers  are  face  to  face  with  the  directors,  but  no 
one  wants  to  take  the  initiative  ;  Roberts  contents 
himself  with  sarcasm  and  veiled  insults,  never  getting  to 
the  point.  Finally,  turning  to  the  men  :  «  Well,  will 
you  speak,  or  shall  I  ?  »,  which  provokes  Rous's  dryly 
humorous  reply  :  «  Speak  out,  Roberts,  or  leave  it  to 
others  ».  -~  The  irony  may  appear  in  a  mere  contrast 
forcibly  brought  out  in  the  wording  :  «  This  prosecution 
goes  very  much  against  the  grain  with  me.  I  sympathize 
with  the  poor  »,  says  Barth^\^ck  («  The  Silver  Box  », 
Act  II,  Sc.  II),  at  the  very  moment  when  he  plans  taking 
ruthless  action  against  the  Joneses.  At  other  times, 
realistic,  photographic  speech  sets  out  the  burlesque 
clement  that  lies  in  ordinary  everyday  conversation, 
when  among  the  various  interlocutors  each  pursues  his 
own  thoughts,  the  result  being  a  series  of  cross  questions 
and  crooked  answers  :  the  talk  at  March's  breakfast- 
table  («  Windows  »,  Act  I),  is  an  example  of  this. 
A  kindred  device,  though  the  trick  is  a  poor  one,  consists 
in  the  literal  interpretation  of  a  metaphorical  statement, 
such  as  Cokesou's  answer  to  Falder  :  «  You  have'nt  got 
heart  disease  ?  »  (.5).  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Galsworthy  shrinks  before  none 
of  the  crudest  means  in  order  to  gel  a  laugh  out  of  the 
audience  :  the  comic  element  in  the  following  lines  from 
the  opening  scene  of  «  Justice  »  is  not  of  a  very  high 
order  : 

Sweedle  :  It's  a  woman. 
Cokeson  :  A  lady  ? 
Sweedle  :  No,  a  jjcrson, 


(J)..Acl  I. 

(3)  Act  IV'.  He  is  replying  to  Faldcr's  speech  :  «  ...Thcv  sav 
«  I  weighed  more  when  I  came  out  than  when  I  went  in.  They 
«  couldn't  weigh  me  here  {he  touches  his  head)  or  here  (he  touches 
«  his  heart  and  yives  a  sort  of  laugh).  Till  lust  uight  I'd  have 
«  thought  there  was  nothing  in  here  at  all.  » 
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and  the  same  remark  applies  U>  the  use  of  mispronuncia- 
lion,  as  Cokeson's  «  sign  qua  nonne  »,  in  «  Justice  », 
or  Topping's  «  pishchological  »,  in  «  A  Family  Man  ». 
11  may  be  claimed  for  most  of  the  preceding  examples, 
however,  that  they  are  at  any  rate  more  or  less  in 
character.  But  others  have  very  obviously  been  added 
for  their  own  sake,  without  any  consideration  for 
dramatic  truth.  One  of  the  worst  instances  of  a  comic 
gag  introduced  into  a  scene  without  any  rhyme  or 
reason,  is  the  servant's  unexpected  question  to  George, 
in  «  The  Fugitive  »  (Act  1),  «  Shall  I  leave  the  sunset. 
Sir  ?  »  This  is  entirely  out  of  tone  with  the  character, 
though  hardly  more  so  than  Dick's  remark  to  Rose,  in 
«  .Joy  »,  when  he  finds  the  servant-girl  embracing  a 
bottle  of  champagne  :  «  It's  not  claret.  Rose,  I  should'nl 
warm  it  »,  which  would  be  all  right  in  the  mouth  of  a 
sophisticated  cynic  or  of  an  older  man  with  a  drier  sense 
of  humour  than  the  earnest,  Ixjyish  Dick(C).  The  same 
character's  assurance  -  «  It's  quite  clean  »  (7),  —  as 
he  proffers  his  handkerchief  to  .loy,  is  much  too 
conventional  and,  indeed,  threadbare.  Many  of  the 
little  precocities  uttered  by  children  in  the  various  plays 
miss  fire  because  lacking  in  spontaneity  ;  they  are  too 
self-conscious  not  to  sound  artificial  and  strike  us  as 
having  been  born  in  the  mind  of  the  author  rather  than 
in  that  of  a  child.  As  for  Underwood's  dig  at 
Scantlehury  :  «  If  you  can  spare  one  »,  referring  to  the 
loan  of  a  goose-feather  pen,  in  Act  I  of  «  Strife  »,  not 
only  is  it  a  piece  of  gratuitous  insult,  but  —  a  graver 
fault  —  it  is  not  scenic,  being  loo  subtle  for  the  audience 
to  grasp  its  significance  in  the  rapid  interchange  of  the 
dialogue. 

The  heavier  effects  are  more  acceptable  in  j)ure 
comedies,  or,  at  least,  in  plays  where  the  comic  note 
definitely  predominates.  In  these,  Galsworthy  betrays 
a  strong,  very  English  taste  for  the  farcical.  No  doubt, 
knock-about    farce    provides    an    audience    with    a   very 


(())  Act    III. 

(7)  .Vet  n. 
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primitive  form  of  entertainment  :  it  l)oth  distorts  super- 
licial  realities,  and,  dealing  with  situations  rather  than 
characters,  it  often  neglects  deep-lying  human  truth. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  \ve  admit  we  go  to  the  theatre 
simply  !o  be  amused,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said 
against  a  well-managed  farcical  comedy.  It  shakes  the 
spectator's  nerves,  and  shows  powers  of  invention  on 
the  part  of  the  writer.  An  artistic  design  may  underlie 
its  external  uncouthness.  It  provides  a  way  of  concretiz- 
ing abstract  truth  otherwise  than  in  pompous,  lifeless 
allegory.  A  farcical  incident,  even  in  tragedy,  placed  at 
a  moment  of  extremely  high  tension,  may  bring  in  the 
needed  hysterical  relief  by  sulistituling  laughter  for  a 
Hood  of  tears.  It  is  all  a  question  of  invention,  tone  and 
harmony.  Galsworthy  makes  the  mistake  of  including 
exceedingly  facile  comic  jjieccs  of  business,  rimning 
(juite  counter  to  our  demand  for  truth,  in  jilays 
embodj-ing  an  appeal  to  a  sense  of  external  verisimili- 
tude. Accordingly,  our  disapprobation  of  the  crude 
comic  and  satirical  element  in  «  Hail-Marked  »  is  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  realistic  basis  on  which  this  little 
drama  rests.  «  Windows  »  shows  a  very  ill-judged 
mixture  of  sober  seriousness,  and  of  heaNy  burlesque  : 
the  scene  where  John  barricades  himself  in  upon  the 
landing  (^8),  the  symbolical  figure  of  the  window-cleaner, 
uniloubtedly  clash  with  the  more  sedate,  psychological 
and  naturalistic  note  struck  elsewhere.  On  the  other 
hand,  equal  or  greater  heaviness  of  touch  is  nowise 
resented  in  «  The  Foundations  »,  for  instance,  on 
account  of  the  general  tone  of  deliberate  burlesque  that 
prevails  in  this  quaint  comedy,  and  also  because  of  the 
impression  it  manages  to  produce  that  its  exaggerations 
are  the  result  of  a  general  simplification  of  lines,  of  the 
same  artistic  de\ice  that  gives  some  of  its  charm  to  a 
l)uppct  show  (9). 

(S)   Acl   II. 

'0)  .Most  rcmiiusceiil  of  llu-  pupjul  sliow  is  the  lahlcuu  on 
which  I  he  curt.'iin  is  dropped  at  the  end  of  .Act  1  of  «  The  Kounda- 
tions  >..  In  their  cellar  where  the  action  lias  taken  place.  Lord 
and  Lady  William  Dromondy,  too  dirty  to  approach  each  other 
very  closely,  stiften  in  a  hurlcsque  attitude  thus  described  in 
the  stage  directions  :  «  They  stand  about  a  yard  apart,  and 
bending  their  faces  towards  each  other,  Ijiss  on  the  lips.  » 
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However,  although  burlesque  incidents  will  occur 
sometimes  in  his  naturalistic  dramas,  and  fairly 
frequently  in  his  symbolical  plays,  Galsworthy  hardly 
ever  manages  a  steady,  well-supplied  flow  of  them. 
Apparently  he  lacked  the  vigour  of  invention  that  would 
have  enabled  him  to  write  a  proper  farce,  with  a  ceaseless 
sequence  of  laughable  situations  evolving  from  one 
another.  Most  of  his  comedies  suffer  from  the  fact  that 
the  external  plots  are  thin.  Not  comedies  of  characters 
or  of  manners,  since  the  persons  figure  in  them  as 
embodiments  of  simple  ideas  and  attitudes,  and  since 
the  presence  of  a  fanciful  element  leaves  little  room  for 
realistic  external  observations,  they  are  strongly  flavour- 
ed with  a  Shavian  quality.  The  action  in  them  is 
jnainly  a  pretext  for  clever,  satirical  dialogue  on  a  social 
question,  a  dialogue  not  always  as  light  as  we  might 
wish.  '1  his  action  appeals  to  the  spectator's  elementary 
curiosity,  rather  than  to  more  complex  excitement  ; 
frequently,  some  rather  uninteresting  enigma  is  dangled 
before  his  eyes,  the  solution  of  which  is  withheld  from 
him  by  factors  external  to  the  story  ;  in  «  The  Founda- 
tions »,  indeed,  the  riddle  is  hardly  solved  at  all,  and  we 
are  left  guessing  ;  paradoxically  enough,  the  heroes  of 
the  phiy  are,  in  this  case,  better  informed  than  the 
public.  All  this,  of  course,  does  not  make  for  genuine 
concern  in  the  fate  of  the  characters,  nor  for  the  subtle 
enjoyment  that  an  audience  may  derive  from  occupying 
an  Olympian  coign  of  vantage. 

With  «  The  Little  Man  »,  the  theme,  subject  and  plot 
are  one,  being  the  contrast  between  the  words  and  acts 
of  many  people  who  «  talk  big  »  and  «  behave  small  », 
if  we  may  so  style  it,  in  presence  of  danger  or  mere 
inconvenience.  The  treatment  is  avowedly,  and  very 
successfully,  caricatural,  with  a  nice  touch  of  sincere 
pathos.  The  dramatis  pcrsonse  are  presented  as  national 
types,  or  rather  as  various  national  opinions  concerning 
the  treatment  of  the  weaker  members  of  society  ;  and 
there  is  something  burlesque  in  the  very  exchange  of 
remarks  in  different  languages,  including  American,  as 
well    as  in  the    exaggerated    reactions   to    the   imagined 
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situation.  By  the  way,  we  do  not  very  well  understand 
why  Austrian  officials  should  address  other  Austrian 
oHicials  in  English  with  a  strong  German  accent  ! 

Even  admitting  that,  in  Galsworthy's  comedies,  crude 
farcical  ciTects  may  not,  as  a  principle,  he  ohjected  to, 
the  fact  remains  that  many  will  cavil  at  the  author's 
questionable  sense  of  humour  as  displayed  in  the  choice 
and  working  of  these  effects.  In  «  The  Foundations  » 
the  satire  on  the  Press  is  so  broad  that  it  must  fail  in  its 
object,  and,  notwithstanding  the  general  character  of  the 
play,  will  shoclt  the  taste  even  of  not  over-fastidious 
audiences.  The  bare  idea  of  drains  —  witness  the  play 
just  referred  to  —  or  of  unpleasant  smells,  as  in  «  Hall- 
Marked  >,  appears  to  amuse  Galsworthy  vastly,  since  he 
draws  upon  it  so  freely  and  so  copiously  enlarges  upon 
it  for  his  comic  effects  and  in  his  dialogue.  In  «  The 
Foundations  »  again,  the  speech  of  Poulder  lo  the  Press 
on  the  subject  of  wine  is  loo  complacently  developed  (10) : 
as  a  mailer  of  fact,  the  author  seems  to  consider  that  the 
very  act  of  imbibing  liquids  is  essentially  funny  in 
itself,  and  he  appears  convinced  that  he  is  reacliin" 
great  comic  heights  whenever  he  can  introduce  and 
underline  this  gesture  in  a  scene,  or,  indeed,  deal  with 
drink  in  any  way.  In  «  Joy  »,  a  serving-maid  is  shown 
dancing  with  a  bottle  of  champagne  (11)  :  of  course  an 
explosion  of  long  repressed  vitality  ;  but  was  the  bottle 
necessary  ?  Or  does  it  stand  symbolically  for  all  the 
hectic  pleasures  of  the  purple  life  ?  Professor  Gilbert 
Murray  complained  that  in  the  ffrst  version  of  «  The 
Pigeon  »  glasses  of  rum  really  figured  too  promi- 
nently (12).   Lack  of  taste  descends  even  lo  coarseness  in 

nO)   Act  I.     It  begins  :   «   While  we're  wailing  for  Lord  William 

—    if  you're  interested  in  wine »    and  goes    an  for    some    two 

hundred  words  commenting  on  the  various  wines  in  the  adjacent 
bins.  It  is  not  a  very  wise  or  witty  speech,  and  is  too  obviously 
put  in  to  fill  up  the  time,  .is  I'oulder  says,  «  while  we're  waiting 
for  Lord  William  ». 

(11)  Act  11. 

(12)  See  his  letter  of  October  8,  1911,  and  Galsworthy's  reply 
two  days  later.  As  a  whole.  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  did  not 
seem  to  appreciate  «  llie  Pigeon  s>  (perhaps  because  he  read  it 
as  a  serious,  naturalistic  pl.ay).  «  But  somehow.  The  Piyeon  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  up  to  your  standard...  »  (Marrot,  pp.  .^27- 
0-9). 
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the  scenes  of  drunkenr.ess  :  Ihe  aulhor  iloes  not  liesitutc 
lo  bring  a  drunken  man  on  Hie  stage,  aiul,  in 
«  Windows  »,  -what  is  still  more  unpalatable,  a  tipsy 
gentlewoman  (13). 

.\s  a  whole,  he  does  not  show  at  his  best  Avhen 
iiandling  comedy.  At  such  times  he  too  often  appears 
devoid  of  the  very  qualities  that  give  very  great  value  to 
so  many  of  his  other  effects  :  under-statement  in 
expression  and  reliance  upon  psychological  truth  rather 
than  physical  gesticulation.  We  cannot  for  a  moment 
admit  that  Galsworthy  was  for  once  pandering  to  the 
lowest  tastes  of  the  lowest  portion  of  his  public  :  all  his 
literary  career  is  too  great  a  proof  of  artistic  honesty  for 
us  to  harbour  such  a  suspicion.  It  must  therefore  Ijc 
supposed  that  when  cojnedy  was  not  mingled  with 
pathos  and  when  it  was  thus  iin.-iljle  to  appeal  to  his 
more  delicate  sensibilities,  he  had  nothing  better  than  a 
schoolboy's  notion  of  humour  and  just  stopped  short  of 
jokes  about  cross-eyed  men,  mothers-in-law  and  sea- 
sickness. 

In  his  comedies,  though,  the  fanciful  element 
occasionally  does  much  to  help  down  the  burlesque  ; 
seeing  that  they  are  also  concerned,  as  a  rule,  with  some 
social  and  philosophical  question,  it  almost  of  necessity 
ensues  that  they  deal  in  symbols.  Likewise,  it  has  bt^en 
mentioned  that  even  in  naturalistic  dramas,  the 
symbolical  value  of  incidents  and  characters  has  to  be 
taken  into  account  (11).  In  such  undassifiable  plays  as 
«  .Joy  »,  «  Windows  »  and  «  A  Bit  o'  Love  »  symbolism 


(i:()  Ael   III. 

(14)  .\n(i  so  it  sonictiinos  is  with  tho  proper  names. 
<?  Ch-iractoristic  witliout  eccentricity  --  tliiit  is  wh.at  a  n.iine  ought 
lo  l>c  »,  says  William  Arolicr  (Play-niakiiuj,  p.  (52),  except,  of 
course,  ill  farcical,  eccentric  plays.  Witli  Galswortliy,  even  in 
naturalistic  plays,  some  of  the  proper  names  are  painfully 
laboured,  halfway  hetweeii  the  moral  symbols  of  the  eifihteeuth 
centui-y  comedy,  and  elementarj'  puns.  Here  aj,'ai!i  appears  the 
writer's  propensity  to  heavy  underlining,  when  suggesting  should 
be  enough,  for  example,  the  two  surnames  in  «  The  .Skin 
(Jainc  »  -  -  Hillcrist  (the  county  family),  and  Hornblower  (the 
arrogant  self-assertive  parvenu)  ;  the  Dedmonds  in  «  The  Fugi- 
tive »  ;  Be  Levis  in  «  Loyalties  ».  The  name  given  on  two 
occasions  to  a  lawyer  may  also  be  mentioned  -  Twisden  ;  it 
occurs  in   <;  The  Fugitive  »   and  in   «  Loj-tilties   ». 
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figures  largely.  On  it,  moreover,  are  built  almost 
entirely  two  short  poetic  plays,  «  Punch  and  Go  »  and 
«  The  Little  Dream  ».  «  Punch  and  Go  »  is  a  curious 
mixture,  where  a  satire  on  the  stage  itself  encloses  a 
little  domestic  scene,  and  the  latter,  in  its  turn,  something 
like  a  short  satyr  play,  a  diminutive  poetic  drama  about 
Orpheus,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  central  kernel.  It 
looks  most  insignificant,  and  we,  for  our  part,  cannot  but 
agree  with  one  of  the  characters,  the  theatre  proprietor, 
that  it  hardly  deserves  staging.  A  playwright  needs 
more,  or  something  other  than  what  Galsworthy  has 
in  his  power  to  give  us,  if  he  is  to  dispense  altogether 
with  «  punch  and  go  ».  The  story  of  the  Professor 
who  lives  in  his  books  and  does  not  satisfy  his  young 
wife's  aspirations  towards  Life  (with  a  capital  L),  has 
been  done  again  and  again.  The  satirical  comedy  is  the 
best,  with  its  ingenious  settings  and  with  its  appeal  to 
technical  curiosity  interested  in  the  actual  staging  of  a 
play  ;  moreover,  the  point  is  here  well  brought  out, 
although  the  plot  strikes  us  as  somewhat  thin. 

«  The  Little  Dream  »  is  nothing  but  the  poetic 
representation,  through  symbolism,  of  a  philosophy  of 
life,  and  the  author  declared  himself  well  pleased  with 
it.  But  Galsworthy  lacked  the  very  personal  charm  of 
Barrie,  and,  as  a  poet,  had  a  heavy  touch.  «  The  Little 
Dream  »,  with  its  settings  of  a  Tyrolese  opei-etta,  its 
veiled  figures  and  personified  mountains,  themselves 
voicing  the  attraction  of  simple  natural  life,  the  lure  of 
the  City  and  a  vague  formula  of  inclusiveness,  fails  to 
grip  us.  It  is  too  elaborate  for  a  philosophy  too  obvious, 
and  for  a  very  arbitrary  conclusion.  We  do  not  feel 
here  the  presence  of  the  forces  and  mysteries  of  Nature. 
It  would  have  taken  a  great  poet  to  treat  it  adequately  : 
Galsworthy,  if  a  clever  dramatist,  was  not  a  great  poet  ; 
he  succeeded  best  in  what  he  called  «  naturalism  ». 
And  here  we  find  none  of  the  solid  realism  that,  with  the 
Irish  theatre,  gives  symbolism  its  substance.  Besides, 
«  The  Little  Dream  »  is  a  succession  of  three  tableaux, 
with  no  internal  movement  in  them,  no  steady  evolution 
through  a  crisis,  no  sense  of  psychological  necessity,  no 

P12, 
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great  power  of  dramalic  emotion.  We  cannol  but 
rejoice  that  its  autlior  did  not  renew  this  attempt  in  the 
field  of  poetic  drama. 

In  several  plays,  Galsworthy  attempted,  as  it  seems,  to 
include  diverse  elements  that  Dramatic  Art  considered, 
at  one  or  another  moment,  as  contradictory  :  naturalism 
and  poetry,  realism  and  symbolism,  tragedy  and  farce. 
In  «  Joy  »  a  fairly  happy  synthesis  is  achieved  ;  in 
«  Windows  »  and  in  «  A  Bit  o'  Love  »,  many  unfortunate 
false  notes  jar  i.pon  our  aesthetic  susceptibilities;  among 
all,  «  The  Pigeon  »  stands  out,  considered  from  this 
angle,  as  an  almost  complete,  unqualified  success. 


II 


«  The  Pigeon  »  is  a  drama,  farcical  and  sentimental, 
the  tragi-comedy  of  inelTeclual  good  intentions.  The 
whole  action  takes  place  around  a  central  figure,  almost 
always  present  on  the  stage  :  that  of  Wellwyn,  an  artist, 
incapable  of  resisting  an  appeal  to  charity.  His  pocket 
is  one  big  hole,  through  which  his  resources  run  away 
from  him  in  an  uninterrupted  stream  ;  he  gives  his  card 
to  any  derelict  he  meets  in  the  street  ;  and  as  his 
protcyes  show  little  scruple  in  making  use  of  his 
inexhaustible  bounty,  his  house  always  stands  in  danger 
of  being  transformed  into  a  hospital  for  waifs.  This  is 
what  happens  on  a  wet  Christmas  Day,  when  a  flower- 
girl,  Mrs  Megan,  adlicted  with  a  gambling  husband  and 
with  her  own  irresponsibility,  an  artistically  and 
philosophically-minded  vagabond,  Ferrand,  and  a 
drunken  cabman,  Timson,  meet  in  his  studio,  the  three 
of  them  seeking  for  his  proiTerred  help  and  protection. 
Wellwyn,  the  Pigeon,  at  first  uncomfortable,  for  his 
affectionate  daughter  Ann  has  just  warned  him  against 
his  habit  of  indiscriminate  charily,  soon  yields  again  to 
his  incurable  good  nature,  entertains  his  guests  with  tea 
and  rum,  gives  them  dry  clothes,  and  ofl'ers  them  the 
shelter  of  his  roof  for  the  night.  Left  alone  in  the 
studio,  the  three  make  the  most  of  their  opportunity  ; 
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while  Tiinson  remains  seated  near  the  fire,  in  a  state  of 
drunken    stupor    broken    with    short    intervals   of   half- 
consciousness,  Mrs  Megan  and  Ferrand  quickly  come  to 
an     understanding     that     shows     that    the    flower-girl's 
husband,  though  he  be  a  sinner,  is  also  sinned  against. 
Notwithstanding    Ann's    opposition,    the   three   of   them 
have,  by  New  Year's  Day,  made  a  habit  of  visiting  the 
hospitable  house  ;  Timson  to  clean  Wellwyn's  brushes 
and    drink    his    rum,    Mrs  Megan    to  pose    as  a  model, 
Ferrand    to    philosophize,    the    latter    two    to    carry    on 
behind  their  protector's  back,  and  each  and  all  to  get 
money  whenever  it  is  available.     Three  philanthropists, 
a  Vicar,  a  Professor,  and  a  J. P.,  are  also  guests  the  same 
day  in  the  studio.     They  dispute  about  different  forms 
of  private  and  public  charity  ;  they  cross-examine  and 
study    the    three     concrete     cases     before     them.     The 
highly  moral  Vicar  in  vain  tries  to  reconcile  Mrs  Megan 
with  her  husband  ;  but  Mr  Megan,  who  has  unfortunate- 
ly  witnessed    through    the    window    some    of  his  wife's 
goings-on,  and  is  confirmed  in  his  opposition  by  Timson's 
burlesque,  thick-voiced  testimony,  refuses  to  be  mollified. 
Having  failed  in  this  first  attempt,  the  Vicar  decides  to 
find    some    employment    for    Mrs  Megan    in    domestic 
ser\ace.     The   cabman   departs,  but   soon   afterwards  is 
found  by  a  policeman,  dead-drimk  across  the  door-step  ; 
he  is  promptly  «  jugged  ».    Ferrand  disappears.    Three 
months  later,  on  the  first  of  April,  Wellwyn  is  getting 
ready  to  leave  his  ground-floor  studio  ;  to  protect  him 
from    benefactors    and    «  benefacted  »,    Ann    is    taking 
him  to  a  flat  on  the  seventh  storey  of  a  building  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  town.     Between  two  journeys  of  the 
furniture  removers,  the  derelicts  re-appear.     Ferrand,  it 
transpires,  has  been  ill  in  hospital  but  has  now  been  set 
shakily    upon    his    feet  ;    Timson,    after    several    short 
periods  in  jail,  has  tried  to  find  death  by  sitting  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  before  a  brewer's  dray,  but  has 
been  forcibly  prevented  from  accomplishing  his  purpose; 
Mrs  Megan    has    left   her    «  place  »    and    gone   on    the 
streets.     She  now  overhears  from  the  door-step  part  of 
a    philosophical     dialogue    between     Ferrand    and    the 
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Pigeon  ;  its  effect  is  to  send  her  running  back  to  the 
Thames  to  make  a  hole  in  the  water,  whence  she  is 
fished  out  and  brought  to  the  studio  prior  to  being  taken 
to  the  police  station  on  a  charge  of  attempted  suicide. 
When  Welhvyn  finally  leaves  for  his  new  abode,  the 
situation  of  his  three  proteges  is  unchanged,  except  for 
Hie  worse  —  all  philanthropic  systems  have  failed  ;  he 
himself,  if  we  judge  from  the  amount  of  tips  he  gives  to 
the  furniture  removers  and  the  number  of  visiting  cards 
he  is  leaving  scattered  behind  him,  is  unchanged  too,  and 
Ann  is  far  from  having  triumphed  over  her  incorrigible 
father. 

The  subject  of  the  play  is  the  powerlessness  of  all 
organized  forms  of  philanthropy  in  the  presence  of  some 
forms  of  distress  ;  their  rules  take  no  heed  of  individuals 
and  fail  accordingly  ;  even  private  charity,  dictated  by 
the  purest  motives  of  human  sympathy  and  under- 
standing can  only  bring  about  momentary  relief  and 
questionable  good.  And  thus  the  theme  probes  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  social  problems.  What  is  to  be 
done  with  people  such  as  Timson,  Mrs  Megan  and  her 
husband,  Ferrand  and...  Wellwyn  ?  They  are  irrepress- 
ible, weak-willed,  undisciplined  and  inadaptable.  The 
philanthropists,  the  good-natured  policeman,  the  three 
vagabonds  themselves  recognize  that  for  exceptional 
individuals,  if  not  in  possession  of  a  substantial  banking 
account,  death  is  the  only  solution.  Yet  society,  with 
her  hospitals,  jails  and  reformatories,  insists  on  keeping 
them  alive,  and  the  law  punishes  self-slaughter.  No 
answer  is  suggested  by  the  playwright,  except  that 
Wellwj'n's  unquestioning,  indiscriminate  and,  on  the 
whole,  useless  charily  is  the  only  possible  attitude. 
This  is  utter  pessimism  inded,  this  recognition  of  the 
ultimate  failure  of  all  good  intentions  :  a  real  night- 
mare. 

This  theme,  the  problem  of  the  inadaptable  in  the 
organized  social  body,  already  approached  in  other 
plays,  «  The  Fugitive  »  and  «  Windows  »,  for  example, 
is  here  treated  with  remarkable  skill,  with  a  lightness  of 
touch    that    unexpectedly    turns    it    into    material    for 
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delicate  pathos  and  excellent  comedy.  These  two 
qualities,  that  would  risk  clashing  with  each  other  in  a 
piece  of  work  not  so  well  balanced,  here  go  practically 
hand  in  hand.  The  three  vagabonds  who  might  so 
easily  have  been  made  into  pretexts  for  maudlin 
sentimentality,  or  into  farcical  figures  of  fun  merely 
bent  on  playing  jokes  upon  their  would-be  helpers, 
exhibit  a  delightful  mixture  of  irrepressible  naughtiness 
and  genuine  feeling.  There  is  some  measure  of  loyalty 
even  in  the  old  drunkard.  Mrs  Megan's  very  readiness 
to  adopt  any  attitude  expected  from  her,  and  to  change 
at  a  second's  notice  from  sauciness  to  an  expression  of 
submissive  humility,  is  suggestive  of  a  life  spent  under 
social  oppression,  as  well  as  of  female  duplicity.  And 
Ferrand's  quick  variations  from  cynicism  to  emotion, 
from  humbug  to  human  sympathy,  the  whole  encased 
in  highly  cultured  and  courtly  language  studded  with 
gallicisms,  picturesque  sayings  and  philosophical  com- 
ments, hang  halfway  between  burlesque  and  sentiment, 
between  jesting  and  serious  discussion,  without  our 
being  able,  at  any  moment,  to  determine  how  far  he  is 
sincere  and  in  what  measure  he  is  mailing  fun  of  others, 
of  life,  and  of  himself  (15).  Wellwyn,  the  willing 
Pigeon,  is  not  unaware  of  his  proteges'  unscrupulous 
misdoings  ;  or  of  his  own  weakness  ;  he  feels  at  once 
aggrieved  and  slightly  amused  (for  he  has  a  sense  of 
humour)  at  the  part  he  is  made  to  play  ;  and  underlying 
his  critical  judgment,  his  profound  love  for,  and  interest 
in,  humanity  (not  something  abstract,  but  the  common 
condition  of  living  individual  creatures),  provide  the 
permanent  motive  of  his  actions.     He  is  drawn  to  the 

(15)  This,  of  course,  is  a  tlioroughly  English  aUitude  before 
life,  that  of  the  humorist,  wlio  can  appreciate  the  incongruity  of 
a  situation  however  closely  he  himself  may  be  involved  in  it,  and 
without  any  expression  of  his  personal  reactions  to  it  (sentimental 
or  moral),  still  less  of  a  judgment  or  of  a  comment.  The  wonder 
is  that  with  it  all,  Ferrand  remains  so  romantically  and 
charmingly  «  French  »,  free  from  all  stodginess,  sprightly, 
wittily  iluttering  from  one  to  another  sul).ject,  cynical,  and 
amused,  and  full  ol  diverting  sayings  in  this  quaint  speech  of  his 
own.  Whether  this  romantic  bohcmian,  this  «  Frcnchy-ism  », 
are  representative  of  a  national  lempcramcnt  .is  il  appears  in  real 
life,  is  quite  another  story. 
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various  waifs  and  strays  whom  he  picks  up  in  the 
streets,  because  he  is,  at  bottom,  one  of  their  sort  ;  they 
know  it  ;  Ferrand  tells  him  so  ;  no  ofTence  is  meant  in 
the  dubious  compliment,  and  no  offence  is  taken.  Ann 
herself  is  not  out  of  the  picture  ;  for  all  her  exasperation 
and  for  all  her  unavailing  efforts,  she  understands  ;  she 
has  no  ilhisions  about  all  the  «  rotters  »  with  Avhom  her 
father  fills  her  house  and  to  whom  he  distributes  her 
clothes  ;  and  the  rotters  themselves  would  agree  with 
her,  and  anyhow  cannot  resent  her  perfectly  justified 
attitude.  This  pervading  atmosi)here  of  indulgence  and 
sympathy  together  with  the  two  very  attractive 
personalities  (so  much  alike)  of  Ferrand  and  Wellwyn, 
gives  the  picture  its  charm.  Everybody  understands 
everybody  else,  and,  except  for  Timson's  moments  of 
pcrvcrseness,  there  is  no  ill  blood  between  Ihem. 
Everybod}'  takes  or  leaves  the  others  as  theij  are,  —  and 
this  is  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  play. 

The  undecisiveness  of  the  characters  makes  them 
quite  convincing.  Much  scope  is  left  for  our  imagination 
to  complete  them  and  to  fill  in  what  is  left  unsaid,  yet 
suggested.  Their  picture  is  pruned  of  all  that  would  be 
irrelevant  to  the  drama  ;  and  yet,  such  as  they  are,  they 
wear  the  colour  of  true  human  emotion,  with  its 
indefinite  shades  and  subtle  variations.  This  is  the 
more  striking  as  they  are  partly  the  issue  of  an 
intellectual  frolic  ;  we  feel  their  creator's  fancj'  at  play 
about  them  ;  and  for  all  their  human  appeal,  these  are 
symbolical  figures.  Wellwyn  and  his  three  «  orphans 
of  the  storm  >  are  not  only  individuals  momentarily 
brought  together  by  a  most  likely  coincidence  in  time  ; 
they  arc  also  social  cases,  and  they  represent  the  several 
aspects  of  one  problem.  Still  more  markedly  is  it  so 
with  the  three  social  reformers,  each  of  them  the  rigid 
embodiment  of  a  particular  system.  The  incidents,  too, 
are  significant  and  representative,  —  not  only  the  peak 
adventures  in  the  characters'  lives,  but  all  the  minor  ups 
and  downs  of  the  stage-action.  This  sentimental  comedy 
is  also  a  symbolical  drama.  Symbolical  are  the  three 
moments   chosen    for   the   three    acts   (Christmas,    New 
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Year  and  All  Fools'  Day),  the  reformer  climbing  on  a 
chair  to  peer  at  the  drunken  creature  he  feels  called 
upon  to  rescue  and  improve,  and  the  often-quoted 
episode  when  two  of  the  philanthropists,  going  out  after 
a  heated  dispute  over  their  rival  theories,  are  rudely 
brought  down  into  the  world  of  reality  by  both  falling 
over  the  body  of  the  uns.olved  individual  «  case  »,  lying 
incapable  outside  the  door. 

Every  form  of  comedy  is  to  be  found  in  this  play,  from 
the  ra«st  restrained,  dry  humour,  to  farce,  though  none 
of  it  gives  offence  even  to  fastidious  taste.  Mots  de 
caractere  and  mots  de  situation  are  many  ;  chiefly  on 
the  lips  of  Wellwyn  and  of  Ferrand,  the  latter  enhancing 
their  value  with  his  mannerisms  and  verj'  formal  style, 
in  contrast  with  his  social  position  and  disreputable 
appearance.  «  It  was  lime  that  I  consolidated  my 
fortunes.  Monsieur  »  (16)  is  certainlj'  a  quite  unexpected 
way  to  describe  the  motives  of  his  visit  to  his  protector. 
And  the  sentence  :  «  Sometimes  I  think  that  I  will 
never  succeed  to  dominate  my  life.  Monsieur  »  (17), 
manages  to  enclose  the  gist  of  a  situation,  the  definition 
of  a  great,  pathetic  piece  of  human  truth  in  delightful 
burlesque.  The  figures  of  the  three  amusing  humbugs, 
unscrupulous  and  at  limes  so  genuinely  kind,  lending 
themselves  to  the  reformers'  inspection  and  half 
conscious  that,  thej'  being  what  they  are,  all  efforts  to 
rescue  them  must  meet  with  failure,  supply  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  wistful  laughter.  And  the 
paradox  of  their  occasionally  striking  a  highly  moral 
attitude  provides  us  with  a  more  mischievous  form  of 
amusement. 

In  the  succession  of  situations  and  incidents  the  comic 
effects  are  cleverly  managed  and  renewed.  Mere  repeti- 
tion of  them  with  trifling  variations  greatly  enhances 
their  value.  The  recurrence  of  an  event,  of  a  gesture, 
of  a  piece  of  stage  business,  of  a  sentence  in  the  dialogue, 
in  slightly  different  circumstances,  is  an  excellent 
prescription  for  raising  a  laugh  :  each  fresh  happening 

(16)  Act  I. 

(17)  Act  I. 
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seems  to  gain  by  the  audience's  recollection  of  what 
preceded  and  bj'  the  anticipation  of  further  burlesque 
accumulation.  The  best  example  is  the  arrival  in 
VVelhvyn's  studio  of  Mrs  Megan,  then  of  Ferrand  and, 
lastly,  of  Timson,  all  coming  close  upon  Ann's  severe 
lecture  to  her  father  about  his  unreasonable  benevo- 
lence (18).  The  three  callers  are  different,  yet  so  alike  ; 
the  three  entrances  are  contrived  in  much  the  same 
fashion,  yet  they  vary  in  minor  details  ;  the  dialogue 
that  follows  the  three  arrivals  sounds  like  iterations  of 
the  same  sentences,  yet  it  is  not  merely  that.  Expecta- 
tion and  surprise,  intellectual  pleasure  at  this  clever 
handling  of  a  rej)cated  situation,  conspire  to  make  us 
forget,  in  light-hearted  laughter,  all  cavilling  about  the 
likelihood  of  such  coincidences.  Elsewhere,  an  exaggerat- 
ed forecast  unexpectedly  comes  true  :  shortly  after  Ann 
has  wondered  how  her  father  has  not  already  parted 
with  his  trousers  to  clothe  one  of  his  vagabonds,  and 
before  even  we  have  had  time  to  realize  whereto  we  are 
being  taken,  through  a  quick,  quite  acceptable  concourse 
of  circumstances,  lo  !  the  extraordinary  thing  has  come 
to  pass  :  and  we  laugh  at  the  paradox  and  we  admire 
the  way  the  trick  has  been  done  (19).  Critical,  intellec- 
tual appreciation  sharpens  in  all  these  cases  our 
enjoyment  of  this  comedy,  which  is  raised  far  above  the 

Cl8)  Act  I.  Ann  retires,  leavinj^  her  fatlier  rellecling  upon  her 
words.  A  knock  is  heard  and  Wclhvyn  opens  the  street  door  to 
find  Mrs  Megan  in  a  woeful  state,  Iioping  for  succour  --  succour 
v/hich  Wellwyn  provides,  thougli  witli  misgivings.  Having  found 
her  dry  clothing  (it  is  a  snowy  night),  lie  makes  lier  up  a  bed  in 
the  model's  room.  This  waif  disposed  of,  AVellwyn  reopens  the 
street  door  to  quiet  his  scniples  by  again  sampling  the  severity 
of  the  weather.  There  on  the  step  stands,  to  his  horror,  another 
ragged  figure.  This  time  it  is  Kerrand.  His  engaging  frankncs-i 
and  trust  in  Welhvyn's  understanding  sympathy  are  too  much  for 
the  unlucky  painler,  who  eventually  fits  out  the  dilapidated  young 
man  in  warm  garments  of  his  own.  Ferrand  withdraws  to  change 
his  raiment  ;  Wellwyn  goes  to  the  window  to  draw  the  curtains 
and  recoils  in  dismay.  Someone  taps  on  the  pane  and,  despite 
gestures  of  dismissal,  continues  tapping.  Reluctantly  Wellwyn 
admits  this  person  :  it  is  Timson,  drenched  to  the  bone  and  dazed 
with  liquor  and  cold.  Welhvyn's  pity  will  not  allow  him  to  drive 
even  this  |)roI)lematie  angel  from  his  door  :  Timson  and  Ferrand 
gather  round  the  studio  fire,  where  .Mrs  Megan  joins  them,  and 
the  picture   is  complete. 

(19)  Act  I.  Wellwyn  divests  himself  of  his  nether  garments  to 
eijuip  Ferrand,  who  is  wet  through  and  suffering  from  rheumatism. 
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level  of  the  knock-about  farce.  When  broad  farce 
occurs,  as  it  does,  with  all  the  episodes  of  rum-drinking, 
and  ragging,  and  \iolent  disputes,  grotesque  physical 
accidents  fatal  to  the  dignity  of  some  pompous 
character,  and  with  the  place  accorded  to  staggering 
paradox  —  we  do  not  feel  it  to  be  out  of  tone.  And  the 
reason  of  it  is  the  transparent  symbolism,  which  makes 
such  comicality  acceptable  as  part  of  an  intellectual 
exercise,  admitting  of  logical  caricaturing,  crudely 
significant  gestures,  and  magnified  effects. 

In  none  of  Galsworthy's  plays  are  so  many  contradic- 
tions so  happily  resolved  ;  in  none  does  careful 
composition  result  in  such  an  appearance  of  fanciful 
spontaneousness.  The  pattern  of  the  plot  is  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  plays  ;  in  this  comedy  of  characters 
enlivened  by  a  rapid  succession  of  incidents,  the  several 
lines  of  action  connected  with  the  several  characters 
eventually  meet  and  intermingle  round  the  central 
figure  and  centi-al  concerns  of  Wellwyn,  the  unifying 
clement  ;  this  design  recurs  in  the  three  acts.  Each  act 
is  most  neatly  divided  into  very  distinct  scene-elements, 
working  up  towards  their  separate  climaxes  and  short 
commentativc  anti-climaxes,  towards  the  peaks  of  the 
acts  themselves.  The  first  two  pages  are  models  of 
concentrated  and  lively  exposition  ;  thanks  to  the 
diversity  of  the  characters  and  to  the  tempo  of  the 
scenes,  the  dialogue  is,  as  a  whole,  crisp  and  varied,  full 
of  feeling  and  of  humour.  If  it  lags  for  a  moment,  in 
a  piece  of  didactic  discussion  where  too  much  is 
explicitly  pointed  out,  some  peculiarly  nonsensical  event 
soon  comes  to  sweep  away  all  recollection  of  this  lapse 
into   formal    seriousness  (20).     If   the   preparation   of  a 

(20)  In  his  comments  before  AVclIwyn's  picture,  Act  II,  Kcrrand 
becomes  niomentarilj'  serious  and  (pcrh.Tps)  sincere  ;  but  his  mood 
quickly  changes  when  little  Mrs  Megan  mischievously  provokes 
him.  In  Act  III,  after  Mrs  Megan's  attempted  suicide,  the 
intolciable  pathos  is  fittingly  alleviated  by  her  remark  about  the 
|)oliceman's  cloak  :  «  I  want  to  take  this  ofT.  It  looks  so 
funny  ».  It  is  exactly  in  keeping  with  her  inconsequence,  and 
touchfs  us  even  while  it  makes  us  smile,  thus  producing  an 
April-like  effect  of  laughter  and  tears  which  causes  the  tension 
to  relax,  without  destroying  the  general  tone  of  this  scene.  It  is 
an    instance    of    a    necessary    discharge    of    feeling    most    happily 
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scene,  if  llie  underlining  of  a  symbol  show  with  rather 
needless  obviousness,  they  do  not  offend  ;  the  accepted 
caricaturing  style  of  the  whole  carries  everything  along 
\\Hh  if.  The  novel-like  descriptive  accuracy  of  the  stage 
directions  in  the  printed  version  of  «  The  Pigeon  » 
takes  away  nothing  of  the  very  scenic  quality  of  this 
happily  balanced  Iragi-conic.ly,  which,  among  the  major 
dramas  of  its  author,  stands  apart,  alone  of  its  kind, 
humorous  and  pathetic,  successfully  handled,  and 
invested  with  that  rare,  precious,  elusive  quality  :  charm. 


Ill 


After  the  first  four  years  of  his  dramatic  career, 
Galsworthy  from  time  to  time  composed  a  few  one  act 
plays,  comedies  and  others  ;  also,  in  1923,  1924  and  192G 
he  definitely  attempted  some  experiments  in  drama- 
writing  with  «  The  Forest  »,  «  Escape  »  and  «  The 
Roof  ». 

In  all  the  shorter  plays,  being  cramped  tor  space  still 
more  than  in  his  other  works,  Galsworthy  has  to  make 
use  of  too  concentrated  and  too  explicit  dialogue,  of 
over-transparent  symbols,  whose  significance  is  too 
heavily  underlined,  and  of  tricks  too  often  repeated. 
Some  minor  details  in  their  staging  seem  difflcult  to 
realize  :  thus,  the  prominent  roles  assigned  to  the  two 
dogs  in  «  Hall-Marked  »  niay,  on  the  stage,  result  in 
accidents.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  plaj-Avright  would 
appear  to  have  here  worried  less  than  usual  about  what 
is  or  is  not  scenic,  and  to  have  meant,  before  everything, 
to  be  read.  And,  as  a  whole,  the  one  act  dramas  bring 
nothing  new  into  their  author's  habitual  technique. 
They  are  divided  into  scenes,  which  are  in  reality 
diminutive  kinds  of  acts,  since  radical  changes  of  place 


conlrivfd.  In  the  same  uay,  the  last  iiuidenl  (if  .\ct  III,  where 
Wellwyn  plays  u  harmless  little  joke  upon  the  furniture  removers, 
immediately  corrects  the  ratl'.er  solemn  impression  left  I)y  his  last 
words  to  Ann  :  «  Ann.  It  is  stronger  than  me  »,  thus  restoring 
I  he  comedy  atmosphere  of  the  play  and  sendinij  the  audience  home 
in  good  spirits. 
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and  varying  lapses  of  time  may  be  marked  by  the  drop 
of  the  curtain,  and  the  scene  may  contain  a  complete 
phase  of  the  action.  In  «  The  First  and  the  Last  », 
incidents  are  plentiful  and  follo-vv  one  another  rapidly. 
The  rhythm  of  effects  is  extremely  quick  and  almost 
every  sentence  is  a  significant  finger-post  ;  every  point 
is  plainly  brought  out  and  emphasized,  lack  of  elbow- 
room  precluding  slow  graduation.  P'or  the  same 
reason,  that  too  abundant  physical  substance  is 
accumulated  in  too  narrow  a  frame,  the  usual  parallels 
and  contrasts  appear  particularly  artificial  and  the  story 
melodramatic.  In  theme,  subject  and  plot,  moreover, 
this  play  is  a  medley  of  quite  a  lot  that  has  been  already 
met  with  in  pre\ious  works.  We  seem  to  catch  in  it 
echoes  of  «  The  Silver  Box  »,  «  Justice  »,  «  The  Fugitive  » 
and  «  The  Pigeon  »  (21).  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
one  excellent  detail  which  deserves  mention,  as  a  most 
effective  piece  of  melodrama  :  it  is  the  policeman's  step 
heard  as  he  paces  up  and  down  outside  the  door,  a 
reminder  of  impending  Fate.  The  piece  includes  a 
strong  beginning,  a  first-rate  false  climax  (Scene  II, 
between  Keith  and  Wanda)  (22),  and  a  double-barrelled 
denouement,  the  second  part  of  which  might,  if  taken 
less  precipitately  and  preceded  by  more  leisurely 
preparation,  provide  at  the  conclusion  of  the  drama  an 
admirable  and  welcome  renewal  of  the  interest. 

While  «  The  First  and  the  Last  »  is  an  overcrowded 
drama  condensed  into  three  scenes,  «  Defeat  »  is  a 
tableau  of  life,  with  dialogue  in  the  nature  of  a  double 
confession  full  of  genuine  pathos,  but  with  no  dramatic 
movement.     Not  much  paving  of  the  way  is  needed  for  a 

(21)  «  The  First  and  the  Last  »  was  written  in  November  1914. 
Oalswortliy  wrote  «  The  Silver  Box  »  in  190G,  «  .Justice  »  in  1909, 
<■  The  Fugitive  »   and   «  The  Pigeon  »   in   1911. 

(22)  Keith  Dan-ant,  under  cover  of  ni({ht,  has  come  to  sec 
Wanda  ;  it  is  essential  to  his  plans  that  he  should  not  be 
recognized  by  any  third  person.  He  is  just  about  to  leave  when 
a  knoclt  is  heard.  As  no  one  over  comes  to  Wanda's  rooms,  except 
Larry  Darrant,  whose  l<cy  Keith  lias  borrowed,  both  are  consider- 
ably alarmed.  V.'anda  turns  out  the  liglit  and  peers  through  a 
barely  opened  door  :  it  is  a  policeman  ;  l)ut  he  has  only  come  to 
tell  her  that  her  front  door  lias  been  IctI  open,  aiidhe  leaves 
without   entering  the  room. 
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climax  provoked  by  the  cries  ol  newspaper-boys  off- 
stage, and  manifested  by  a  violent  outburst  of  passionate 
anger,  almost  a  revulsion  of  feeling.  The  episode 
occurs  during  the  war  of  1914-18  ;  there  are  two 
characters  only,  The  Girl,  a  prostitute,  and  The  Officer, 
her  customer.  There  is  one  dramatic  effect  proper  — 
and  a  very  satisfactory  one,  too.  The  Girl  calls  herself  a 
Russian,  hut  we  realize  thai  this  is  a  subterfuge  ;  when, 
in  due  course,  comes  the  long  foreshadowed  revelation 
of  the  truth,  the  young  officer  receives  it,  not  Avith  the 
grandiloquent  utterances  that  the  traditions  of  the  stage 
might  have  taught  us  to  expect,  but  with  the  most 
natural  unconcern,  opening  on  great  psychological 
depths  :  «  I  am  not  Rooshian  at  all.  1  am  German  » 
she  says.  —  «  My  dear  girl,  who  cares  ?...  »  is  his  reply. 
This  rings  truer  than  many  a  speech  either  on  the 
wickedness  of  war,  or  on  the  moral  beauty  of  some  of 
its  aspects. 

«  The  Sun  »,  another  minor  tragedy,  or  comedy,  also 
connected  with  the  1914-1918  conflagi-ation,  is  an 
elaboration  not  even  on  a  situation,  but  on  an  abstract 
idea,  with  three  characters  who  represent  not  three 
personalities,  but  three  attitudes.  Galsworthy  called  it 
«  A  Scene  ».     It  is  hardly  even  that. 

Some  references  to  the  three  principal  experimental 
plays  have  already  been  made  in  the  course  of  this 
study.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  his  evident  intention  to  break 
away  from  his  traditional  technique,  Galsworthy  clings, 
in  these,  to  many  of  his  usual  devices.  It  looks  as 
though  he  had  become,  in  minor  points  of  method, 
unable  to  free  himself  from  some  of  his  habits  in 
dramatic  composition. 

In  «  The  Forest  »,  however,  he  seems  to  challenge 
orthodox  judgments  by  playing  havoc  with  some 
exigencies  of  internal  as  well  as  external  unity.  True, 
the  title  is  symbolical,  suggesting  an  abode  of  wild 
beasts  and  barbaric  tribes,  and  the  play  is  designed  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  the  jungle  proper  and  the  City, 
the  jungle  of  ruthless  financiers,  red,  metaphorically,  in 
tooth    and   claw.     But    the    episodes    of    the    play,    the 
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scenery,  the  characters,  fall  into  two  distinct  groups,  so 
(hat  beyond  the  parallelism  and  the  fact  that  some 
(igiues  of  the  second  group  find  themselves  where  they 
do  through  the  macliinations  of  certain  persons  of  the 
first  group,  there  is  nothing  to  connect  them.  The  first 
act  introduces  us  to  Adrian  Bastaple,  a  financial 
j)ower  in  the  City  of  London.  He  possesses  all  the 
characteristics  which  tradition  and  the  stage  attribute 
to  men  who  handle  millions  :  he  is  cool,  calculating  and 
unscrupulous  ;  vaguely  Jewish  in  appearance  ;  and 
smokes  the  cigar  without  which  no  financier  is  complete. 
He  has  brought  together  various  influential  persons  to 
discuss  a  scheme  for  sending  an  expedition  to  the 
Eastern  Congo,  ostensibly  to  enquire  into  conditions  of 
Ihc  slave  trade  there.  In  reality,  everyone  present, 
saving  a  journalist,  Tregay,  who  views  the  City  and  its 
ways  with  suspicion,  has  a  reason  of  his  own  for  helping 
to  finance  such  an  expedition,  though  they  do  not  all 
state  these  reasons  frankly.  With  Bastaple,  the  secret 
object  is  money,  and  big  money  at  that.  His  manoeuvres 
are  so  involved  and  there  is  so  much  «  double  crossing  » 
in  the  whole  transaction,  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow  all 
that  is  being  planned,  even  when  reading  the  play  ;  in 
the  theatre  it  would  be  wellnigh  impossible,  save  that  the 
spectator  would  receive  a  general  impression  of 
unscrupulousness  and  self-seeking,  which  is  probably  all 
that  really  matters.  Acts  II  and  III  are  laid  in  «  darkest 
Africa  »,  where  we  meet  an  elephant  hunter,  Samway, 
and  the  explorer,  Strood,  Avho  represents  the  mission 
organized  by  London,  as  well  as  other  members  of  the 
expedition,  a  naturalist,  Herrick,  who  joins  them,  and  a 
few  natives  of  warlike  propensities.  In  these  tw;o 
middle  acts,  the  plotting  and  counter-plotting  are  quite 
as  complicated  as  in  the  first.  The  unfortunate  Strood, 
besides  having  to  cope  with  the  ordinary  difficulties  met 
by  the  traveller  in  those  dangerous  parts,  is  further 
hampered  owing  to  the  caprices  of  a  native  girl,  Amina, 
who  is  consumed  by  a  violent  passion  for  Herrick, 
causing  her  to  regard  all  other  members  of  the  party 
with    hostility.     Unluckily,    the   presence   of  this  young 
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lady  is  indispensable  lo  the  safe  conduct  of  the  mission 
across  a  certain  tract  of  country.  In  the  end,  disease 
and  treachery  get  the  belter  of  Strood  and  his  compan- 
ions :  the  last  scene  of  Act  III  is  a  hand  to  hand  fight 
with  the  savages,  in  which  Strood  and  Herrick  are  killed. 
In  Act  IV  we  return  to  Rastaple's  office.  News  ot 
Strood's  tragedy  has  reached  London.  Tregay,  the 
journalist,  who  has  all  along  «  smelt  a  rat  »  in  the 
whole  business,  does  not  hold  his  tongue  and  certain 
personages  who  appeared  in  Act  I  now  reappear  to 
demand  explanations  from  the  financier.  Bastaple, 
however,  is  cleverer  than  his  accusers  :  they  lack  tangible 
proof  against  him,  whatever  niaj'  be  their  suspicions  ; 
and  in  the  meantime  he  has  contrived  lo  enrich  himself 
by  several  thousands  of  pounds  thanks  to  this  African 
expedition. 

The  characters  in  this  drama  are  not  carefully  probed 
and  analyzed  for  us  :  rather  are  we  shown  the  only 
aspect  of  them  that  is  required  for  this  particular  action. 
Apart  from  this  we  know  nothing  of  them  :  it  is  as 
though,  in  the  tangle  of  the  Forest,  these  figures  hurtle 
against  us  for  a  moment  and  pass  on.  By  the  way,  this 
is  the  only  play  in  which  its  aulhor  takes  us  so  far 
afield,  for  once  deserting  the  quieter  scenes  of  our 
Western  civilization,  lo  plunge  into  a  region  of  law- 
lessness and  savagery.  It  is  to  be  questioned  whether 
in  so  doing,  he  has  added  greatly  to  his  own  reputation 
as  a  dramatist.  There  is  nothing  very  arresting  in 
«  The  Forest  »,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  its  details  :  in 
the  second  act,  the  insistent  noise  of  the  tom-lom  is 
admirable  in  its  way,  but  it  reminds  one  irresistibly  of 
the  device  used  by  Somerset  Maugham  in  «  Rain  »,  and 
bj-  Eugene  O'Neil  in  «  Emperor  .lones  »  (23)  --  a 
device,  in  both  cases,  designed  to  create  an  atmosphere 
and  to  ojjpress  the  audience  with  a  sense  of  obsession. 
But  this,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  only  a  trick,  and 
not  a  new  one.     Eugene  O'Neil's  use  of  the  stream  of 

(23)  Tlic  diilc  of  «  The  Forest  »  was  1922  ;  Somerset  Maugham's 
«  Hail)  »  appeared  (as  a  sliort  storj')  in  1921  and  «  Emperor 
Jones  f  was  first  played  in  1920. 
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consciousness  for  dramatic  purposes  is  a  much  more 
slriiving  and  important  conlrlbution  to  the  development 
ol"  the  new  drama,  and  Galswoithy  does  not  resort  to  it 
cither  in  «  The  Forest  x  or  in  his  other  plays.  «  The 
Forest  »  owes  much  to  the  technique  of  the  cincma- 
lographic  art,  by  the  standards  of  which  the  limitations  of 
time  and  space  and  the  necessity  for  some  architectural 
development  of  a  plot  matter  less  than  the  plastic  value 
of  a  subject,  the  beauty  and  the  suggestive  power  of  the 
images,  together  with  their  Iiarmony  and  with  their 
rhythm,  where  lies  the  subtle  unity  of  a  film.  So,  too, 
do  -s  Escape  »  and  «  The  Roof  ». 

«  Escape  »  is  in  two  parts,  made  up  as  has  been  said, 
of  nine  episodes  preceded  by  a  prologue,  the  author 
having  discarded  the  usual  division  into  acts  and  scenes. 
The  central  figure  of  the  drama  is  Matt  Denant,  a  young 
man  of  education  and  independent  means,  who,  in  a 
chivalrous  attempt  to  protect  a  prostitute  from  police 
interference,  unfortunately  causes  the  death  of  a 
constable.  This  incident  constitutes  the  prologue.  We 
next  find  Denant  in  a  convict  prison,  where  he  is  serving 
!i  sentence  of  five  years  for  manslaughter.  Under  cover 
of  heavy  fog  he  contrives  to  make  his  escape  and  the 
succeeding  scenes  of  the  play  show  him  at  dilTerent 
stages  of  the  fifty  odd  hours  of  liberty  which  he  manages 
to  snatch  before  his  re-arrest.  In  his  efforts  to  evade 
his  pursuers,  he  encounters  a  variety  of  persons,  all  of 
whom  remain  anonymous  ;  these  include  a  Shingled 
Lady  at  an  hotel,  whose  brother,  as  it  turns  out,  was  at 
school  with  Denant  ;  a  benevolent  Elderly  Gentleman  ; 
a  group  of  trippers,  picnicking  ;  labourers  at  a  gravel 
pit  ;  two  maiden  ladies  having  tea  in  their  parlour  ;  and, 
finally,  the  village  Parson,  in  the  vestry  of  whose  church 
the  re-arrest  takes  place,  despite  the  clergyman's  attempts 
lo  conceal  the  whereabouts  of  the  fugitive.  Denant's 
contact  with  each  of  them  is  very  brief,  but  sufficient  to 
show  us  their  respective  reactions  to  his  presence  ;  all 
either  know  or  guess  who  and  what  he  is.  In  the  end 
it  is  Denant  that  gives  himself  up,  in  a  gallant  gesture  by 
which   he   preserves    the   honour   of  the    Parson.     In  so 
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doing,  he  points  the  moral  of  the  drama,  if  moral  the 
author  intended,  inasmuch  as  he  demonstrates  that 
though  a  man  may  extricate  himself  from  adverse 
situations  and  escape  from  manifold  and  great  dangers, 
from  himself  he  cannot  escape.  The  play,  which  became 
immediately  a  popular  favourite,  aroused  some  contro- 
versy among  its  a<lmirers  on  the  very  question  of  its 
hidden  «  meaning  »,  and  Galsworthy  was  called  upon 
more  than  once  to  vouchsafe  some  explanation  on  the 
subject.  It  was  about  «  Escape  »,  that,  in  a  letter  to 
an  American  correspondent  (July  19th,   1927)  he  said  : 

«  the   author begins  with  an   incident  leading  to 

«  other  incidents,  and  with  a  character  leading  to  other 

«  characters.     Having  these he  invests  them  with  as 

«   much  life  as  their  variety,  as  his  own  temperament 

«  and  his  knowledge  of  humanity  at  large  permits.  He 
«  does  not  set  out  to  clothe  an  idea,  a  purpose,  an 
«  allegory.  The  play  may  give  oif  ideas,  it  may  suggest 
«  much  ;  but  that  is  because  human  life  and  incident 
«  treated  by  a  temperament  that  has  some  feeling, 
«  intelligence  and  philosophy  will  inevitably  suggest 
«   much,  and  have  some  iinal  meaning,  such  as  :  "  We 

«  don't    escape    from    our    best    selves  " »  ;    and    to 

another  American,  Miss  O'Dell,  he  wrote  on  November 

2nd  19;i0  :  «   If  you  examine  the  play  closely  you  will 

«  find,    I    think,    that  any    large    generalization will 

«  hardly  hold  water Each  character  reacts  to  Matt 

«  Denant  according  to  the  individual  circumstances  of 

«  his   or   her   life If  I  had   wanted  to    draw  such  a 

«  moral  I  should  have  chosen  a  simple,  not  a  gentle 
«  convict  »  <24). 

«  The  Roof  »  (25)  ought  to  be  considered  as  an 
experiment  complementary  to  the  preceding  work. 
Here  the  unity  is  unity  of  place  (every  tableau  is  set  in 
one  room  of  an  hotel  except  the  last,  on  its  roof),  and 
absolute  unity  of  time,  all  the  scenes  being  supposed  to 
occur    simultaneously   with    the    exception    of   the   last. 


(24)  See  Maiuiot,  pp.  G02  and  800. 

(25)  For  the  analysis  of  this  play,  sec  p.  94,  Chap.  IV. 
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This  division  of  the  play  into  tableaux  is  not  very 
dramatic  ;  it  results  in  no  more  internal  unity  of  action 
than  we  may  find  in  some  of  the  novels  of  Vicki  Baum. 
But  there  is  much  deftness  displayed  in  secondary 
details,  and  imagination  proves  itself  successful  in 
varying  the  different  pictures  and  establishing  very 
slender  links  between  the  groups  of  characters.  For 
instance,  in  the  first  scene,  laid  in  the  hotel  dining-room, 
the  Nurse  is  having  her  supper,  in  the  course  of  which 
she  discusses  other  residents  of  the  hotel  with  the  waiter 
Gustave.  In  this  way,  we  hear  about  the  elderly  couple, 
Mr  and  Mrs  Beeton,  who  are  newcomers.  The  Nurse's 
patient  is  Mr  Lennox,  a  novelist  ;  he,  by  repute,  is  known 
to  the  violonist  Froba,  who  also  appears  in  this  scene. 
(Later,  in  Scene  3,  we  meet  Diana  and  Bryn,  Lennox's 
daughters,  and  in  Scene  6  Lennox  himself  and  his  wife.) 
Fanning,  a  young  fellow  who  is  seeing  life  in  Paris 
under  the  guardianship  of  Major  Moulteney,  a  friend  of 
his  family,  makes  his  entry  with  two  boon  companions, 
Baker  and  Brice,  whom  he  has  collected  during  his 
stay  ;  in  the  following  scene,  which  takes  place  in  the 
lounge,  he  discovers  an  old  acquaintance  in  the  Young 
Man,  of  whom  we  see  more  in  Scene  5.  It  is  evident 
that  he  and  Fanning  move  in  the  same  circles  in 
England,  for  when  all  the  characters  meet  finally  on  the 
roof  of  the  hotel,  Fanning  also  recognizes  the  Young 
Woman  with  whom  the  Young  Man  is  eloping.  Mr  and 
Mrs  Beeton  know  no  one,  but  in  Scene  4  the  Nurse  comes 
to  their  room  to  borrow  a  hypodermic  needle. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  way  in  which  the 
necessary  indication  of  time  is  given  at  the  beginning  of 
each  tableau  :  in  the  first  two  scenes,  a  clock  marking 
the  hour  is  plainlj'  displaj'ed  ;  in  Scenes  3  and  4  the 
information  is  conveyed  by  a  question  and  the  reply  : 
«  It's  just  striking  eleven  »  ;  in  Scene  5  we  hear  a  clock 
striking  the  hour  as  the  curtain  rises,  followed  by  the 
comment  of  the  Young  Woman,  «  Eleven  !  ».  Scene  6 
opens  with  Lennox's  speech  to  his  wife  :  «  Look  here, 
my  dear.     It's  eleven.     You'd  better  go  to  bed  ». 

The    enjoyment    derived     from     the   play   is    mainly 

D13, 
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intellectual,  for  we  realize  that  the  author  has  consciously 
faced  a  problem  of  technique,  which  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  paradox,  and  has  solved  it  satisfactorily.  Something 
fanciful  in  the  tone  and,  so  to  speak,  decorative  in  the 
general  pattern  of  the  drama,  partly  redeems  what  may 
appear  factitious  and  too  much  broken  up  in  this  very 
peculiar  technique. 


CONCLUSION 


Broadly  speaking,  it  is  not  the  curtain-raisers  or  the 
experimental  plays,  not  the  comedies  or  the  poetical 
symbolical  dramas,  not  even  «  The  Pigeon  »,  original 
and  valuable  as  it  is,  that  we  have  in  mind  when  we 
think  of  Galsworthy  as  a  playwright  ;  but  his  naturalistic 
dramas,  such  works  as  «  The  Silver  Box  »,  «  Strife  », 
«  The  Eldest  Son  »,  «  Loyalties  »,  etc.  In  number 
they  hardly  make  up  one  half  of  their  author's  dramatic 
output  ;  but  they  are  most  representative  of  what  may 
be  called  the  Galsworthian  atmosphere,  which  is  no 
other  than  the  phantasm  of  Galsworthy's  personality. 

A  general  attitude  towards  life  and  its  problems,  the 
recurrence  of  a  definite  set  of  qualities  and  defects 
repeatedly  manifested  in  many  guises,  and  uncompromis- 
ing faithfulness  to  an  ideal  of  philosophical  sincerity 
and  artistic  conscientiousness  are  the  permanent, 
outstanding  features  of  this  Avork.  Throughout  it  all, 
we  hear  an  unmistakable  note  of  profound  humanity, 
sometimes  of  ironical  pity  for  the  tragedy  of  man's 
condition.  There  is  revealed  to  us  the  author's  keen 
perception  of  some  vices  of  the  social  structure,  above 
all  in  what  concerns  the  treatment  meted  out  by  the 
collective  body  to  its  component  individuals,  and  with 
peculiar  sensitiveness  to  the  situation  of  the  unhappily 
married  woman,  born  of  an  unconscious  idealization  of 
womanhood.  Flashes  of  noble  indignation  are  to  be 
observed  at  every  spectacle  of  hard-heartedness  and 
deliberate  cruelty.  And  a  plea  rises  from  the  whole  for 
the  liberation  of  the  human  unit  from  the  burden  of 
persecution    and   constraint    exercised    by   society   and 
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aggravated  by  Ihc  tyranny  of  caste  and  tradition,  class 
prejudices  and  class  interests. 

The  presence  of  a  social  subject  and  philosophical 
theme  in  Gals^vorthy's  plays  invests  these  with  a  certain 
interest  beyond  that  imparted  to  them  by  their  artistic 
quality.  At  the  same  time,  the  nature  of  the  author's 
creed,  his  sentimental  approach  to  the  problems  that 
force  themselves  upon  his  attention,  his  perception  of 
the  distressing  irony  of  things,  enable  him  to  make 
excellent  dramatic  use  of  his  questions  and  suggestions 
and  to  write  serious  plays  that  are  not  lifeless 
demonstrations,  such  as  we  usually  label  «  plays  with 
a  purpose  »  —  that  is.  with  a  purpose  distinct  from  the 
artist's. 

An  artist  Galsworthy  meant  to  remain,  when  all  was 
said  and  done  ;  his  dramas  are  strongly  built,  well 
supplied  with  plot  and  incidents,  animated  with  vigorous 
action  ;  at  the  same  time,  they  are  composed  according 
to  a  style  that  distinguishes  them,  at  first  sight,  from  the 
melodramas  that  so  long  occupied  the  English  stage. 
This  style  is  sometimes  the  outcome  of  the  playwright's 
natural  talents,  but  often,  too,  of  self-imposed  discipline  ; 
it  appears  in  the  structure  of  each  drama,  in  the  lucid 
utilization  of  all  details,  in  the  language.  For  one  thing, 
Galsworthy's  work  is  undeniably  and  despite  a  marked 
tendency  to  certain  forms  of  idealization,  realistic,  not 
only  from  the  underlying  vein  of  gentle  pessimism  that 
entered  into  the  make-up  of  the  writer's  personality,  but 
in  that  he  is  concerned  with  the  description  of  psycholog- 
ical elfects  rather  than  sensational  events,  with  constant 
resort  to  under-expression  and  with  presentation  through 
the  occurrences  of  the  drame  bourgeois ;  the  whole 
firmly  held  together  in  his  plays  by  the  application  of  the 
strictest  rules  of  self-imposed  artistic  economy  and 
symmetry  (in  plot,  development,  character,  action  and 
dialogue),  —  heightened  in  tone  by  a  very  sure  touch  for 
setting  up  tension  and  bringing  out  strong  effects, 
—  generally  unhampered  by  any  slavish,  conscious 
compliance  to  tradition. 

Even    the    defects,    no    less  apparent    than    the  great 
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technical  qualities  of  this  work,  are  often  due  to  excess 
of  conscientiousness.  The  plays  suffer  from  too  much 
technique,  from  too  much  construction,  from  being  too 
obviously  the  application  of  clear-cut  methods.  There 
is  too  much  underlining  and  explicitness,  too  little  left 
lor  sensibility  and  imagination  to  grasp  by  an  act  of 
communion  of  the  audience  with  the  author,  through 
sj'mpathy  Avith  the  actor-character  :  as  though  the 
writer  had  a  poor  opinion  of  his  audiences  and  did  not 
trust  their  power  of  apprehension  through  sensibility 
and  even  intelligence.  This  in  itself  is  already  a  mistake 
in  taste,  incompatible  with  the  very  emotional  quality 
of  these  dramas.  Some  errors,  unfortunately,  are  more 
glaring  still,  making  us  wonder  at  the  uneven  artistic 
level  of  Galsworthy's  dramatic  output,  at  the  uncertainty 
of  his  judgment  :  one  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  very 
broad  appeals  to  sentimentality,  or  for  what  must  be 
termed  the  writer's  crude  sense  of  the  comic,  often  so 
elementary  that  its  manifestations  can  hardly  be 
acceptable  unless  still  further  exaggerated  for  symbolical 
purposes  in  a  few  farcical  imagination-dramas. 

Some  of  the  weaknesses  to  be  discovered  here 
correspond  to  the  author's  deep-lying  idiosyncrasies  and 
therefore  appear  in  his  novels  as  well  as  in  his  dramas  : 
thus,  for  instance,  an  unsavoury  side  to  many  of  his 
plots,  no  healthy  sensualism  but  a  partiality  for  maudlin 
sentimentality  and  dubious  situations  where  amorous 
entanglements  bring  the  characters,  as  it  were,  on  the 
verge  of  incest  ;  some  scenes  appear  weighted  with  the 
oppression  of  their  author's  possible  inhibitions  (1).  But 
most  of  the  excesses  and  lapses  from  good  taste 
previously  quoted  are,  on  the  other  hand,  characteristic 
of  his  plays  as  opposed  to  his  novels,  where,  as  we  know, 
lie  displayed  extreme  delicacy  of  treatment  in  psycholog- 


(1)  See  .ibovc,  Chapter  II,  note  10.  This  feature  of  Galsworthy's 
work  is  more  apparent  in  his  novels  than  in  his  plays.  Although 
the  latter  do  not  actually  take  us  so  near  incestuous  situations, 
there  is  in  some  of  them  a  very  stron;;  suggestion  of  general 
uusavourincss.  «  Tiic  Fugitive  »,  «  The  Mob  »,  «  A  Bit  o'  Love  », 
even  «  .loy  »,  occasionally  yield  a  distinctly  unpleasant  ring. 
Already  «  The  Civilised  »  showed  a  decided  tendency  in  this 
direction  on  the  part  of  the  playwright. 
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ical  study  and  a  preference  for  Uvilight  states  of  mind. 
The  reason  probably  is  that  for  this  sort  of  delineation 
Galsworthy  needed  a  huge  canvas,  and  that,  as  he 
admitted,  he  felt  cramped  within  the  limitations  of  the 
theatre,  a  compliance  to  whose  most  stringent  rules  he 
nevertheless  imposed  upon  himself,  by  a  constant  effort 
of  self-discipline.  And  thus  very  likely,  as  a  result,  out 
of  an  excess  of  artistic  scruple  (but  not  stultifying 
respect  for  dead  conventions),  he  was  prone  to  reinforce 
the  very  rules  he  felt  to  be  essential  in  dramatic 
composition,  so  laying  himself  open,  occasionally,  to  the 
reproach  of  bareness  in  his  plots  and  of  staginess  in  the 
choice  and  management  of  efTects. 

We  maj^  often  feel  that  the  plots  and  situations 
Galsworthy  developed,  that  the  technique  he  applied  are 
nol  highly  original.  Although  we  may  fancy  we  catch, 
in  these  dramas,  some  echoes  from  the  work  of  pre\'ious 
or  contemporary  playw-rights,  we  are  soon  convinced, 
hoAvever,  that  he  never  consciously  just  stole  away 
devices  to  use  them  barefacedly  to  his  own  advantage  : 
his  unimpeachable  artistic  integrity  would,  for  one 
thing,  have  made  even  petty  literary  pilfering  impossible 
for  him.  Never  can  we,  accordingly,  speak  of  downright 
imitation  where  he  is  concerned,  but  rather  of  influences 
and  of  adaptation  to  his  own  purposes  (after  intelligent 
assimilation),  of  some  foreign  elements  of  composition 
which  seem  to  re-appear  in  his  plays  after  be  has  ceased 
to  realize  the  presence  of  the  borrowed  devices  in  among 
his  store  of  technical  means. 

That  the  melodramatic  tradition  did  not  leave  him 
untouched  is  obvious  enough  from  his  resorting  to 
previously  used  strong  situations,  from  his  fondness  for 
striking,  occasionally  physical,  cfTecls,  even  though  he 
hardly  ever  went  to  the  length  of  dropping  his  curtain 
upon  a  full  climax  or  a  laboriously  composed  tableau  (2). 

C2)  See  Willium  Aiicm-ii  :  I'laij-nutkiiui  (pp.  2,50-251).  «  Tlicrc 
«  should  he  moderation  even  in  Uiis  shrinkini;  from  thealricalitj'. 
«  This  shiinliinf?  is  piirliculariy  marKed,  thoiit;!!  I  do  not  say  it  is 
«  carried  loo  far.  in  the  iilays  of  Mr  (lalsv/orthy.  Kven  the  most 
«  innocent  tricks  of  eni))hasis  are  to  him  snares  of  the  Kvil  One. 
«  He   would   sooner  die   than   drop   his   curtain    on   a    parlicularly 
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The  influence  of  the  F"rench  nineteenth-century  drama 
was,  undoubtedly,  at  work,  too,  upon  him  :  that  of  the 
well-made  play,  of  the  play  with  a  purpose,  and  of  the 
naturalistic  play  proper.  In  the  firm  construction  of  his 
scenes  and  acts,  in  the  minute  preparation  leading  up  to 
the  expected  development  or  to  the  expected  climax,  also 
in  the  use  of  one  or  two  minor  devices,  we  recognize 
some  of  the  methods  of  Scribe  and  Sardou.  All  the  same, 
none  of  his  plays  produces  upon  us  the  same  disastrous 
impression  of  artificial  ingenuity  as  is  gathered  from 
too  many  pieces  hien  failes.  For  one  thing,  Galsworthy 
is  not  enslaved  to  the  tradition  of  the  scene  a  faire. 
Further,  he  is  at  perpetual  trouble  to  renew  some  of  his 
methods.  Besides,  there  are  in  his  plays  the  above- 
mentioned  suggestion  of  a  philosophy  of  life  (although 
not  a  lesson  expressed  in  formal  didactic  speeches,  as 
with  Dumas  fils  and  Francois  de  Curel),  and  the 
redeeming  presence  of  his  unmistakable  realism  (although 
it  in  nowise  stands  in  the  way  of  the  continuous  action, 
as  sometimes  does  Becque's  naturalism).  In  short,  of 
all  these  influences,  none  is  powerful  enough  to  crush 
down  a  dramatic  personality  ;  each  of  them  is,  all  the 
lime,  completed  and  corrected  by  every  other  one. 

Galsworthy  denied  again  and  again  that  his  work  had 
been  in  any  way  affected  by  the  Scandinavian  drama  (3). 
However,  we  do  not  see  how  he  could  escape  being 
touched  bj'  it  indirectly  when  so  many  people  of  his  own 


«  efTcctive  line.  It  is  his  cliief  ambition  lliat  you  should  never 
«  discern  any  arrangement,  any  intention,  in  his  work.  As  a 
«  rule,  the  only  reason  you  can  see  for  his  doing  thus  or  thus  is 
-!:  his  desire  that  you  should  see  no  reason  for  it.  He  does  not 
«  carry  this  tendency,  as  some  do,  to  the  point  of  eccentricity  ; 
<'  I)ut  he  eertainlj  goes  as  far  as  any  one  should  be  advised  to 
«  follow.  A  liltlo  further,  and  you  incur  the  danger  of  becoming 
«  affectedly  unaffected,  artificially  inartificial.  » 

(3)  See  Galsworthy's  letter  to  Dr  Sadasiva  Aiyar,  August  23, 
1925  rMAnnoT,  p.  793)  :  «  Though  you  believe,  I  think,  that  all 
«  modern  Knglish  dramatists  were  influenced  consciously  or 
«  unconsciously  by  Ibsen  —  this.  I  assure  you,  was  not  my  case. 
«  My  dramatic  invasion,  and  the  form  of  it,  was  dictated  rather 
«  by  revolt  at  the  artificial  nature  of  the  English  play  of  the 
«  period,  and  by  a   resolute  intention  to  present   real   life  on  the 

«  stage.     I  had  never  seen  an  Ibsen  play,  nor  a play  ;  and  had 

«  been  irritated  bj'  two  or  three  plays  of  these  masters  that  I 
«  had  read.  » 
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circle,  including  William  Archer  and  Bernard  Shaw,  so 
readily  entered  upon  the  new  ways  it  opened  up.  And, 
judging  by  his  efTorls  to  rencAV  the  means  of  exposition 
and  presentation,  by  the  clever  combination  he  achieved 
of  symbolism,  realism,  and  tragedy,  and  by  the  wide 
social  and  philosophical  import  of  his  drames  bourgeois 
throbbing  with  intensity,  we  cannot  but  suspect  that 
Ibsen's  intluence  had  not  been  so  completely  wasted 
upon  him,  as  Galsworthy  himself  believed.  And  he  was, 
of  course,  open  to  the  contagion  from  the  contemporary 
school  of  English  dramatists,  at  first  mainly  Bernard 
Shaw  and  Granville  Barker,  then  the  authors  of  plays  of 
imagination  and  fancy.  His  more  and  more  lengthy 
stage  directions,  with  descriptions  and  comments,  the 
paradoxical,  grotesque  twist  frequently  given  to  his 
comedies,  his  leanings  towards  intellectual  farce,  not  to 
speak  of  one  or  two  plays  where  the  situation  decidedly 
serves  as  an  excuse  for  comic  didactic  dialogue  and  for 
ironical  comments  on  society,  bear  the  unmistakable 
mark  of  strong  Shavian  intluence. 

Lesser,  however,  than  that  of  himself  upon  himself  ; 
we  mean  that  the  technique  of  the  novel  again  and  again 
with  Galsworthy  exercised  an  action  on  that  of  the 
drama.  When  Galsworthy  composed  one  of  his  i)lays, 
his  method  consisted,  so  he  informed  us,  in  setting  up 
the  characters  and  letting  them  lead  their  own  lives 
within  the  framework  of  a  plot,  while  reserving 
jjossibililies  for  their  natural  development  ;  then,  in 
visualizing  the  scenes  where  they  spoke  and  moved 
according  to  their  various  idiosj-ncracies.  The  only 
drawback  was  that  the  ^^sualization  was  done,  so  to 
speak,  at  extremely  close  range,  so  that  some  of  the 
details  were  lost  on  an  audience.  Hence  another, 
probably  stronger,  reason  than  mere  conformity  to  the 
example  set  bj'  Bernard  Shaw,  for  giving  increasing 
prominence  to  descriptive  stage  directions  and  stage 
comments.  We  recognize  in  them  the  hand  of  the 
novelist.  They  hardly  can  be  said  to  weaken  the  value 
of  the  dramatic  dialogue  to  which  they  are  added,  rather 
than  substituted  for  it.     So  thai  some  of  the  later  plays 
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really  represent  a  double  work  of  art  ;  a  straightforward 
drama  made  for  the  stage,  and  also  an  arm-chair  drama 
meant  to  be  read  with  every  one  of  its  details  appreciated 
at  leisure. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  in  his  choice  and  skilful  combina- 
tion of  existing  dramatic  traditions,  apparently  irre- 
concilable, that  Galsworthy's  claim  to  originality  can  be 
established.  Even  «  The  Pigeon  »  owes  much  of  its 
distinctive  charm  to  the  felicitous  balance  struck  in  the 
use  of  elements  long  and  often  considered  as  conflicting  : 
a  parado.v  in  composition  with  its  very  imperfections 
turned  to  good  account.  In  his  other  plays,  despite  the 
author's  few  incursions  into  the  field  of  new  technique 
(generally  after  some  other  plaj'Avright  had  already 
shown  the  way),  we  find  none  of  the  genius-like  immod- 
eration and  iconoclastic  audacity  that  raises  a  work  of 
art,  victoriously,  over  all  dictates  of  traditional  discipline. 

Not  that  Galsworthy  was  lacking  in  the  will  to  strive 
after  something  new,  or  addicted  to  following  a  path 
previously  trodden  for  the  reason  that  it  had  been  once 
found  to  be  easy  and  to  lead  to  wordly  success  : 
respectful  of  his  work,  he  gave  always  the  best  that  W'as 
in  him.  Looking  closely  at  his  dramas,  we  realize  that 
none  is  absolutely  conservative,  a  disguised  reiteration 
of  the  one  before,  or  even  the  mere  repetition  of  devices 
already  tried  and  meant  to  be  worked  upon  until 
improved  to  a  state  of  satisfactorj'  efflcacy.  Galsworthy 
was  all  the  time  perfecting  his  own  method  and  each 
play  seems  to  have  been  intended  by  him  as  a  fresh 
departure.  Yet  to  us  each  one  appeals  rather  as  a  final 
achievement,  so  polished  up  does  it  seem  to  have  been, 
so  well  thought  out.  How  many  rough  copies  were 
wasted  before  a  play  stood  forth  in  its  final  shape  ? 
How  many  unsuccessful  experiments  in  minor  points  of 
method,  before  they  were  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
working  ?  «  The  Silver  Box  »,  showing  such  progress 
accomplished  since  the  extremely  poor  and  crude  scenes 
of  the  unfinished  MS.  of  «  The  Civilised  »,  first  suggests 
this  question  most  forcibly.  But  afterwards  ?  We 
know  the    rapidity  with    which    all  these    dramas  were 
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composed,  in  -svhat  circumstances.  II  becomes  accordingly 
impossible  to  contend  lliat  each  of  tliem  ^Yas  the  outcome 
of  long  cogitation,  endless  furbishing  up,  prodigious 
consumption  of  midnight  oil  :  Galsworthy  did  actually 
rush  from  one  play  to  another.  And  this  indeed  is  the 
enigma  his  work  sets  before  us.  Can  it  be  that  artistic 
discipline  had  become  in  him,  from  an  ingrained  habit 
of  his  mind,  almost  an  instinct  ? 

But  then,  why  does  the  suggestion  of  deliberate  effort 
remain  perceptible  all  through  ?  How  is  it  that  we  have 
so  frequently  the  feeling  that  technique  plays  in  this  art 
too  great  a  part  at  the  expense  of  spontaneousness  ? 
That  the  author  seems  to  cultivate  in  his  audiences  and 
his  readers  the  purely  intellectual  appreciation  of  stage- 
craft too  assiduously  to  allow  them  to  be  swept  olT  their 
feet  by  a  steady  current  of  emotion,  or  even  by  an  all- 
powerful  How  of  aesthetic  rapture  ?  That  most  of  his 
plays  may  be  called  instructive  rather  than  irresistible 
or  enchanting  ?  That  they  can  easily  be  pulled  to  pieces, 
that  they  do  ask  to  be  pulled  to  pieces,  and  that  if  we 
yield  to  the  temptation  of  searching  into  their  cunning 
mechanism,  we  but  seldom  find  the  fire  of  true  creative 
art  as  the  motive  power  ?  For  all  his  sense  of  the 
theatre,  we  gather  that  Galsworthy  was  not,  in  his 
dramatic  work,  divinely  inspired,  or  borne  on  the  wings 
of  passionate  response  to  a  tragic  situation,  or  over- 
powered by  some  irrepressible  vitality  uuAvittingly 
imparted  to  his  characters.  And  yet,  in  such  occasional 
nights  from  academic  rules,  often  lies  the  informal 
mastery  of  the  truly  great  creator. 

Xow  Galsworthy  began  to  write  foi-  the  stage  at  a  time 
when  the  prophets  of  the  renovation  of  the  drama  had 
been,  and  still  were,  clamouring  for  plays  of  an 
increasingly  higher  literary  and  intellectual  level,  and 
that,  among  otlier  things,  would  bear  being  printed  ;  at 
a  time  when  the  low  taste  displayed  by  the  average 
theatre-going  audience  was  still  the  cause  for  much 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  among  indignant 
reformers  ;  at  a  time  when  several  dramatic  formulae, 
individually  worn  out,  could  easily  be  made  to  converge 
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into  one.  And  he  demonstrated  that  without  any  very 
daringly  new  departures,  without  any  staggering 
innovations,  something  could  indeed  be  done  towards 
adapting  the  better  traditions  of  the  piece  Men  faitc,  the 
violently  sentimental  appeal  of  the  old  melodrama,  or 
the  quick,  concrete  action  of  the  very  English  popular 
farce,  to  the  demands  of  the  serious  drama.  He  reduced 
the  sensational  element  to  a  proportion  compatible  with 
truth  ;  he  dealt  in  strong  plots,  without  altogether 
renouncing  liis  own  methods  as  an  artist  in  realism  and 
as  a  painter  of  unexceptional  human  nature  ;  he  allied 
imagination  with  skill  ;  and,  withal,  he  expressed 
himself  in  a  scenic  language  according  to  his  own  taste 
and  tradition,  —  simple,  economical  and  tense,  lively 
and  all  the  more  forcefid  for  the  judicious  use  of  under- 
statement. And  so  it  fell  to  him  to  carry  out  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  most  useful  synthesis. 

By  so  doing,  he  very  certainly  contributed  to  the 
education  of  the  theatre-going  i)ublic,  by  developing  its 
taste  without  obliging  it  abruptly  to  break  with  all  its 
habits  and  cherished  idols  ;  he  raised  it  in  its  own  self- 
esteem  by  raising  the  standard  of  the  English  stage  ; 
neither  the  serious-minded  nor  the  members  of  the 
early  twentieth  century  intelligentzia  need  have  been 
ashamed  of  attending  performances  of  his  plays.  True, 
he  did  not  discover  ^^^de  expanses  of  new  ground. 
True,  his  personality  was  not  such  as  to  exercise  a 
decisive,  lasting  action  on  the  destinies  of  the  drama. 
But  he  made  the  work  of  more  original  playwrights 
more  easy,  by  contributing  to  giving  them  more  receptive 
audiences,  and  he  accordingly  stands  forth,  a  notable 
figure  among  the  new-school  dramatists  of  his  time. 
True,  the  genuine  flame  to  be  found  in  his  novels  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  lacking  in  his  dramatic  work  :  but  his 
qualities  are  real,  his  sincerity  and  artistic  dignity  entire, 
his  talent  unquestionaI)le.  These  virtues,  this  utility  we 
may  not  deny  him  as  a  plaj-Avright,  under  the  pretence 
that  they  were  what  they  were  and  no  more. 
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For  where  shall  we  bo,  all  of  us,  if  we  are  to  be 
judged,  not  on  our  few  achievements,  but  on  our 
manifold  omissions  ? 
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I'ublished   July  25,   1918. 
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Defeat. 

Begun  October   I91(). 

Punch  and  Go. 

Written  end   1920  —  .January  1921. 

The  Sun. 

Written  .after  the   1914-1918  War. 


II.  List  of  Books  on  John  Galsworthy 
and  on  the  contemporary  drama 

Kxtcnsive  bibliographies  of  the  English  and  Continental  Drama 
in  the  twentieth  century  are  to  be  found  in  several  studies  on  the 
question  ;  among  them  those  by  A.  J.  Miller  («  The  Independent 
Theatre  in  Europe  from  1887  to  the  Present  »)  and  of  I.  Zuckeis 
(«  Le  Court  Theatre,  1904-1914  »)  deserve  a  special  mention. 

.'\gate  (J.  E.).  —  The  Coiilemporarij   Theatre.  London,  1923. 

AnNS    (L.).    —    Galsworthy    uiid    die    Krisis    dex    [ndustrialismns, 

Bonn  diss.,  1935. 
Augustan  Books  :  .John  Galsworthy,  London,  Bcnn,   1932. 
BoDiNGBAUEB     (L.).     —     Zum     Wesen     des     Klassenhampfes.     Eine 

UnlersHchung  an  Galsworthy,  Wien,  1937. 
BonSA  (M.).  —  The  English  Stage  of  To-Day,  London,  1908. 
Chevhillo.v  (A.).    —    Trois  Etudes  de   I.itteraiure  Anglaise.    Paris. 

Plon,  1921. 
Clark  (B.  H.).    —    British    and    American    Dramatists  of   Tu-Day, 

New-York,   1915. 
Coats  (R.  H.).  — ■  John   Galsworthy  as  a  Dramatic   Artist,  London 

and  New- York,  1926. 
Craig    (E.    Gordon).    —    The    Theatre    Advancing,    Boston,    Little, 

Brown  &  Co.,  1920. 
CnoMAN  (N.).    —   John    Galsworthy  :    a    Study    in    Continuity    and 

Contrast,  London  and  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1933. 
Cross     OVilbur   L.).     —    Four     Contemporary     Nouelists     (Conrad 

Bennett,   Galsworthy,    Wells),   London,   Macmillan,   1930. 
Dickinson     (T.   H.).    —     The     Contemporary    Drama     of    England, 

J.  Murray,  1920. 
Dukes  (A.).  —  Modern  Dramalists,  London,  1911. 
—     The  Youngest  Drama  :    Studies    of  Fifty  Dramatists,    London, 

1923. 

Ervine  (St.  J.).  —  The  Theatre  in  my  Time.  London,  1933. 
Garnett  (E.).  —  Inters   of  John   Galsworthy   (1000-19^2).  London 

and  New- York,  1934. 
George  (W.  L.1.  —  Dramatic  Actualities,   London,  1914. 
GuEiN  (J.  T.).    —    The    World    of    the    Theatre  :    Impressions    and 

Memoirs,  i920-1921,  Heincmann,  1921. 
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—  The  Xew   World  of  the   Theatre,   London,  1924. 

Ci'voT  (Ed.).     -  John   Galxworthy.  I.   I.e  liomnncier.   I'.Tvis,   Uidier, 

1933. 
Hale  (E.  E.).  ~   Dramatists  of  To-Dau,  New-York,  1911. 
Hermox  (Ould).  —  .tohn  lialsworthy,  London,  Chapman  and   Unll, 

1934. 
Howe  (P.  I'.).  —    Dramatic  Portraits,  London,  1913. 
.JAMESON   (M.   Storm).    —    Modern    Drama    in    Europe.    Xew-YorU. 

Hnrcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  1920. 
KnoNER  (J.).    —    Die   Technil:  des  realistischen   Dramas  hei   llisen 

iind  Galsworthy,  Leipzig,  Tauchnitz,  1935. 
Lkimert   (E.).    --     Viktorianismus    hei   Galsioorthti,   Marl)ur!(-Lahn, 

1930. 
Lewisohn  (L.).  —  The  Modem  Drama,  Xcw-York,  1915. 
^^\nBOT  (H.  v.).    —    A   Bibliography  of  the   Works   of  John   Gal- 

ivorthy,   London,   New- York,    1928. 

—  The  life  and  letters  of  John  Galsworthy,  London,  1935. 

—  A  Note  on  John  Galsworthy,  Dramatist,  London,  1929. 
Miller   (.\.  J.).  —  The  Independent   Theatre  in  Europe  from   iHS7 

to  the  Present,  New-York,  1931. 

jronoAX  (A.  E.).  —  Tendencies  of  English  Drama,  New-York,  1924. 

NicoLL  (A.).  —  British  Drama,  London,  1925. 

NoiiwoOD  (G.).  —  Euripides  and  Bernard  Shaw,  with  other  Essays. 

London,  Methuen,   1921. 
Oliver  (D.  E.).  —  The  English  Stage,  London,  1912. 
I'HELPS  (W.  L.).  —  Essays  on  Modern  Dramatists,  Ncw-Y'orU,  1921. 

—  The  Twentieth  Century  Theatre,  Ncw-Y'ork,  1918. 

Heynolds    (M.    E.).    —    Memories    of    John    Galsworlhu.    London, 
-New-York  and  Boston,  193C. 

ScHALH  (L.).   —   John    Galsworthy.    Der    Mensch    und    sein    Wert:. 
Vienna,  Zsolnay.   1928. 

ScHMiTz  (\V.).    —    Der    Mensch    und    die    GessellschafJ    im    Werkc 

John  Oalsworthys,  Hochuni-Lan{;cndrecr,    193G. 
Skemp  (A.  R.).  —  The  Plays  of  Mr.  John  Galsworthy,  London,  1913. 
SuTTOx  (G.).  —  Some  Contemporary  Dramatists,  I'arsons,   1924. 
Vi:nsoN    (F.).     —     'The     Twentieth     Century     Theatre,     witli     an 

introduction   by  John   Drinkwater,   Harrap,  1924. 
Zaciirisson   (R.   E.).   —  Modern   engelsk   I'urldsdskddning    i   littera- 

turens  spegel,   Stockholm  and   Uppsala,   1928. 
Zltker   (L).    —    Le    Court   Theatre  (WO't-iOVt)    et    VEvolulion   dii 

Theatre  Anglais  Conlemporain,  I'nris,   1931. 
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III.  Principal  Review  Articles  on  Galsworthy's 
dramatic  work 

Innumerable  short  notices  on  Galsworthy's  individunl  plays  also 
appeared  in  the  leading  Reviews,  and  daily  and  weekly  papers,  on 
the  occasion  of  their  being  published  or  performed  on  the  stage. 

Alexander  (H.).  —  Galsworthy  as  Dramatist.  Queen's  QuarterUj, 
May  1933,  XL,  177-88. 

Boyd  (E.).  —  John  Galsworthy.  Theatre  Arts  Mo.,  XIII,  May  1929, 
337-41. 

BnowN  (Ivor).  —  John  Galsworthy.  Dramatist.  Bookman,  LXXV, 
December  1928,  1.51-6. 

Butt  (G.  Baseden).  —  Tragedy  and  Mr.  Galsworthy.  To-^ay, 
September  1922.  Uving  Age,  November  4,  1922,  CCXZXV, 
287-9. 

CtNNON  (G.).  —  The  English  Theatre  during  and  after  the  War. 
The  Theatre  and  Arts  Mag,  IV,  21-4,  January,  1920. 

CounTNEy  (W.  L.).  —  John  Galsworthy  as  a  Dramatist.  Forlnightly 
Review,  March  1922,  n.s.  No.  663,  pp.  441-56. 

Davies  (S.  H.).  —  Galsworthy  the  Craftsman.  Bookman,  1924, 
April,  LXXXVI,  12-17  ;  October,  LXXXVII,  27-31. 

EnvixE  (St.  J.).  —  Some  impressions  of  My  Elders.  The  No.  Ame- 
rican Review,  March  1921,  CCXIII,  371-84. 

FiXDEiSEN  (W.).  —  Entwurf  einer  unterrichtlichen  Interpretation 
von   Galsworthys   «  Strife  ».  New  Monthly,  1935,  VI,  140-3 

Fischer  (O.).  —  Galsworthy  dramatik.  Literdrni  svit,  1927-8. 

Fluman  (H.  W.).  —  The  ideas  in  Galsworthy's  plays  and  how  he 
conveys  them  to  the  audience.  Abstracts  of  Theses.  Univer- 
sity of  Colerado,  1932,  pp.  34-5. 

GneiN  (J.  T.).   —    The    Dramatic    Work    of  John  Galsworthy.    The 

New  World,  July,  1941,  pp.  141-6. 
Herrick  (M.  T.).    —    Current    English    Usage    and    the    Drama    of 

Galsworthy.  American  Speech,  VII,  412-22,  August,  1932. 

Howe  (P.  P.).  —  Galsworthy  as  a  Dramatist.  Fortnightly  Review, 
t.  100,  pp.  73!>. 

HiiBNEH  (W.).  —  Galsworthys  Dramen  und  die  ncucre  politischc 
Theorie.  Ein  Beitr.  zur  schulmiissigen  Interpretation  d. 
Dichters.  Schule  u.  Wiss.,  1926,  I,  17-31. 

Jackson  (H.).  —  Galsworthy  as  a  Dramatist.  To-Day,  September, 
1M7. 

Mark  (H.).  —  Die  Werwendung  der  Mundart  und  des  Slangs  in  den 
Werken  von  John  Galsworthy.  Berlin  diss.,  Breslau,  1936. 

SiECEL  (Paul).  —  Galsworthys  «  Strife  »  in  der  mathematischen 
Obcrprima.   Die   neueren   Sprachen,   Nov.-Doc,   XLI,   387-409. 
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Stinchcomb   (La   Faye).    —    John   Galsworthy's   Sense    of    Justice. 

Abstracts  of  Theses,  Southern  Methodist   Uniuersily.   1937. 
Sutton  (G.).  —  A  Note  on  Galsworthy's  Plays.  Bookman  (London), 

December,  1923,  LXV,   135-8. 
—     The   Plays  of  John   Galsworthy.   Bookman    (London),   LXXVU, 

February,  1930  ;  and  Dublin  Mag.,  January-March,  V,  72-73. 
VouAK   (J.).     -  John   Galsworthy   A   Jcho   NAzor   na   Drnnin.   (John 

Galsworthy  —  his  view  of  Dramas.   Jevisti,  2/1921,  p.  732. 
Weltzien    (Erich).     —     Galsworthys    Drnmen    als    kulturkiindlichc 

Lesestoffe.  Z.  f.  franz.   ii.  engl.   Vnterr.,   1928,  XXVII,   32-47, 

434-45. 
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